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spirit, but the other goontis approach spirit through the 
stitwi. ‘The mind, being united tothe stitwi goon, by 
its vicinity to spirit assumes the character of spirit, and 
becomes the agent in all things. Should it be objected, 
By this system of attributing every thing ‘to intellect, you 
render spirit unnecessary, it is answered, that visible ob- 
jects cannot render themselves visible, but must be made 
so by another; therefore there is a vecéssity for spirit, that 
through the medium of mtellect it may do the work of 
thanifestation. ‘The mind, when under the influence of 
yori, promotes the good of epiit, and when absorbed in 
sersible objects, injures it ; not that the mind can really 
bring good or evil upon epirit; this 1s only the sensible 
appearance of things. Should it be asked, Why the mind 
does not throw upon spirit the images of joy and sorrow 
atonce, it is answered, that these impressions are opposed 
to each other, and therefore cannot be manifested at the 
same time.—An objector here says, According to this 
system then, spirit 1s wholly excluded from all active ope- 
ration in the affairs of the universe, and is a mere spec. 
tater: why then may we not maintain, that that which 
makes known is not spirit, but another power, another 
understanding? ‘Fo this Pitinjitlee replies, The under- 
standing, or as many understandings as you please, must 
be parts of nature, and therefore can never fill the office 
of light, or do the work of manifestation. Should it be 
still objected, As you have maintained the doctrine of an 
unoperative spirit, a mere spectator of the universe, £ 
have as clear a right to suppose that an illumigating un- 
derstanding may be the cause of manifestation: To this I 
answer, that this proposition can never be maintained, for 
ug there ure opposing properties in the three goonis, the 
necessary union between that which makes known and the 
thing awnitesied would be waating; in addition to which 
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alsy there..would be in this system as many agents of 
knowledge as individuals, instead of one spirit, the light 
of all. Jt must, however, be admitted, that although the 
understanding is not the cause of light, it does possess, in 
consequence of 1s nearness to spirit, a degree of radiance 
superior to every other part of natyre. 


Spirit is identified with Ife, is independent, and uncon- 
nected. When the understanding approaches spirit, and 
clothes itself with the properties of spirit, it is then called 
light; and in this character it directs the affairs of the uni- 
verse. If, says an opponent, the understanding is the 
universal agent, what proof is there left of the existence 
of spirit ? Piitinjdlee says, Throughout universal nature, 
whatever exists by the conjunction of various causes, ex- 
ists not for itself but for another; as therefore the opera- 
tions of the understanding are regulated by the three 
goons, the understanding must exist, uot for itself but 
for another, and that other is spirit. Still, however, it 
must not be understood that spirit is united to things in. 
a gross manner, but merely in connection witb the stitwii 
goonti. Amongst all materia) objects, the moat excellent 
18 the body ; those parts which are most excellent in the 
body are the senses; that which is more excellent than 
the senses, is mind under the influence of the siitwii goo- 
nit; after this, and separate from thie, is spirit, which is 
identified with life, and in consequence is separate from 
all material objects. 


The object of, the Patiinjiilé diirshiinit is to lead men 
to liberation 3 and this we shall consider in ten sentences, 
thus: First, when a person has obtained discrimination, 
all his ideas of separate existence, as, I am chief, I enjoy, 
&c. are destroyed. The consequence of whichis, that 
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his mind is diverted trom outward things, his thoughts are 
turned inward, and united to spirit : this is the commence- 
ment of liberation. Still, however, worldly anxiety, the 
effect of the impressions of former births, occasionally 
intrudes. This is to be overcame by perseverance in in- 
ternal meditation. When the yogce has accomplished 
this, the irradiated understanding obtzins a most clear 
manifestation, and visible objects sink into the shade. 
Then by discriminating wisdom the work of illusion be- 
ing brought to a close, illusion itself, from its origin in 
invisible atoms to its utmost progression, is destroyed— 
to revive no more. One kind of liberation, therefore, io 
the destruction of illusion, and the consequent separation 
of spirit from matter ; and the other kind 1s comprehend- 
ed in the deliverance of spirit from the eperations of the 
understanding, and in that clear efluleence with which it 
afterwards shines forth. 


SECT. XXIl.—The Nyayit' Philosophy. 


Gotitiimii, whose sdottiis amount to 462 lines, was the 
distinguished founder of this school of plulosophy. Some 
account of him will be found in page 5. The first com- 
mentator on his sdotriis was Giingéshi-chintamiinee ; 
whose very excellent work might be comprized in a mo- 
derate octavo volume; and which is consulted at present 
by all those who study the Nyayii durshiini.” Three 
learned Hindoos have written comments on Giingéshi, 
viz. Shiromiinee, Bhiivanindii, and Miut’hoora-nat’hi. 
It is about 200 yeurs since Shiromiinee wrote his com- 
ment ; which, though much smaller thap the others, is 


4 The sound of this word resembles Nasyi. © Darshiinii, from 
drisht, to cee or know. 
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cénsittered ‘na the most able. The other commentators 
lived not many years after hint. 


The learned men of Bengal are proud of the. honour of 
considering this philosopher, who wag born at Niidééya, 
as their countryman: the following legends are current 
respecting him: When arrived at Mithila, to prosecute 
his studies under Vachiispittee-mishrii, it is said, that he 
attained at once the seat next to his teacher, rising over 
the heads of all the other students. Pikshii-dhirit-mi- 
shri, a very celebrated Nyayayikit piindit, after having 
overcome in argument all the learned men of Hindoost’- 
hani, arrived with a great retinue, clephants, camels, 
servants, &c. at Niidééya. The people collecting around 
him, he asked them who gvas the most learned man in 
those parts; they gave the honour to Shiromiinee, who 
was, in fact, at that moment performing his ablutions in 
the Ganges; Pikshit, on seeing him, pronounced this 
couplet : 


* How sunk in darkness Goyr* must be, 
Whose sage ia blind Shiromiinee.’# 


He then sent to the raja, challenging all the learned men 
at his court to a disputation: but Shiromiinee completely 
overcame his opponent, and Mishrii retired from the con- 
troversy acknowledging the superiority of the blind Shi- 
romiinee * 


Jiigidédeht tirkaltinkarti and Gidbadhiri, two learu- 
ed ‘men of Nad&éya, have written comments on Shiromile 
nee, which are extensively read in Bengal. Other eom- 


‘The name for Bengal. © This pindit bad lost the sight ef one eye. 
* ‘This latter story is sometimes related in terme different from these. 
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ments are used in different parts of Hindonst’hant; but 
in Mithila the work of Bhiivantindii ia preferred, The 
Nyayii dirshiinit is chiefly studied in Bengal and Mit’hila. 
Almost every town in Bengal contains some Nyayayikii 
schools, though they are most numerous ot Ntidééya, 
Trivénéé and Vasvariya. There are in Niidééya not less 
‘Ahan fifty or sixty schools: that over which Shivii-uat’- 
hii-vidya-vachiisputee presides, contains not less than one 
hundred students. Indeed, the Nyayii has obtained so 
decided a pre-eminence ever al] the diirshiiniis now stu- 
died in these parts, that it is read by nine students in 
ten, while the other dirshitniis are scarcely read at all. 
The truth is, that this is the only system of philosophy 
which in Bengal has remained popular after so many 
revolutions; at the festivals, he who can best dispute 
on the first principles cf philosophical research as 
taught in the Nyayii, receives the highest homage, the 
most honourable seat, and the richest presents. He who 
is merely acquainted with the law books, and the poems, is 
always placed on a lower scat: yet the Nyayayikii is ac- 
quainted with only the very first rudiments of what 
was taught by his learned ancestors. 


As this is the only system of philosophy studied at pre- 
sent in Bengal, it may not be uninteresting to mention the 
different works read in these Nyayayikit schools: The 
first work put into the hands of the student, and which 
he commits to memory, is either the Bhasha-piirichédi, or 
the Kiinadii-bhasbyti. From these works, and the instruc- 
tions of the master, the student is taught all those logical 
terms by which nature in all its parte is described. After 
this he commits to memory the Vyaptee-piiuchiikit, by 
Shiromtinee, from which he learns to reason from an ef- 
fect to its cause ; and with this work is read the comment 
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of Jtighdééshti. After this the Siddhantt-tikehing,’ by 
Shiromiinee, and its comment by Jiigtid@éshtii; which 
contain answers to the objections made against the proofs 
of the reality. of invisible things derived from inference. 
The student next reads the Poorvil-ptikshil, a work con- 
taining objections to the arguments of the Vyaptee-piin- 
chitkti ; and replies to these objections. The next work 
explained to the student is the Vyiidhee kirtint-dhiirma- 
viichinnabhavii, by Shiromiinee, and comments by J tigti- 
dééshii, Miit’hooranat’hii, and others: these works also 
are confined to the proofs of the existence of the first 
cause from created objects. The next work read is Vy- 
aptee-grithopiiyii, a work on the means of obtaining the 
knowledge of proof arising from inference ; and after this 
Pukshiita, a work ‘on the union of things necessary to 
produce proofs of a first cause; Piiramiirshi, a similar 
work; Samanyii-liikshiini#, on proofs from similarity of 
species; Vishéshii-vyaptee, on proofs arising from the 
distinctions of things; Vishéshii-nirooktee ; Unoomitee, 
on proofs from inference; Vadart hii, on the meaning of 
terms ; Uviiyitvii, five questions on the evidence arising 
from the union of cause and effect, with their answers; 
Niingvadii, a discourse on negatives ; Shiktee-vadit, on 
sounds ; Moktee-vadii, on final liberation ; Vyootptittee- 
vadit, on the causes of things ; Vidhee-vadit, on the meaning 
ofterms; Pramany ii-vadii, on credtble evidence ; Oopadhee- 
vadhti, on the meaning of terms. The last work read is the 
Koosoomanjtilee, by Oodiiyiinacharyit.'\—It must not be 
supposed, that every student reads all these works, or that 
every teacher is capable of giving instructions on them 
ail: to proceed through the whole series occupies a youth 
at Jeast twelve years. He who has pursued these studies 


i The Hindooa consider this work as that which overthrew the heresy of 


the Bouddnts. 
a2 
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te their clok®, is spoken of with admiratidn,’ thus, * He 
has’ read even the Koosoomanjiilee.” With the above- 
mentioned works verious comments are used, according 
to the will of the teacher. 


‘An extract from the work of Vishwii-nat’ht-siddhantti 
will give a still clearer view of the subjects taught in 
these schools : 


“The whole material system may be comprized in the 
terms existence and non-existence. Existence includes 
fivé ideas, matter, qualify, actions, species, and con- 
stituent parts. Non-existence includes four ideas: that 
which does not yet exist; that which is wanting; that 
which may be destroyed, and that whtich never existed. 


The wisdom of God comprehends and makes known 
ali things.—Things, qualities, actions, and species are 
numerous.—'Things include, matter, water, light, air, 
vacuum, time, space, life, and spirit.—Qualities belong 
only to things, and comprehend form, taste, smell, touch, 
ntmrbers, measure, separation, union, inequality, great- 
ness, distance, intellect, happiness, error, desire, envy, 
anxiety, weight, softness, fluidity, habit, works of merit 
antl demerit, and sound.—Action includes, throwing up- 
wards, throwing downwards, drawing towards, opening 


and iroing. 


‘There ‘ate three causes of things: the material cause, 
as tlrtesidl for weaving cloth ; the incidental-canse, as the 
tick with which the potter's wheel is turned, and the 
efficient case, as the wheel upon which earthen ware 
is formed. -Material catisés belong only to the primary 
elements. Of the primary elements, four are essential to 
every form of existence, matter, water, light, and air. 
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Te matter; water, light, wind, and mind, beleng priority, 
succession, measure, action, swiftness. To time, vacuum, 
and the quarters, belong universality and extension. , To 
matter and light belong heaviness, juices, and liquids. To 
wiad belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, priority, succession, and swiftness. To light be- 
long contact, number, measure, kind, union, separation, 
priority, succession, form, fluidity, and swiftness. Te wa- 
ter belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, priority, succession, ewiftness, fluidity, heaviness, 
form, taste, and softness. To matter belong all the pre- 
ceding thirteen qualities, except softness ; and smell is to 
be added. 


Tothe animal soul belong wisdom, joy, sorrow, de- 
sire, envy, care, number, measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, thoughtfulness, and works of merit and demerit. 


To time and the quarters belong, number, measure, 
kind, union, and separation. To vacuum belong the pre- 
ceding five qualities, and sound. To spirit belong nun- 
ber, measure, kind, union, separation, wisdom, and desire. 
To the mind belong priority, succession, number, mea- 
sure, kind, union, seperation, and swiftness. To matter 
belong smell, colour, six kinds of taste, as sour, sweet, 
bitter, salt, pungent, and astringent, perishableness and 
imperishableness, but neither great heat nor great cold. 


The visible world is divided into three parts; viz. 
1, bodies, viviparous, oviparous, and equivocal generation, 
ag,in,the earth, and by the raya of the sun; 2. members, as 
the. mind, the eyes, the nose, the ears, the tongue, and the 
skin; the band, the foot, the voice, and the organs of ge- 

as 
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neration and excretion; 3. the five objects of sense, iaclud- 
ing every material object. 


To water belong whiteness, sweetness, coldness, soft- 
ness, fluidity, perishableness [the gros3 mass] and impe- 
rishableness [atams]. Its properties are ascertained by 
the taste. From the dew to the collected waters of the 
great deep, all is included in this description ; but the 
birth-place of waters is unknown. To light belong heat, 
radiant whiteness, malleableness, perishableness, and 
imperishableness. Light is comprehended Ly the sight, 
uad’is faund in fire, gold, &c. Aur is neither hot nor cold, 
if@ progression is crooked, it is perishable and imperisha- 
ble, is known by contact, exists in every thing from the 
animal soul to the furious tempest. Vacuum is necessary 
to the production of sound; it is indivisible, but may be 
said to exist in separate receptacles. Time gives birth 
to all things, and in it allis comprehended. It divides the 
past and the future, and is indivisible; the divisions of 
time are mere accidents. The quarters are indivisible, 
unchangeable; their use is to ascertain objects near or 
distant; their division is merely accidental. 


Spirit presides over the senses. Every action has its 
proper agent; the body does not possess the principle of 
motion, as is proved from the state of the dead. The opi- 
nion of those who affirm, that the members form the ac- 
tive principle, is proved to be fallacious from the cases of 
the blind, &c. Others affirm, that mind is the source of 
life and motion : but if this were the case, when this fa- 
culty was pursuing some distant object, the body would 
become inanimate. Yet some cause must exist, for there 
is no-effect without a cause; and therefure there is some 
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invisible resident in the body, which direets ail ite mo- 
tions. An objector urges, that he regards no proof which 
is not cognizable by the senses. The Nyayayiki replies, 
that in many cases, the proof of facts must be derived from 
inference : a man at a distance sees a chariot move, but 
the charioteer is concealed: he however immediately 
concludes that there isa driver, since a chariot was never 
known to move itself. It is therefore concluded, that in 
all living bodies there must be an animating pritiple ; 
and that that which excites to the pride of separate exis- 
tence, must be this animating principle. The existence 
of this principle can be ascertained only by the mind. 
Spirit acquires knowledge by evidence and from recol- 
lection. Evidence is of four kinds, that derived from the 
senses, from inference, from comparison, and from sound. 
The five senses apprehend the forms of things, also of 
scents, tastes, sounds, and contact, and are under the con- 
troul of mind. Mind is independent of the senses, and, 
without their assistance, is capable of joy, of sorrow, de- 
sire, envy, and care. Beside the cvidence of the senses, 
raen are capable of receiving evidence through the faculty 
of reason: The Supreme Being knows every thing in 
consequence of his omniscience; pious ascetics know the 
secrets of things by communications from the deity, 


That a first cause exists is inferred from the nature of 
things, and from the impossibility of an effect without a 
cause; hence things invisible are proved to exist from 
those which are visible ; but the objector says, this is not 
alwaya sure proof, for the same effect is seen to urise aut 
of different causes, therefore it is necessary to shew, that 
the effects you mention can only arise from a certain de- 
fined cause. Such an objector is referred to the universe 
as a proof of the existence of an infinite power. 

aft 
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Evidence arises uleo from sound :. when a péraon-hears 
ithe sound 'cow, uli the properties of that animal are form- 
ed in the mind; be understands what is meant, from his 
kuawledge of the term ; that is, from the power of sounds 
4 convey ideas, and from his knowledge of peculiar forms 
of expression. It 1s also necessary, where cound is admit- 
ted as evidence, that the hearer should understand the 
design of the speaker ; the propriety of his expressions ; 
the necessity of order in the arrangement of words; and 
possess a capacity to fill up broken seniences. 


Ideas are received into the mind separately, never in 
a congregated state. fin any case there is a retention 
of. ideas, it is in the calculation of numbers. 


Our conceptions of things are of four kinds, certain, 
uncertain, mistaken, and those formed by comparigon. 
Another kind may be added, ariaing from ridicule.* 


‘Should it be objected, that we are to.regard nothing 
but the evidence of the senses, it is replied, that it is ime 
possible not to acknowledge the evidence of sounds, other- 
wise it would be wrong to fear another when he threatens. 
Where the evidence arising from inference is not admit- 
ted, the non-appearance of a thing would be ivalent 
to non-existence, aud a writing would be ne proof of the 
existence of the writer. Some add another comparison, 
to establish the aame mode of proof: such a person is ve- 
wy-corpulent, but it is certain that he never eats during 
the day; it » clear then, though no one sees him, that he 
myst eat during the night. 


* This seems to be equivalent to the sentiment, that ridicule {a the teat 
of truth. 
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Visible-things are capable of form; taste, contact; seant, 
priority, succession, fluidity, heaviness, coldness, add 
swiftness. Invisible.things include merit, demerit, care, 
reason, &c, To both visible-and invisible things belong 
number, measure, union, and separation. Some-of these 
qualities exist in only one form of matter, and others in 
many: union, separation, nimber, &c. belong to many ; 
but sound and reason only to one. 


Form, taste, scent, fluidity, coldness, swiftness, heavi- 
ness, and measure, possess the properties of the things 
from which they are derived, as long as they continue in 
their natural state. Merit, demerit, care, and properties 
which belong to invisible objects, arise from circum- 
stances separate from the natural cause. 


When the mind casts off for atime its connection with 
the serges, and retires into a vein in the breast called 
Médhya, sleep succeeds. Intercourse with visible objects 
is-called wakefulness. When the mind enters a certain 
part of the vein above-mentioned, profound sleep takes 
place. 


Knowledge is of two kinds, certain and false. The 
latter consists in pronouncing a thing to be different from 
what it really is; and belongs-both to religion and to dif- 
ferent forms of matter : one man declares matter and spi- 
rit to be one; another, by a fault of vision, mistakes an 
object through distance. In fact, this false knowledge is 
to be referred to the difficulty of identifying objects or 
facts, and ascertaining the reality of their existence. 
False knowledge 1s always founded in error. Certain 
knowledge needs no definition. , 
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Joy and sorrow arise out of religion.and irreligion. In- 
ducemente, such as future rewards and punishments, must 
he held out, that the person may resemble the child de- 
sirous of the breast for its own nourishment, and become 
anxious to practise religious duties. To this he must add 
confidence in his ability to perform religious duties, and 
the firmest hopes of being richly rewarded at last, avoid- 
ing that despair which cuts the sinews of all exertion. 


Thought and swiftness form the habit of mind. 


Religion carries to future bliss, and irreligion to future 
misery. 


Sounda proceed from instruments, and from the throat ; 
both are formed in the air. Those formed in the vacuum 
of the ear, follow each other, falling and rising as waves, 
so that preceding sounds are not drowned by those which 
follow. Sounds do not die; if they did, we should not 
be capable of recollecting them : all sounds are of similar 
origin. 


Absorption includes everlasting, unmixed, unbounded 
happiness. 


He who exists in all the forms mentioned by philo- 
sophers—he is God. 


SECT. XXIII.— Works of this Philosophy still extant. 


Gouttimt-sdatrti, the original sentences or aphorisms 
of Gontiimi.—-Nyayti-scdtril-tégka, a comment on the 
s60triis.—A commentary on ditto, by Viirddhiimanit.— 
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Shishitdbiiri, another commentary on the spdtriial— 
Goutiimil-bhasshyti-tééka, a comment en an abridgmeat 
of Goutiimii.—-Sdotropiiskari, an explanation of the 
sodtriis —Nyayt\-sdotriivrittee, remarks on the Nyayi- 
sootriis. 


Gnoomani-khindi, a part of the sootriis on proofs of 
the evidence of things derived from inference. A com- 
ment on ditto, by Shiromiinee.—Unoomanii-khiindii- 
vadarthit, remarks on the Unoomanti-khtindit.—Unoo- 
manalokii, by Miihéshwtirti—Unoomanii-pramany ti-vae 
di, by Bhivaniindit.—Unoomanii-déédhitee-vyakhya, by 
the same author.— Unoomitee-khiindiinitt.—Unoomitee- 
piiramtirshii-vicharti.—Oopadhee-vadii-rithiisyti, a com- 
ment on the Unoomanii-khiindii, by Gidadhirit.—Ano- 
ther comment, by Miit’hooranat’hti—An explanatory 
treatise on the above, by Bhivaniindil.—A comment by 
Khrishniibhiittii on the comment of Jiigiid@éshit relative 
to this chapter—Unoomanii-nirasii, on the rejection 
of inference as a mode of proof. 


Pritiksht-khiindii, another chapter of the sootris, on 
the evidence of the senses.—A comment on ditto by Shi- 
romiinee.—An explanation of the same work.—Priitiik- 
shit-pitrishishtii, further remarks on the Priitiikshi-khiin- 
di.—A comment on the Priititkehalokii, by Miit’hoora- 
nat’hii.—Priitiikshii-vadii, on the evidence of the senses. 


Shiibdii-khiindti, another chapter of the sdotriis, on 
the evidence of oral testimony.—A comment by Miit’- 
hoora-nat‘hii. — Shitbdaloki.— Tiirkii-pritkashii-shtihdil- 
kiindit, a comment.—Shiibdil-miinee-tiptince. 


Chintamiinee, on the evidences of the senses, op that 
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arising from inference, from comparison, and from oral 
teatimony.—-A comment on ditto, by Rodcher-dittt. 


Koosoomanjiilee, by Oodityinacharyii, on the divine 
nature. 


Nyayi-leélaviitéé, by Shréé-Billibht.—Leélaviiteé- 
vivékii, Léélaviiteé-vrittee, and Léelaviiteé-oopayii, on 
the opinions of the Noiyayikis.—A comment on the last 
work, by Viirdhitmanii.—Léélaviitéc, by Shiromiinee.— 
Léélaviitéé-tééka, a comment on ditto. 


Déédhitee, the celebrated work of Shirominee.—A 
comment on the work of Shiromiinee, by Jiiyi-Ramiti.— 
Another called vyakha.—Others by Jiigiidééshi, Giidad- 
hii, and Mihadévi.—A comment by Krishnt-bhiittii 
ca the comment of Gitdadhirii. 


Stingshiiyanoomitee, and Siingshttyanoomitce-vadart’- 
hii, on conjecture.—A comment on the Nyayti-mikii- 
riindi.— V yootpiittee, a work by Gidadhtirt.—Kiti- 
koddha:ii—A comment on Tiirkit-bhasha, by Gouree- 
Kantit. — Nyay it-koustoobhii, an explanation of the Nyayti 
doctrines.-Nyayii-ti!wii chintamiinee-pritkashii, thoughts 
on the essence of the Nyayii philosophy.—A comment on 
the Siddhanti-tiitwt, by Gokooli-nat’hii-vopadhyayt.— 
Priityasiittee-vicharii, on the evidence arismg from come 
parison.— Niivyii-mitii-vadart’hi, on new opinions.— 
Badbi-biiddhee, on certain nowledge —Vishityiita- 
vichari, on evidence arising from visible objects~~ 
Pitkshiita-vadhart’hu, syllogism. on cause and effectmm 
Tirhii-bhasha-sarti-minjiireé, a compilation.—-Mtingiht, 
vadart’hi, a work on the invocations prefixed to Hindoo 
writings.—Samiigréé-vadart’hii, on the means of obtain- 
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ing philosophical knowledge—-A comment on the Niing~ 
vadii, on negatives, by Jigiidééshitirkaliinkariuc 
Mooktaviiléé-déépika, a comment on the Mooktavilée, 
—Another work bearing this ttle by Pikshiidhtrt- 
mishrii.—Ulankarit-piriskari, a work on the meaning of 
terms.—Piidart’hi-tiitwavillokit, a similar work.— Voish- 
éshikti-sodtroptiskarti, the meaning, of the Voishéshiky 
sdotriis.—Nyay ii-siddhantit-miinjiiréé, a nosegay of proofs 
respecting the Nyayti.— Turki -bhashii-priikashi, a simi- 
Jar work.—Alokii, (light) a name like that of the Star or 
the Sun news-papers.—Shiiktee-vicharti, on the meaning 
of sounds.—Drivyiikiriinayiilée, on the nature of sub- 
stances —Nyayil-pramanyi-minjiiréc-tétka, on proofs 
from evidence, by Narayiinti.— Piidii-vyakhya-riitnaktird, 
on the meaning of words.— Vishishtii-voishishtyil-bodht, 
a similar work.—Samanyi-liikshiina-vadart’hii, ditto.— 
Pramanytivadii, on the four proofs of things.—Koosoo- 
manjilee-mikiriindii, on the divine nature.—A comment 
on ditto.— Vivnttee-koosoomanjiilee-karika-vyokhya, a 
similar work.—V yapteevadhii-rithiisyti, on the causes of 
things. —Kariikit-chitkrii, on the six parts of spcech.—— 
Nyayt-siddhantii-miinjiiréé-shtibdii-pirichédit, an abridg- 
ment of the terms used in the Nyayti.—Tatpiiryii-siindiir- 
bhii-nyari, on the meaning of words.- Viirdhtimanti 
hkiriinavtléé-priikashi, on different philosophical opinions. 
~Nyayii-sitinkehépii, a short abridgment of the Nyaytt 
philosophy.—Oopitkriimii-vadti, on the grounds of dis- 
pute.—Pirititwi-priikashika, on the essence of the 
Nyayii.—Piidart’hii-chiindmka, on the meaning of terms. 
—Nyayii-pidart’hil-déépika, an abridgment.—Nyayt 
mookta-viilee, a eimilar work.—Mookta-viilee-priikashi, 
ditte.-Pitdarthi-déépika, ditto.—Siddhantiminjtireé- 
tétka, a comment on the Siddhantt-mtinjitirét.—Nyay ii- 
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seri, dn abridgment.—Tatpiryi-déépika, a comment on 
ditte.—Goonii-kiriina-viiléé, on the ¥4 goonits._-Nyayt- 
stingrithi, by Righoo-nat’hii —Nyayli-tiitwalokit, an 
abridgment.—Titwil-vivékii-mooli, ditto.—A comment 
on ditto.—N tikshiitrii-vada-viiléé, on astronomical terms. 
—Nyayil-varttikii-tééka, a short comment.—Siinnee- 
kiirshii-vadii, on the union of visible objecta with the 
senses.— N yayii-mookta-viiléé-tééka, by Miiha-dévit.— 
Gnanii-vadii, on the knowledge of realities. —Uviy itivii- 
riihiisyi, on conducting disputes syllogistically.—N yayii- 
pinchiipiidika-sitécki, a similar work with a commentary. 
—Siddhantii-rithisyit. — Prit’hiima-vyootpittee-vicharti, 
on the nature of sounds.—The second part of ditto,— 
May ii-varttikii-tatpiiryi-téeka, by Vachiisputec-mishrit. 

,oukikii-nyayii-riittnakiri, by Rtighoo-nat’hit.—Sing- 
skarii-vicharii, the arrangement of sounds.—Siityiipiidar- 
Uhi, the arrangement of things.—Priishistii-padii- 
bhashyii, 2 comment on the Prishiistii-vadii.—Nyayi- 
vadghart’hii, on the doctrines of the Nyayii.—Ktinadii- 
bhashariitnii, a work on terms, by Kiinadit.—Unasha- 
purichédi, by Vishwii-Nat’hi-Piinchaniinil, on the names 
of things.—Nyayti-moolii-ptiribhasha, a comment on the 
Nyayii-moolii, by Séérii-dévit. 


SECT. XX1IV.—Translation of the sddtris of Gouliimi 
in an abridged form, as explained by Vishwit-Nathi- 
Siddhanti.. 


There are sixteen parts {piidart’hiis] connected with 
the discussion of a proposition, viz. 1. priimanii, 2. prii- 
méyti, 3. stingshtiyii, 4. priiyojiinti, 5. drishtantii, 6. sid- 
dhantii, 7. tiviiytivi, 8. tirkki, 9. nirniyi, 10. vadit, 
11. jiiipt, 12. vittinda, 13. hétwa-bhasii, 14. chiilti, 
15. jatee, and 16. nigrithi-st’hanii. He who obtains the 
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true knowledge of these things will secure libération 
{that is, he will be able by them to establish from infe- 
rence the undoubted existence of God}. 


Vishwit-Nat’hii first explains the reason why Goatiimii, 
in his sdotriis, places the proofs [priimanit] of things be- 
fore he describes the object [priiméyii] respecting which 
proof is sought, by urging, that every thing is in a state 
of uncertainty until its existence is proved; but that after 
its existence 1s clearly ascertained, the desire to be ac- 
quainted with it, is formed in the mind. Still it is neces~ 
sary that the proofs of the existence of an object should 
admit of no contradiction, but be clear and perfect. In 
order to establish these proofs, all doubts [siingshilyi] 
should be cleared up, and the necessity [ prityojtinii) of 
the existence of the object be made manifest, especially 
by proofs from comparison [drishtantii] The argument 
will then amount to certainty [siddhanti]. Still, two 
opponents discuss the matter in dispute through five 
points [iiviiytivii] of argument (tiirkkii], and from this 
arises decision [nirntiyii]. The dispute [vada] is again 
resumed [julpti], and continued by the opponent, who 
still urges vain objections, [vitiinda] against the offered 
reasons [hétwa-bhasii], and uses various deceptions [chit- 
lit], alledging, that the cause in hand belongs not to the 
thing [jatee] to which it is assigned. The whole ends in 
putting to silence [nigriihii-si’hant] the opponent. 


After the acquisition of tue knowledge above-mentioned 
{of the existence of God, by inference, through these 
pidart’hits], the person under its influence constantly 
meditates on spirit, and thus destroys all false ideas, 
though he still continues subject to the fruits of birth, 
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and obtains liberation only by degrees. ! In the progress 
of obtaining liberation, first, false tdeas from which desire 
arise, and passion also, being destroyed, merit and de- 
merit, springing from passion, are also destroyed, and with 
them the cause of birth, as well as the body and all its 
sorrows : then follows liberation. 


There are four kinds of evidence [priimani]: that of 
the senses, that arising from inference, from comparison, 
and from testimony. The evidence denominated priituk- 
shi, or that derived from the senses, or from the percep- 
tion of an object known before, does not admit of mis- 
take or uncertainty. The evidence termed tinvomanit 
{inference ] 13 of three kinds, viz. Poorviiviit, or the infe- 
rence of the effect from the cause; 2. Shéshitivii(, or the 
inference of the cause frum the effect; and 3. Samanyoto- 
drishtiing. ‘The first kind is thus illustrated : ‘rom the 
sight of a dark cloud, an inference is drawn that there 
will be rain. The second is illustrated by inferring trom 
the swell of a river, that rain has descended. The other 
kind of inference, which has no immediate connection 
with cause and effect, happens when a person sees some- 
thing, and, having ascertained it to he composed of earth, 
denominates it a thing (drivyii). The capacity possessed 
by things of receiving a denomination, forms another 
ground of inference, as does the essential difference sub- 
sisting between things, as, such an animal cannot bea 
sheep, it therefore must be a deer, for it has large horns. 
The evidence denominated oopiimanii, arises from com- 
parison or similarity. The words (testimony) of a faithful 
person are termed shiibdii, of which there are two kinds, 
one capable of present proof, and the other that which 
awaits completion from the events of a future state. 
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2. How many things [priméyi] are there respecting 
which evidence is sought? The answer 1s, spirit, body, 
the senses, the objects of the senses, intellect, mini or 
mind, excitation, error, transmigration, the consequences 
of works, sorrow, and liberation. Spirit is that which is 
distinguished by desire, envy, anxiety, joy, sorrow, and 
knowledge. The body is that in which are found, pursuit, 
the senses, joy, and sorrow.’ The separate caparity of 
smell, taste, sight, touch, and hearing, belong to the senses. 
The senses are derived from, and employed upon, the five 
primary clements, viz. carth, water, firc, air, and vacuum, 
the qualities of which are scent, taste, form, touch, and 
sound. Intellect is the same as knowledge. The faculty 
that receives ideas separately, 19 called miinii. The ex- 
citation which a person feels when about to speak, or to 
act, or to form ideas, is called priivrittee. Desire, envy, 
fascination, &c. which also excite to action, are called 
faults. A perpetual succession of birth and death till the 
person obtains liberation, is called prétytibhavii, or trans- 
migration. He who is properly sensible of the evils of 
this perpetual subjection to birth and death will seek hi- 
beration. Some affirm, that death is to be identified with 
the completion of those enjoyments or sufferings which 
result from accountability for the actions performed in 
preceding births ; others ca] the dissolution of the union 
between the animal soul and the body, death ; and others 
contend, that death 1s merely the dissolution of the body. 
Birth is that which forms the tie between the animal soul 
and the body. The fruits of actions are, those present 
acts of religion and irreligion which arise out of desire 


‘The commentators observe hele, that joy and sorrow do not properly 
belong to body, for they are not found in a dead body ; but that Goutiimit's 
Insaning mat have been, that joy and sor ow belong to spirit as clothed with 
a body. 
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.and error. Some say, that the very body, the senses, and 

the faculties also, are the fruits of actions. Sorrow is 
identified with pain. Pleasure arises out of pain; and 
hence pleasure itself is in fact pain. The liberation of 
the animal soul consists in its entire emancipation from 
sorrow, and from birth. 


3. Doubt which arises respecting the real identity of 
an object, is denominated singshity2, as when a person, 
seeing a cloud, is uncertain whether it is composed of dust 
or of smoke. This may arise from there being in the ob- 
ject before us both common and extraordinary properties, 
or from difference in testimony respecting it, or from 
doubts whether the judgment we form of the thing be cor- 
rect or not. This siingshiiyii is removed, when, of two 
contradictory ideas, one is preferred. 


A. That object which desire of enjoyment has made 
necessary, is denominated pritdhanii-priyojiiné. That 
which is secondary, or an assisting cause in obtaining a 
good, ts denominated ipridhani-prityojini. 


5. An example or simile which at once proves a fact 
and satisfies an objector, is called drishtantit. 


6. An undoubted decision respecting the meaning of 
the shastrit, is called siddhantiz, as is likewise the decision 
where two opponents come to an agreement, as well 
as when a certain interpretation meets with universal 
consent. This latter is the case when none of the shas- 
triis give a different meaning, but all agree in the mean- 
ing assigned, and also when a persen is able. to bring 
the,evidence of others in favour of his own ‘opinipa. 
When the establishment of one truth equally establishes, 
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withowt contradiction, a second, it is called idhikiirimite 
siddhanti. When a person describes a fact in figurative 
language, but when the meaning is admitted by all to be 
incontrovertible, this is termed tbhyooptigtimi-siddhantil. 


7. Uvityiivit includes priitigna, hétoo, oodabtirtind, 
oopiiniyil, and nigtimiint. A simple proposition is de- 
nominated priitignii; that which is offered to establish’a 
proposition receives the nanre of hétoo; the proofs by 
which this hétoo is made good, are called oodahitrinit; 
that which strengthens these proofs is oopiintiyii: the 
summing up of these proofs, shewing the establishment of 
the proposition, is termed nigiimiinis. 


8. Categorical reasoning is termed éérkki, and is thus 
conducted: If there be no cause, there can be no effect. 
Further to illustrate the meaning of this term, the author 
lays down four similar undeniable propositions. 


9. When in an argument a person overcomes his op- 
ponent, and establishes his own proposition, this is termed 
nirniyt. 


10. The sitaple discussion of a subject through a series 
of propositions is called cad#. In this case a moderator 
is not necessary; Kut when the parties enter into close 
discussion, and examine each other’s arguments, a mode- 
trator is requisite : a moderator should possess a clear un- 
derstanding, he should be experienced in argument, ca- 
pxbte of patient and sober attention, ready in reply, feat- 
lead of citiclusions, of solid judgment, acceptable to all, 
impartial, and religious. Further, seeing that God has 
placed in our ndture a disposition td err, and that at 
Hajes-a ¢udden incapacity for judgment seizes a person, 

n2 
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therefore in the discussions of learned men several mode- 
rators should always be appointed. 


1]. When a disputant takes up the argument of his op- 
ponent znd attempts a reply in a solid discussion, it 18 
called y2/pi. He first objects to the preposition as incor- 
rect, and then to the proofs as insufficient. He moreover 
supplies a new proposition, and shews, that it accords 
with certain opinions; and must be true He adds a 
number of heterogeneous untenable observations, which 
he endeavours to defend, till he repeats merely what he 
had before said, and contradicts himself. At length, he 
enquires why every thing he urges is objected to, and 
asks, whether his opponent will rea}ly enter into the argu- 
ment. This, however, is merely a pretext to conceal his 
defeat, and his incapacity of making further reply. The 
moderator now reproves him. 


12. A person’s thus continuing to object to the argu- 
ment of another, through a mere desire of victory, i» 
termed vitiinda cadir. 


13. In Aétwa-bhasit there are five divisions, viz. siivyub, 
hicharti, virooddhii, sitpriitipiikshii, isiddhee, and vadhii. 
The assignment of a plausible though false reason ta 
establish a proposition, is called hétwa-bhasti, Agree- 
ment as well as disagreement in locality between the 
cause and the effect. is termed stivyiibhicharil, of which 
this is one of three instances, When a person contends 
that smoke must exist in a certain place, because that 
place contains fire, his proposition is open to objection, 
for from a red hot bar of iron smoke does not proceed, 
When a person contends for an unnatural proposition, it 
is called virooddhii, as when he says, | saw an object, 
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and ascertained that it was a man, because it had four 
legs. When two reasons, which appear equally strong, 
but one of which is false, are connected with a propo- 
sition, this is termed siitpriitiptikshd. This applies to 
the attempts to prove that there is no God, in which the 
mere arguments may appear to be equally strong on both 
sides. When the proof ofa proposition is not in itself 
decisive, but needs to be established by proof, it is called 
iisiddhee, in which also there are three divisions. When 
the proofs offered im favour of a proposition, instead of 
establishing its truth, tend to overturn it, this is called 
vadhit. 


14. OF chalit there are, three hinds, viz. vak-chiilhi, 
samanyii-chiili, and oopiicharii-chilit. The first exists 
when a sentence 1; capable of a double meaning, or of 
conveying an erropeous idea, as, a person affirms that 
kine have horns, when it may be objected that a calf has 
no horns. The seeond, when a person speaks in too 
general a manner, as, when he says such an object can be 
accomphshed by man; to which it may be objected, that 
it cannot be done by alame man. The third is realized 
when a person, calling one thing by the name of another, 
says, “ The market is very noisy,” intending to say, that 
the people assembled in the market are very noisy. 


15. When a person is unable to support an argument, 
bot, on the contrary, Jays himself open to refutation, it 
is called jatee. 


16. When an opponent is so completely overcome in 
argument as to be reproached by his judges, it is called 
nigrithti-st’ henit. 


rn 3 
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{Here the explanation of the sixteep piidart'hiis is 
closed, and the author, beginning with stingshityt, the 
third pitdart’hii, replies to objections, ] 


An opponent denies that doubts can arise either from 
similar or dissimilar properties, for, il’ a person sees a 
horse at a distance, but knows not whether it be a horse 
or an ass, 6till he pronounces it like a horse, or, vice versa. 
To this Goutiimi rephes, that in speaking of doubt, he 
meant to confine it to a case in which similar properties, 
amperceptibility of difference, aud want of decision of 
mind, were united. This opponent now adds, that nei- 
ther in these cireumstances can doubt arise, and asks 
where this uncertainty and want of conception are found, 
in the object seen? or in the mind? It must be in the 
mind ; and if these things exist in the mind, then every 
thing will be in a state of uncertainty. Goutiinii again 
explains, and says, that where similar properties exist, 
for want of decisive marks of difference, doubt will exist. 
It is true, the mind is subject to the evidence of the 
senses, but for want of a more perfect and decisive diseo- 
very, it may remain in doubt. 


Another now ebjects, that he admits not the evidence 
asserted to arise from priitiikshi, inoomani, oopiimant, 
and ehiibdti. The senses were created to give the know- 
lndge of objects: therefore objects must have existed be- 
fore the senses, and independently of them, for there 
would have been no reason in creating the medium of 
knowledge, had there not been something upon which 
this medium should be exercised. You before affirmed, 
he adds, that when the senses become exerciged on att ob- 
ject, that object becomes known (priittikshii), but ag-all 
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objecta necessarily exiated before the senses, the senses 
could not be necessary to their existence. Pritmanii 
(proof) must be common to past, present, and future time ; 
but, according to your acknowledgement, there was a 
time when it did not exist. If you say, that objects and 
the evidence of their existence exist at otice, this also is 
mistake, for we obtain all our knowledge gradually ; as, 
first, the names of things are given; then this name is 
sounded; the sound is to be heard; its meaning is to be 
understood, and after this the knowledge of the thing is 
obtained. To all this Goutiimii replies, If )ou maintain 
that nothing is capable of proof, 1 would ask whence you 
will obtain proof of your own proposition, that nothing 
can be proved? therefore you stand condemned by your 
own argument. The opponent now observes, tbat this 
was not his meaning ; but that he meant to affirm, that 
there was no such thing as substance; that every thing 
was vacuum; and that therefore objects, and the evidence 
of their existence, must both be mistake, and can only be 
admitted in an accommodated sense. Gouttimti shews, 
that this proposition is untenable, and illustrates his argu- 
ment by the example of a drum, which must have had an 
existence before the sound which proceeds from it reaches 
the ear: here the proof is sound, and the object of proof 
the drum; but in the instance of the sun displaying ob- 
jects, we have first the proof, or the manifester, ihe sun, 
and next the things manifested, visible objects; another 
proof arises from fire and smoke, both which exist at the 
same moment. Wherefore, from hence it is manifest, 
that wherever the proof of things can be united to that 
which is t2 be proved, such proof will be established. 
The proof derived from the senses only is next objected 
to, and the understanding, it is contended, is the only pro- 
per witness. Gouttimit admits, that the understanding is 
R4 
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the most proper witness: but still contends, that the 
senses, a8 supplying proof of things, must be admitted 
algo as witnesses. The objector now urges, that by the 
acknowledgment, that the understanding is necessary to 
confirm the testimony of the senses, the imperfection of 
the evidence of the senses is acknowledged, their testi- 
mony not being self-sufficient. Should it be maintained, 
he continues, that the senses alone are competent to sup- 
ply sufficient evidence of things, might I not affirm, that 
there is no need tosearch for evidence, things having their 
own evidence in themselves ? Goutiimit says, the evidenge 
which relates to objects is of two kinds, that which needs 
support, and that which is :n itself decisive: a lamp de- 
pends upon the sight of others for manifestation, but the 
eyes are possessed of an inherent energy, so that other 
aselstance is unnecessary. 


Respecting the evidence of the senses, it is farther ob- 
jected, that as the senses depend upon union to spirit for 
the power they possess, their being called evidence is not 
to be admitted. Gouttimii admits, that the union of 
spirit is necessary, but that this does not affect the argu- 
ment, since spirit is necessary to every action, as well as 
space and time; but spirit merely assists in forming gene- 
ral ideas; the senses individuate objects. A man in a 
state of profound sleep is awaked by the sound of thunder ; 
in this instance the ear alone is the means of evidence, for 
the senses and spirit had no intercourse at the time; so 
also when a person in deep thought is suddenly surprized 
by the touch of fire, the first impression is on the sense of 
feeling, and afterwards spirit is awakened to a sense of 
danger. It is still objected, that these illustrations are 
false, for very often, when a person’s thoughts are intense- 
ly fixed on an object, the senses do not assist him in dis- 
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covering a fraud which may be practised upon him: to 
this Goutiimii replies, that this is a mere accidental fault, 
arising from intense abstraction or occupation of mind. 
Again, the objector pleads, that what Goutiimii calls the 
evidence of the senses is merely inference, for that every 
object is seen only imperfectly, and therefore a great part 
of what is known about it must be from inference. Cion- 
tiimii says, the constituent parts of any thing, though not 
seen distinctly, form a united whole, for every part is es- 
sential to the whole. 


The author next discusses the proofs of things arising 
from inference. An opponent thus objects to inference 
from effects: a person seeing the swell of a river, infers, 
that there has been rain ; but it may have happened that 
this swell has been caused by the breaking down of an 
embankment. Goutiimii replies, that the increase of a 
river through an obstruction being removed is but small : 
but that the swell] of a river from the rains 1s prodigious. 


The objector next calls upon Goutiimii to establish the 
proposition, that the proofs of things apply to time as 
past, present, and to come, and maintains, that present 
time is a non-entity : we can never say, Time 18; while 
we are uttering the words, it is gone. Goutiimil contends, 
that if present time be not admitted, neither the past nor 
the future can be maintained, for they belong to each 
other; and the very idea of any thing being present or 
visible necessarily belongs to present time. 


Respecting the proof from comparison, the objector en- 
quires whether this comparison be partial or whether it 
extend to the whole form of the thing by which the compa- 
rison is made? If it should be said, that comparison em- 
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braces the whole of the object, then you will be compelled 
to compare acéw with acow, things of the same form and 
species one with another. Ifit be said, that the compari- 
eon must nearly meet in all parts, then you must compare 
a cow with a buffalo, which will be no legitimate compa- 
rison. If it be said, the comparison may resemble in 
some sinall measure the object alluded to, it will be the 
comparison of a grain of mustard-seed with Sooméroo. 
To all this Goutiimiti thus replies, the comparison for 
which I contend is that which is ever perféct, as that be- 
tween the moon and the human face. The objector, 
taking up the argument of the Voishéshikil-schaol, now 
epptends, that what Goutitmii calls proof from compariean 
ig the same thing as proof from inference. Goutiimi, on 
the other hand, maintains, that there is a real distinction 
between inference and comparison ; that when proof isto 
be derived from inference, it is necessary that there 
should be entire union between the cause and the effect ; 
but this is not necessary to establish a proof from compa- 
rison. Still, however, he acknowledges that there is 
some agreement between comparison and inference. 


The objector denies, that sound can be considered as 
forming a distinct medium of proof, and pleads, that it is 
the same as inference ; that sound is the cause, and that 
the meaning is inseparably united to it, and inferred from 

.Goutiimil denies the existence of this inseparable 
union between sound and its meaning, for a barley-corn 
is called by us jiivii, but by the miéchchiis hiinkoo; the 
‘proof from sound therefore cannot belong to inference. 
‘When a person is commanded to bring any thing to another 
he does not understand the words by inféreace, but 
attends to their literal meaning; and it is in this form 
that the evidence of sound is admitted in all the commerce 
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of life, and respecting invisible objects : in the latter ease, 
the shastrii is that which gives efficacy to sound. Theob- 
jector here says, Your shastrii is fulse, for the benefits it 
promises are not realized; and the methods it takes 
to oblige men to the practice of ceremonies prove that it 
is false. Gouttimil reminds the objector, that the shastrii 
holds forth invisible blessings, and therefore if these are 
not visible, the shastrii is not to be blamed : but there are 
also visible benefits attending ohedience to the shastrti ; 
the pious man is every where honoured; he is never de- 
spised; and the reason why benefite resulting from reli- 
gion are not more visible is because men are not more 
perfect. 


The objector next enquires, why the proofs of things 
ehould be confined to four, the senses, inference, compa- 
rison, and sound, since, beside these, there are three other 
modes of proof, viz. tradition, the necessity of things, and 
non-entity. Goutiimi, in reply, contends, that the two 
firet of these belong to sound, and that 1on-eniity belongs 
to inference. We are not to suppose, adds Gouttimit, 
that the shastrit is uncreated, for all the words of whieh it 
is composed are of human composition ; to be at all under- 
stood they are dependent upon the faculty of heariagy 
and they are subject to decay; the source of sound is the 
power of utterance placed in the throat ; but if thp védt 
were uncreated, there would be no need of the organs of 
speech. [Here Gouttimi, to a considerable length, puy- 
sues the argument relative to sound, and pronounces it te 
be of human invention, and not as his opponent suppeaw 


uacreated], 


; i 
The objector still urges, that there has beeu a continyal 
repetition of alphabetic sounds without any beginning, for 
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men repeat the letters as those which have ever had an 
existence. Goutiimil says, if sounds were uncreated, we 
should not depend on the constant reiteration of these 
sounds. Besides, whatever is uncreated has only one 
form, but sounds possess an endless variety; they are 
the symbols of things: the power of sound hies in express~ 
ing kind, qualities, actions, and whatever is desired. 


Some persons maintain, that the senses are the same as 
spirit, according to the expressions, “ Jam blind;” “ J 
am deaf.” But, says Goutiitmii, this would be giving to 
each individual five spirits, according to the number of 
the senses; one would be the seer, another the hearer, 
&c. There must be therefore one spirit, and that sepa- 
rate from the senses. The objector here asks, If there 
be one spirit, why are not all the powers of the senses 
put in motion at once by this spirit? Goutiimit says, 
Each sense has its separate office, but spirit 13 served by 
them all: when one sense (the sight) is destroyed, how 
does the person remember objects formerly seen, if the 
sense itself be spirit, and that exists no longer ? 


Other unbelievers contend, that body is the same as 
spirit, for that men say, “ Jam white;” “ Z am corpu- 
Jent,’”’ &c. Goutiimii says, If the body be spirit, then 
when you burn or bury the body, you become guilty of 
the crime of murder; but upon our principles, that spirit 
is indestructible, he who burns a dead body is not a mur- 
derer, for the man whose body is consumed stil} lives : 
the destruction of the body is not the destruction of spirit, 
but of the dwelling-place of spirit. The objector now 
turns on Goutiimii, and says, According to this reasoning, 
the term death has no meaning, for it is not the body 
which dics, because the body is inanimate matter; and it 
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is not the spirit, for spirit is indestructible. Goutiimit 
admits, that the word death in this case is used in a quali- 
fied sense, and that it is called the death of spirit merely 
as it is the dissolution of the tenacious uvion between the 
soul and the animal spirit. 


Others contend, that the faculty of reason, or mind, is 
the same with spirit, agreeably to the expression, “ J do 
not remember,” &c. Goutiimii says, This is incorrect, for 
these words themselves prove a spirit distinct from the 
faculty of reason; the person means to say, “ I am endea- 
wouring to remember, that which in my mind I had lost.” 
Further, if mind were the same as spirit, it would happen, 
that when the mind wandered, the body would be without 
a soul. 


Goutiimii next maintains, that spirit is uncreated, 
because it is distinct from body. But to this it is objected, 
that when the body dies nothing is left ; nothing to prove 
that any part of the man remains. Goutiimii says, 
the spirit passes into another state, and must therefore be 
a separate being; and this may be inferred from a child’s 
being subject to fears and other sensations which it could 
mever have acquired but from the impressions received 
in preceding forms of existence. To this the opponent 
replies, that these sensations afford no proof of the exist- 
ence of a spirit distinct from the body, and passing into a 
succession of bodies, but that they arise from the mere 
constitution of nature: it would be as correct to say, that 
the expansion and contraction of the flower of the lotus 
proves that it has a soul, and that it learnt these marks of 
joy and fear (contraction and expansion) in some former 
birth. Goutiimii maintains in reply, that these actions of 
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the lotus are suliject to the seasons, bat not the actions of 
a“chitd. 


The dpinion of another class of disputants is now 
brought forward, that in the constitution of nature there 
ig #6 such thing as the trunk and the branches, but that 
éV¥ery thing is to be resolved into constituent parts. Gou- 
(timii confutes this by three observations, that when the 
bearithes are severed from the trunk, the tree does not die ; 
iat Wf a multitude of constituent parts be destroyed, they 
a6 ‘not retain their specific qualities, but all assume one 
quality different from these parts; and lastly, that the 
idéa of death upon this system could not be maintained, 
for that the constituent parts remain after the consumma- 
tion of death. 


Gauttimii next enquires into the number of elements of 
which the body is compounded, adding, that the principal 
element is matter, since the predominant qualities of matter 
are also predominant in the body,viz. smell and hardness. 
Some alledge, that bodies are entirely composed of earth, 
water, and light, for that smell, coldness, and heat are 
foend th all bodies. Others add, that air must be added, 
for that we see in bodies the power of respiration, &c. 
And others plead for a fifth property in bodies, space, 
adding that this property is plainly discoverable. The 
petticulars of these different opinions are to be found in 
the comment (Bhashyt). The commentator néxt mentions 
in idea maintained by the sougiitits, that there are anly 
four primary elements, and that space has no existence, 
for that all space is filled with air. Goutiimit affirms, fhat 
bodies ere in their origin mere earth, and that the éther 
elometits ave afterwards joined to bodies for the purposes 
of existence. 
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Gouttimi next enters on an examination into the powet 
of the senses, and contends that the seat of vision 14 the 
pupil of the eye, and not the iris. An opponent objects 
to this, that the pupil is too small a body to embrace large 
objects, and that therefore the whole eye must be engaged 
in the work of vision. Goutiimil replies, that the seat of 
vision must be confined to that part of the eye which is 
made up of light (tézi); and that as the blaze of a lamp 
is capable of the greatest compression as well as expan+ 
sion, so the tézil of the eye is possessed of the same 
quality, When the power of vision falls upon a transpa~ 
rent body, it sees through it, but when it falls upoh am 
opaque body, it rests on the surface. The objeetor 
enquires into the proof, that the light [tézu] of the eye is 
confined to the pupil of this member; and Gouttimiy, in 
reply, quotes the case of animals possessed of night- 
vision, urging, that in them the pupil of the eye is seen 
to be full of tézii. The objector now urges, that man 
has only one sense and uot five, and that this one is the 
skin, for that skin comprizes all the five senses. Ges 
tiimil says, if this were the case, then all the impressions of 
the senses would be one and the same, and we must ealt 
seeing, hearing, &c. by one name, contact: but we know, 
from the voice of all antiquity and of all the shastrits, that 
there are five senses; and that the understanding, in-its 
operations, uses all the five senses for the different pur- 
poses of life. Ifwe confound the use and certainty of the 
senses, the power of ascertaining truth will be lost, and 
men can never obtain final liberation, 


Goutumt next teaches, that earth possesses four of the 


five properties of the senses, scent, taste, form, and don- 
tact; that water possesses taste, form, and contact; that 
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light possesses only form and contact; that air possesses 
only the power of sound and contact ; and that to space 
belongs only the property of sound. He maintains, that 
the five senses are derived from the five primary ele- 
ments; that each sense embraces the property of the 
element from which it is derived: for instance, the ear” 
is derived from vacuum, and hence possesses the power of 
sound: the nose is derived from earth, and in conse- 
quence possesses the power of smell, and so of the rest. 
But if different properties belonged to one sense, that 
sense would possess the power of different senses, which 
isnot the case. The objector here observes, that not 
onlyescent i is found in earth, but a liquid property lke- 
wise. Gouttimii admits, that the creator, whether God 
or nature, has, in all the parts of his work, united differ- 
ent elements, though every element preserves its own 
properties. 


The sankyiis affirm, that the principle of knowledge is 
one and eternal, and illustrate this idea by the sentence, 
<¢ What I formerly saw, that I now touch.” Goutiimi 
confutes this proposition thus: If you maintain that the 
principle of knowledge 1s eternal, you must admit that it 
is also unchangeable; but a man often says, “ that which 
I once knew, 1 have now forgotten.” Here the greatest 
change has taken place betwixt the person knowing and 
the thing known. You, addressing the sankyiis, also 
maintain, that the understanding takes the form of its 
own conceptions in whatever becomes the object of know- 
ledge; but 1f so, then knowledge can never be one and 
eternal, for the understanding must change with every 
object with which it becomes identified. And ifthe un- 


™ ‘The power of hearing 13 implicd. 
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derstanding be ever the then its ®perations t 
partake of thebame mene) eid thé expressio: en 
know not,” can find no place among men. ‘From 

wilt appear the falsehood of the doctrine of the sankyti 
philosophers that the understanding,: when emancipated 
from the influence of visible objects, is spirit or God. 


Gouitinit next inquires into the nature of the under 
standing : is it, agreeably to the Bouddhis, to be identi- 
fied with the senses, or, according to a sect of more dati 
unbelievers, with visible objects themselves? To these 
persons he says, Both your systems must be wrong, ‘tee, 
after any one of the senses has been destroyed, and the 
object too upon which that sense was employed, the man 
still retains the power of remembering both. If the an- 
derstanding were the same as the senses, the understand- 
ing and the senses would always be united, but we ofteh 
find one of the senses employed on an object, when the 
understanding is busy elsewhere. And further, every 
person is susceptible of desire and abhorrence, but these 
feelings must be appended to knowledge, for they cainvot 
be parts of visible objects, nor of the senses. From hence 
then it is evident, that the understanding is something 
separate from the eenses and from visible objects. The 
charvvakis, who identify the bedy with spirit, plead, that 
as desire and abhorrence have their seat in the body, if 
knpwledge bu.in union with ihem, its seat also must be 
the body : sand add, it is plain, that desire must belong to- 
the indy, as we cee"the betty, under the influence of de- 
sire; full jofiectivity. Goutiimti maintaing, that these 
three, deairp; ubharrenes and knowledge, must belorig to 
rigtiriateae how if'a livisig principle be admitted, 
Anklet ghatten nuet.2io be scknowlédgéd, for the bodly'in 
a state of death is inbrt, and we-are sure it is not then the 

vou. Ly. 
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subject of desire. &c. The exertions made by the hody 
pnder the influence of desire are to attributed to the ani- 
mating and indwelling spirit. Nor can desire, abbor- 
royce and knowledge, be said to dwell in the reasoning 
faculty (miini), for miinii can do nothing without the 
animating principle, and it is liable to forgetfulness and 
changeability, Iftherefore these three are neither in the 
sepses, in the body, nor in the thinking faculty, where are 
we to seek for them? They do exist, and they must there- 
fore be sought for in something not yet mentioned, and 
that must be a living principle, and what we call epirit. 
Remembrance also must be considered os a quality of 
spirit, for it partakes of the nature of knowledge, as is 
iggen when it brings to remembrance that which was be- 
fore,known. An gbjector here asks, how remembrance 
can be a part of knowledge, seeing knowledge is said to 
he eubject to decay ; for how can knowledge give riee to 
that which it bas lost? Goutiimii says in answer, that 
knowledge. produces impressions, and that when these 
impressions meet with some assistant, remembrance is 
produced. These assistants are a fixed mind, established 
teuths, that which has been committed to memory, the 
mature of cause and effect, similarity of form, union aris- 
ing from dependance, joy and sorrow, religion and irre- 


Higion, &c. 


Goutiimii next describes the succession of ideas, viz. 
that one idea remains in the mind only till the next is 
farmed. To this an objector says, if ideas be lost in such 
a, Tapid manner, how should impressions be wronght by 
that. which is so transient? Goutiimti cays, that, the 
understanding is united to the animating. principle as the 
lightning to the clouds,.and not to inert matter; and that 
therefore ideas being united to a living principle must be 
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fixed. Another opponent maintains, that as each person 
possesses five senses, which are the media of knowledge, 
whenever ail the senses are employed at once, a rational 
agent must be required for each. ‘The sage now anawers, 
that this idea is untenable; for the fact is, that several 
ideas never enter the understanding at once, but hy suc- 
cession, notwithstanding the sensea may all appear to be 
occupied at the same moment; for the understanding is 
one. To this the objector says, it is very evident, that a 
person eating a hard substance bas all the senses exer- 
cised at once, and has separate ideas connected with the 
senses at the same moment, as, ideas connected with con- 
tact, taste, smell, sound, and form. The sage meets this 
by saying, that however plausible this may appear, yet 
the plausibility arises from the rapidity of thought, and 
that therefore, though every idea arises and dies in suc- 
cession, yet it appears as though many ideas were formed 
atonce. Thisis illustrated by the rapid motion of a shaft, 
which, in a state of extreme velocity, appears to the 
observer as a regular circle. 


The sage next combats the ideas of the sect of the 
arhiittis, that the body springs from nature, and has no 
creator; that mind is a natural faculty of the body; and 
that the sorrows and joys of the body are to be ascribed 
to this faculty of body, viz. mind or reason. Goutiimt 
asks, what nature is, whether it be something identified 
with things themselves, or whether it be separate from 
them? [fit be said, that it is to be identified with things 
themselves, then you make the cause and the effect the 
same; or if you mean that nature is something separate 
from things, then what have you obtained by your objec- 
‘tion for this which you call natare must be competent 

s2 
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to the work of ‘creation, &c., and this is What we ‘tall 
God. 


‘Gonttint: now explains that which is called dosh, dr 
evil, and mentions three evils as comprehending ulf the 
rest, viz excessive attachment [ragtt], which‘ gives rise to 
evil desire, to unwillingness to allow the merit of ané- 
ther, to desire of another's wealth, to thirst after wealth, 
to‘unwillingness fo expend wealth, to unjust desire after 
andther’s wealth, to deceit, and to hypocrisy, or religious 
pride. The next error is enmity, ftom which arise anger, 
envy, injuriousness, implacableness, and revenge. The 
third is infatuation [moht], which includes error, doubt, 
incorrect reasoning, false pride, mistake, fear, and sor- 
row (as for the loss of some beloved object). Some per- 
gons believe, says Goutiimiti, that the knowledge of God 
will at ance destroy all these errors; but this is incorrect : 
by this knowledge the three parent evils will be destrs¢ed, 
and then, as 6 consequence, their attendant errors cannot 
remain ; so that, as the commentator says, Divine know- 
ledge is the destroyer, @ther immediately or mediately, 
of all error. 


After this, Goutiimi: proves the existence of spirit in 
man from the doctrine of transmigration, observing, thet 
if there be the re-appearance of thé man, lic tnuist have 
had a previous existence; and that indeed men are born 


to » die, and die to be born. 


“Phe shddnyii-vadets. affirm, that from non-entity all 
things arose ; for that every thing sprodg to birth from a 
ntate in which it didnot previdtelyexiste that-entity: 
dtiushitely itptiés non-eritity, and thet there serebe 
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sqme payer in non-entity fram which entity can spring : 
the sprout doesnot arise from a sprout, but in the abgenre 
ot non-existence of a sprout. Goutimit denies that va- 
cuugn is the cause of existence; and affirms that the 
cause is to be sought in concurring circumstances, for 
seed when sown cannot spring to life without raia; or if 
a latent principle of life, or an embryo state of existence, 
be ‘pleaded for, this will subvert the universally acknow- 
ledged termes,of father, maker, &c. The shodnyii- -vadee 
admits the necessity of using the terms maker, &c. but 
maintains that they are mere words of course, and are 
often used, when the things spoken of are in a state of 
non-existence, as when men say, ‘ a son will be born,” or 
“such @ person had a son.’ Goutiimii now asks, Do you 
mean by this assertion, that the living principle-in the 
seed, or that the seed itself is absent? You cannot mean 
the former, for that which is destroyed can never become 
the-cause of existence : if, where the principle of life is 
wanting, existence may be produced, why is not a bar- 
vest possible from seed ground into flour? And if you 
mean by non-existence the absence of the sced, I would 
answer, that non-existence can produce no variety; but 
the works of nature are distinguished by an endless va- 
riety; and therefore your proposition is confuted. From 
hence it is plain, seeing existence cannot arise from non- 
exjetence as a cause, that the first cause must be sought 
somewhere else, 


Goutiimii now engages the védantéés, some of whom 
maintain thet Briimhii is the only cause of all things; 
others that the universe isa foruf of Briinhii (pitrinami) . 


"ERT wOTS cOLPEyP tHe wen OF chalige, Buch As that in which vegetables 
hactigitcetreniine; > whith ufterwards undergoes a’change afd besoines vaye- 
tables. and which aie again converted into aninsal substance, &e. 
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and others that the universe is a deception (viviirtit)® pre- 
céeding from Brtimhii; thus excluding evéry assisting 
and efficient cause, Briimhii excepted. Goutiimit, in op- 
position to these ideas, says, that an assisting cause must 
be acknowledged; for, unless there were such an assist- 
ing case, we should not see so many changes and fluc- 
tuations in the affairs of the universe. The védanté 
says, this must be attributed tothe will of God. Goutiimii 
replies, you then admit a something in addition to God, 
i.e his will; and this involves a contradiction of your 
ewn opinion, and establishes two causes. If you could 
w@mit, for ihe sake of argument, these two causes, then 
I would urge, that these changes arise only from religion 
and irreligion ; and to affirm that the degrees of religion 
and irreligion in the world are appointed by the will of 
God, would be to attach an unchanging destiny to these 
things, which cannot be admitted ; it must therefore be 
concluded, that the fruits of human actions are the causes 
of the changes and fluctuations that take place in the 
world. 


A third person rises up in the dispute, and says, True, 
this must be admitted ; the frnits of actions must be the 
cattse, but why then seek for a first cause, which you call 
God ? Goutiimii replies to this, You have ao knowledge 
of diyine subjects, nor even of the names of things: was 
it ever known, that that which is inanimate evuld cre- 
ate? We must admit a living cause of all things, for 
actions always imply an agent, and this agent must be a 
living being. 


An opponent, addressing Goutiimi, ‘says, when -you 
use these expressions, fis is not thet, or, tis is not here, 


© The shadow of God, or a manifestation of him, which the Hindoos com- 
pare to the deceptive appearance of water 10 an empty veasel. 
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you dividethe universe into existence and non-existence ; 
but in this you err, for non-existence is the same with ex- 
istence, otherwise there must be an infinite series of non- 
existences. Goutiimi urges in reply, that if non-existence 
were the same as existence, we should be able to perceive 
in it the same qualities of contact, smell, &c. as in material 
things, but this is not the case. [urther, non-existence 
is one and the same; but those things in which are com- 
prized what we call existence are infinitely various : 
therefore, that which admits of only one definition, and 
that which is so infinitely varied, cau never be denomi- 
nated one and the same. 


Aacther opponent is now brought forward, who main- 
tains, that there is no power beyond animal life; and that 
this animal soul, through the strength of works of merit 
or demerit, confers all the happiness or inflicts all the mi- 
series of men. Goutiimitl denies this, and declares, that 
from the evidence of the senses, and from universal testie 
mony, we perceive that the animal soul is subject to mis- 
take, to incapacity, and to weakness; that actions are 
evanescent, and that the fruits of works are also destitute 
of life; therefore, to meet the circumstances of this case, 
a Being is wanted, possessed of constant wisdom, will, &c. 
separated from the animal soul, to whom the prayers of 
the whale earth may be addressed ; and this being is spi- 
rit—God the creator, the teacher of men by means of the 
védii, whose existence we ascertain from bis works. 


Another sect maintains, that the earth in all tts forme 
sprang into existence without a cause and of itself, like 
the beautiful feathers in the tail of the peaceck. Gouttinti 
says, bat when you,use the word witheut a cause [{inimit- 

84 
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tii], you admit that there is a word ie express. cause 
[nimittit], and therefore the thing itself avust exiat. 


Goutiimii asks those who pronounce every thing incen- 
stant, as being subject to birth and death, whether they 
believe that space existed before creation? If there was 
space, then, beside divisions of time, there may be what 
may be called undivided time. To another, who affirms 
that every thing is undecayable, and who founds his opi- 
nion on the acknowledged principles of Goutiimii, that 
atoms and space are eternal, Goutiimti replies, that there 
is no arguing against tHe senses: we daily see production 
and destruction in every form. Should you plead that 
every thing must be eternal, because it is derived from 
uncreated atoms, you would be quite as correct in saying, 
that a broken vessel must be eternal, because the original 
former of all things was God; and by this opinion you 
imitate those who are hostile to the being of a God, tor 
you overturn the whole order of creation and destruction” 
which he has established. The opponent asks what these 
terms creation and destruction mean—Is creation more 
than an appearance, and destruction more than a disap- 
pearance? This question is answered io the Shiibdij- 
Mitnyalokt. 


Some actions give rise to immediate consequences, a8 
reading produces immediate knowledge ; but the cultiva- 
tor receives the fruit of his labours at a future period; 
and in the same manner, the fruits of religious or wicked 
actions are_to.be reaped in.a future state. Againat.this 
sentiment a person rises up and maintains, thatiag actions 
do not resemble seed, but. vanish as sepm aa committed), 
it ignot possible, that they should produce fetune ymieacy. 
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Goutiimil ¥ays, from actions arise merit and demerit, and 
though the actions may not be permanent,- the invitifle 
fruits are so. ‘The extinction of evil is called miikshii, 
or liberation ; birth is an evil, for with birth all evils are 
inseparably connected. In the same manner both the 
ahastrii and mankind use this form of speech, good actions, 
and coid actions ; for though actions in themselves are nei- 
ther good nor evil, yet merit and demerit arise out ‘of 
them, and hence they are thus designated. 


Here a person maintains, that liberation, in conse- 
quence of daily unavoidable duties which prevent the 
practice of religious austerities, is unattainable; these are 
the duties due to a teacher, to a parent, and to the gods: 
and these occupying the whole of every day, leave no 
room for abstraction : to leave these duties unperformed, 
eyen in order to enter 6n the life of an ascetic, would be 
to violate and not to obey the shastrii. By occupation in 
these duties distraction of mind arises, and from this arix- 
iety of mind flows various actions ; from these a succes- 
sion of births, and from these births the same round of 
passion, actions, and births, in an endless succession. 
How then should a person attain liberation ? Goutitimii 
replies, that God, in the commands he gives, always con- 
sults time, place, capacity, and incapacity; and duty at 
one time would not be duty at another: the duties of a 
youth (of the student) are not to be practised after that 
period is passed over. 


Goutimi next enquires into the method af acquiring 
that knowledge of realities by which liberation may ‘be 
obtajnied. -. The pritie of separate existence, or selfivivnées, 
haying entered the-body, produces passion, angers: ‘and 
those evils which give rise to all the errors of life: when 
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a person sees a female, though the body be made up of 
raw flesh and bones, yet, being full of pride and selfish- 
ness, he is overcome with attachment to this body, as 
though it were capable of affording the highest happiness, 
and says,“ Ah! Ah! thy eyes roll about like the tail of 
the khiinjtini ;? thy lips resemble the fruit of the vimbit ; 
thy breasts are like the buds of the lotus ; thy face resem- 
bles the full moon ; the happiness of time is all concen- 
tred in thee.” Another thus infatuated, says, “ Thy form 
is shining as the melted gold in the crucible ; thou re- 
semblest the pleasure-house of cupid; at the sight of thy 
breasts through envy the elephant-driver pierces the 
koombhii' of the elephant; the moon sinks into its wane 
through desire to imitate the shadow of thy face. A touch 
from thee would surely give life to a dead image; and at 
thy approach a living admirer would be changed by joy 
into a lifeless stone. Obtaining thee, I can face all the 
horrors of war; and were I pierced by showers of arraws, 
one glance of thee would heal all my wounds.” 


The person possessed of a mind averted from the world, 
seeing such a female, says, Is this the form with which 
men are bewitched? This is a basket covered with skin ; 
it contains flesh, blood, and feces. The stupid creature 
who is captivated by this—is there feeding on carrion, a 
greater cannibal than he? These persons call a thing 
made up of saliva and bones, and covered with skin, a 
face, and drink its charms, as a drunkard drinks the ine- 
briating liquor from his cup. They pursue, as most excel~ 
lent, the way which has been pronounced beyond measure 
pernicious by all the wise. I cannot conceive how this 
(a female) can be that bewitching object to these blind 


» The wagtail. 4 Momordica monddelpha. ® The frontal 
lobes of the eléphant which swell in the rutéidg season. 
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infatuated creatures ; but I suppose Vidhata (Providence) 
has made nothing offensive to them. Why should I he 
pleased or displeased with this body, conrposed of flesh, 
bones and feces? It is my duty to seek him who is the 
Lord of this body, and to disregard every thing which 
Gives rise either to pleasure or to pain. 


The digiimbiirt: sect maintains, in opposition to Gou- 
tiimi’s opinion that the animal soul is exceedingly rarified 
and confined to one place, that it is of equal dimensions 
with the body. Another scct believes, that the body 
is made up of different members, but that there is no such 
thing as the animal soul. These sects thus object to Gou- 
tiimii, You consider the animal soul as residing in one 
place, but then how would it be possible for sensation to 
be realized where the animal soul was not present? and 
if there be no parts nor members in it, how can it become 
united to other things’ Goutiimi complains of the im- 
possibility of carrying on discussion with persons so stu- 
pid. Every union in this world is of one or other of 
these kinds, as the supporter and supported, or as one 
thing holding some connection with another. Fluids na- 
turally mix with other things, but quicksilver does not 
possess this property ; and thus the animal soul is united 
to the body as quicksilver to other bodies, that is, without 
being blended with them; or, as the ether, it pervades 
the whole. 


Goutiimi next lays down a method for the increase of 
divine wisdom, which is by weakening our attachment to 
visible objects, and by repeatedly fixing our meditations 
onGod. A disciple urges, that these objects draw away 
the senses by a wonderfal power which they have over 
them, and that therefore, though he approvea of this 
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advine; Gouttima might as well tell hia ta mount the air 
a6 te withdraw his affections from the world, aud fix hem 
on God. Goutiimii acknowdedges that-the work is diffi- 
eult, rendered so by habit and strong desire ; but 1 ecom- 
jmends that a person should restrain his senses and watch 
against occasions of gratification, and thus hy degrees 
learn the method of fixing his mind on God. The Getta 
and other works teach us, that liberation 15 not attained 
till after many transinigrations spent iu featning abstrace 
tien, 


‘Here an opponent asks, what proof there i> that the 
merit ef a person’s efforts to attain abstraction descends 
from birth to birth till he becomes perfect. What proof 
is there, he asks, of any birth preceding the present one ? 
We know only the present time.—Goutiimtt says, God 
has appointed the bounds of human duty, and has declared 
that some actions will be followed by sorrow und others 
by joy; yet, in the practice of what he forbids, men are 
seen to defy even infinite power! This could not have 
been, had not an amazing accumulation of crimes and 
their consequences, increasing through every preceding 
birth, been brought to operate upon such persons in the 
present birth, so as to urge them on to such daring and 
consummate fally. 


Divine wisdom is to be perfected by the practice of the 
eight kinds of yogti, the particulars of which are to be 
found in the Patiinjiilii and other shastris. The only 
difference between the Nyayi system and the Patiinjilit 
is, that the disciples of the former maintain that hody and 
spirit are distinct; Pattinjiilt’s opinion is, that spirit 
is not to be associated with, qualities, and this of cqurae 
excludes the agency of spirit over visible objects. 
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Further, God is said to be, says Gontitmt, the Almighty, 
by which we are to understand, that he is the collected 
sum of all energy, and not that he is indebted to foreign 
sources for his energy. 


SECT. XXV —The Voishéshikiti Philosophy. 


To Kiinadii, one of the sages, are attributed the Voi- 
shéshiki sGdtriis, which amount to about five hundred 
and fifty sentences, or aphorisms. ‘These aphorisms re- 
late to seven subjects (pitdart’hiis) under the following 
distinct heads, viz. 1. things ; 2. qualities ; 3. actions ; 
4» genus; 5, species ; 6. the inseparable connection of 
constituent parts, and 7. ron-entity. After a long discus- 
sion of the different suhjects connected with this arrange- 
ment, Kiinadii discourses on religion, riches, happiness, 
and final liberation. 


A brief eaplanation (Vrittec) of these soutriis has been 
written, as well as a full and a smaller comment, the 
former entitled Bhashyt, and the latter the Voishéshikif 
Sootropitskarii,*. A comment on the Bhashyii was written 
by Vachiispiitee-Mishrii; but the only work now read in 
Bengal which has any relation to the Voishéshikii philo« 
sophy is that of Vishwii-Nat’hii-Siddhantii, which merely 
treats of the logical terms of this system and of that of the 
Nyay school : in the Nyayit colleges of Bengal the stu- 
dents sead that part of Vishwii-Nat’hit’s work which re- 
lates to the Voishéshikii system, and then study the Nya- 
yli; but the work of the sage is not now studied by any 
piadit in Bengal, A few of the most learned bramhins 


- This work |s in the fibrary belonging to the Soelety of Missipnurtes at 
Sciumpore, 
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of Calcutta, some years ago, attended the lectures of Bod- 
haniiudii-Gbhtinéndri-Swaméé, a very leatned bramhiin, 
bora in Dravirii,' and obtained from him a few general 
ideas on the doctrines of the Voishéshikii-school.—For 
some account of Kiinadi, the founder of this sect, the 
reader is referred to the I1th page of this volume. 


SECT. XXVI.— The substance of the Voishéshiki system 
of Philosophy, as taught by Kinadt, extracted from 
the Voishéshiki-Sodtropiskarés. 


On a certain occasion, some of the disciples of Kiinadti 
waited on the sage, and enquired of him how they might 
obtain a knowledge of spirit. The sage resolved that he 
would first, in reply, give them some instructions on reli- 
gion, and then on those subjects or things connected with 
the practice of religion. 


Kiinadt defines religion thus: those ceremonies by the 
practice of which Briimhii-Gnanti, or the knowledge of 
the divine nature, is obtained, and that by which ail evil 
is for ever removed, we call religion. 


Without a firm belief, the duties of religion can never 
be practised ; and this belief must have something better 
than human testimony to rest upon ; and therefore, for the 
establishment of religion in the earth, Ged has given the 
holy writings, and as these have a divine origin, the faith 
of men may properly rest on their testimony: for the 
deity himself has no need of these writings ; they were de- 


© This person informed a friend, that he remembered the hoisting of the 
British flag at Fort St. George. ‘The last time he visited Calcutta, Bodha- 
niéadd had travelled as a pilgrim from Raméshwirit to Benares and back 
again thirteen times, and was then, as he said, going to dic at Benares. 
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signed for man, and it therefore becomes him to receive 
so important a gift. 


But in order to the practice of this religion, instruments 
are wanting, and this leads to the discussion of things, &c. 
under which head are comprized precisely" nine divisions, 
viz. earth, water, light, air, space, time, points of the com- 
pass, spirit, and mind. 


The sage next brings forward gualities, as being inhe- 
rent in things and made known by them, and these he 
makes to amount to twenty-four.” 


Actions arise out of things and qualities, and by the 
union of things and qualities actions become known, and 
therefore, after explaining things and qualities, the sage 
discourses on actions. By the knowledge of the excellent 
fruits of actions connected with sacrifices, ablutions, gifts, 
&c. as performed with a fixed and ardent mind, men are 
drawn to practise the duiies of religion: and by a know- 
ledge of the future evil consequences of actions, such a8 
visiting forbidden places, committing injuries, eating for- 
bidden food, &c. men are deterred from those actions. 


To things, qualities, and actions, belong existence, and 
instability ; things, &c. are alco inherent in things, are the 
materia] cause and effect, and partake both of genus and 
species; things produce things, and qualities qualities, 
but actions produce not actions. Things in their origin 
destroy neither the material cause nor the effect ; but in 
the production of qualities, both the immediate cause and 
the effect are destroyed; in the production of effects 


® Some place darkness under the head of drivyii, but Kinadd places it 
among non-entities, as the absence of light. x See page 228, 
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aclions terminate; things are possessed of ualities, 
action, and constituent parts. Qualities ‘are inherent in 
things ; ; they do not possess qualities. Action is confined 
to one thing; it contains neither qualities nor effects ; 
action in its operations is not dependent on effects. One 
cause gives rise to many effects, viz. to union, to separa- 
tion after having been united, to speed, &c. To produce 
one effect the union of several parts are sometimes neces- 
sary, as, to throw a substance upwards, thé union of the 
hand with the substance, heaviness in the substance, 
and effort in the thrower. No effect can exist without 
a cauge ; this is asettled axiom. Should this be opposed, 
we may as well add, that where effects are not visible, 
there is no cause. The understanding, when under the 
influence of common and distinct ideas, distinguishes 
between that which is common, and that which is parti- 
cular. In things, qualities, and actions, that which is 
common is found to a great extent, and that which is 
particular is more scarce. If it be asked, whether the 
term, common, here used, be something distinct from 
things; it is answered, that this term is origina}ly and 
necessarily connected with things, and is not therefore 
separate from them. It is customary to apply the terms 
existence and non-existence to things, qualities, and 
actions, but this indiscriminate application of these terms 
hes thus arisen—existence which belongs to a species 
implies non-existence. 


[In the same manner, the author goes on to define the 
nature of things, and to explain terms in a metaphysical 
manner; but as this can be little i interesting, the reader 
is referred for similar information to an extract from the 
work of Vishwi-Nat’hil- Siddhantii, in the 228th and a 
few following pages of this volume. 
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The existence of God is inferred from the existence of 
names and things. Our knowledge of the existence of 
space arises from the perception of ingress and egress, and 
the particular properties of sound. God hath given men 
a knowledge of the points or quarters, in order to teach 
them the nature of space and distance’ To time belong 
first, second, indivisibility, duration, and swiftness. It 
embraces the past, the present, and the future. Time, 
speaking generally, has been given to regulate the affairs 
of the world, and upon time all things depend. Reapect- 
ing sound, various opinions have been entertained: some 
have called sound a substance or thing, others affirm, 
that it is to be classed with qualities, but must be consi- 
dered as subject to destruction; others assign it a place 
among Qualities, but pronounce it to be indestructible ; 
and others affirm, that sound is possessed of inherent 
signs. Ktinadi, in solving all these doubts, has followed 
Gontiimii in a great measure, and to him we must refer. 


{The author next describes the partienlar properties of 
the primary elements: for a similar description of which 
see the pages above referred to.] 


Kiinadti admits the evidence of the senses, as well as 
that derived from inference and from sound, but includes 
all evidence from comparison and from the necessity of a 
case in that from inference. Doubt, says the sage, arises 
when we have an imperfect view of that which we once 
saw perfectly, and when similarity opposes decision of 
mind: thas, when horns are seen at a distance, it is not 
cerfain whether they be those of a cow or a buffalo. 
Doubts also arise, when, after examining a subject, a 
persdn hesitutes respecting the certainty of the conclusions 

Y See page 229. 

vol ly. v 
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Be has drawn; and other doubts refer to the failura of a 
‘eatcalaiion or prediction, On the sabject, whether 
sound be uncteated or not, the opinions ef Goutiimit and 
Kiinadii are the same.* Ktinadi denies that sound can 
be a substance, since all substances are found in a mixed 
state, but sound unites with nothing but vacuum. 


Our common ideas are derived from the union of the 
animal soul with the mind and the serses. There is an 
evident union between the senses and the objects they lay 
hold of; this is an acknowledged fact; but this fact in- 
volves the necessity of acknowledging another, that there 
must be a spirit to carry on this union between the senses 
and their objects. To this an opponent refuses his assent, 
declaring, that the senses are their own agenis, the ear 
hears, the eye sees, &c. Kiinadii denies that the senses 
have the power of knowledge; and the opponent admits, 
that the senses have not this power in themselves, but 
that the body in itself is possessed of life, and directa the 
taembers. Kiinadit denies that the body possesses a 
living principle, since atoms, which originate all bodies, 
are not living particles. But should any person still 
resolve to maintain that bodies possess a living principle» 
T would ask, says the sage, why then have not dead bodies 
this living principle? And 1 would ask another question 
respecting the senses, Why is there the remembrance of 


objects formerly seen after the power of vision has been 
destroyed ? 


It is objected by others, that mind or reason is the 
living principle; but Kiinadii says, How is it then that 
persons frequently say, ‘Such a subject is not in my 
mind,’ that is, I have forgotten it. That must be the 

* See page 251. 
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agent or‘ living principle ia man which is the sourca. of 
religion and irreligion, and which says, ‘ I am happycht 
am miserable.’ I [personal identity} cannot be identified 
either with spirit or body separately ; there must be a se- 
cond person; spirit separate from body does not use I, 
nor does [a dead] body separate from spirit; but in the 
use of I, both are necessary, 


Another proof of the existence of spirit in man arises 
from the unassisted inhalement and expulsion of vital air. 
Should a person object, that this arises from effort in the 
body, it is asked, where is this effort to be seen when these 
operations take place in a time of profound sleep? Ifany 
effort be allowed, it must be confined to the place in the 
body from which the vital air proceeds. A further proof 
of the existence of spirit in man is found in the opening 
and closing of the eye-lids without effort, which motion 
ceases at death. And another proof arises from the in+ 
crease of the body, the healing of a wound or a broken, 
bone in the body, from the progress of the mind towards 
a desired object, from joy and sorrow, from envy, and 
from effort. An opponent observes, that the evidence of 
the senses is always preferred to that from inference and 
from comparison, but that here the evidence of the senses 
is altogether in favour of the proposition that these ef- 
fects arise from the body itself and not from an inhabiting 
spirit. To this Kiinadii replies, that these effects cannot 
be attributed to body, otherwise the actions of a person 
when 'a child and when an old man canot be those of the 
same pe mn, for, if we speak of the body merely, it is not 
the sam body. Further, we perceive that when a person 
uifites hiinself to the good, or to those who obey the shas- 
trti, he becomes tike them in goodness; and if he becomes 
united to the wicked, or to those who disregard the shas- 

T2 
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tet is character takes the form of theirs; but these 
changes muat belong to spirit, for in these unions the body 
remains the same. 


Some persons affirm that nature alone has given exis- 
tence to things. This Kiinadii denies, and offers this 
proof of a separate cause, that every thing around us 
manifestly owes its existence to a cause separate from it- 
self. The names given to things prove the same fact, as 
father and son, &c. If therefore it were to be conceded, 
that nature can give rise to existences, still names are not 
to be attributed to nature. You must also acknowledge, 
adds the sage, that there must be a separate power which 
gives the pleasures derived from sight, taste, smell, &c. 
If you contend that this power resides in the senses, it 
eannot be allowed, for nothing but a living being is capa- 
ble of pleasing and painful sensations; these canrot ex- 
ist in the senses themselves. Should you, in answer to 
this affirm, that the senses are themselves posseased of a 
living principle, since we say, the eye sees, the ear hears, 
&c.,1 would ash, Why then does not the eye always see, 
&c., and who is the speaker who says, J 1emember to have 
seen, heard, or tasted such a thing? Further, with some 
one of the senses you performed an action of merit or de- 
merit, and that sense was afterwards destroyed : in the 
absence of that sense, who shall partake of the fruits of 
that action?” 


The objector next urges, that the body is a collection 
of atoms which eontain a living principle, and that this 
living principle is net something separate from the body, 
but inherent in atoms, and therefore diffused through the 
whole body. To this Kiinadi says, By this argument you 
deny the existence of inanimate matter, for if atoms be 
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animate, and this be an atom-formed world, then ald mat- 
ter must be life; for this isa settled maxim, that the nav 
ture of the cause is always seen in the effect: why then 
do we not see matter possessed of life? The objector 
saye, the animating principle is there, but it remaias in a 
concealed and latent state. Ktinadii says, This propo- 
sition can never be established, since all mankind allow 
this distinction, that motion is an essential property of 
that which is animated ; but in senseless matter motion ig 
not found. The opponent refuses to admit the testimany 
of the multitude, that is, of all mankind, who, he says, 
are not capable of comprehending subtile essences. Kii- 
nadii says, if you refuse assent to universal opinion, the 
common proverb must be false, “that a hare has no 
horns,” for it may have horns in a lateat or concealed 
state, 


Kitnadii next attempts to prove, from the existence of 
anxiety arising from desire and aversion, the existence of 
a spirit separate from body, or matter, since these emo- 
tions are excited by a perception of the good or evil aris- 
ing from certain things, so that good is sought, and evil is 
avoided. But this perception of the benefits arising from 
certain actions, and the evils arising from others, and also 
this anxiety, arising from this perception, to embrace that 
which produces good, and to avoid that which produces 
evil, are attributes of spirit; and as we find these per- 
ceptions and this anxiety existing in ourselves, we infer, 
that they must exist in others, since they possess with us 
a common nature, and from thence we agcend up to a first 
cause, dictinct from matter. 


When an anima! soul, through having the consequences 
of good and evil actions attached to it, is about to assume 


Q 
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hemas.birth, it is united ite a-single atpm, and to this 
others are. added tll a regular body isformed. In cases 
where qerit preponderates, an excellent bedy is formed, 
aad where demerit abounds, an inferior body. 


Atoms are globular, and they exist in a most subtile 
atate, Their anion, retaining their independence, 1s very 
wonderful. Their extension, as the consequence of union, 
ia to be attributed to the eficcts of merit and demerit. 
Their bulk arises from accessions of atoms. One atom is 
invisible, aud so are two, but when a third is added, the 
substance formed resembles a mote in the sun. In this 
congregated and dependent state, atoms are not eternal. 


Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from which 
arise earth, water, light, and air. ‘These remain distinet* 
till substances become visible. When the animal soul is 
to he anited to a body, the atom to which 1 is to be upit- 
ed begins to be agitated,” till at length it becomes unfixed 
and separated from its former union, and then unites itself 
to the soul. 


Objects too minute to be visible are placed under the 
class of atoms, and every thing diffused is called mihat. 
Atoms and ‘thought belong to the former, and the divi- 
sion of ‘the points, time, space, and spirit are all denomi- 
nated great mtihiit. He who-is possessed of the qualities 
belonging to great miihtit, enjoys an affectionate melaijan 
to all things. 


* In consequence of this opinion, that. the different kinds.ef.atoms re- 
main distinct (vishésbii), tlis sect is called Voishéshikit, 


“The agitation ist this case iu ateributed te what {s called the divine vishd. 
sh& shikteg, or the separate (distings from thd common) ene: gy of God, 
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Bonie persons plead for the'existence of inndméhable 
minds in one individual.‘ Othérs endeavour to‘estebliev 
the doctrine of five minds to agree with the sens#é. Kis 
nadti contends for one reasoning faculty in exch indi» 
vidual; the multitude of forms assumed by this one mind, 
says the sage, arises from its union to visible objects: fire 
is one, but it assumes various colours from its connection 
with the varied properties of the combustible which it 
consumes. It is further to be considered, that as visible 
objects are not formed at once, so it is with mind, it em- 
braces objects by degrees. Mind, he adds, is an exeeed- 
ingly subtile thing, and its flight is indescribably rapid. 
In the production of thought, the senses are the inferior 
helpers, but mind is the chief helper to spirit in the acqui+ 
sition of knowledge. Mind is a single power, but is pos- 
sessed of five faculties corresponding with the senses, by 
which its capacities are multiphed ; but the opinion, that 
eath sense has a distinct power, called mind, is a mistake, 
Hf #8 said, that by its union to the senses the mind ac« 
quires a8 many kinds of knowledge at once, this is-alse 
mistake ; for when a person partakes of that which is 
sweet, he has not at the same time the taste of that which 
is bitter. When the mind retires to the tubular vegsel 
catled médhya, sleep ensues. When it retires intoa per- 
ticular part of this vessel, called pooreetiitee, profoand 
sléep follows. 


“ify digcussing the various opinions of the sages reepert- 
ing thebody, viz. whether all the five elements, or four, 
or three, ortwo, or one, anly be empléyed in its construc~ 
tion, Ktieadt ‘contends first against these who plead that 
the five elements are all found in the body, and who suf. 
port this opinion by urging obvervation and the seces- 
sities of the body, and maintains, that if the body con- 
T4é 
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sisted.of five elements, thia would be seen, as it would 
dplay:-the visible appearance ef those elements, or rather 
be-the very elements themselves. In a similar manner 
he ebjects to the three other opinions, and at length 
gives his own, that the body is composed of one element, 
earth, and that water, air, light, and vacuum are mere 
adjuncts. To confirm this idea, he add», that scent is 
evidently the prevailing and only abiding quality in bo- 
dies: the other properties, form, taste, sound and toych, 
are subject to decay, but scent never leaves either a living 
or a dead body, 


Bodies are formed in the womb, in eggs, from seeds, 
and are raised by fermentation. Trees are bodies in 
which: the consequences of merit and demerit are received. 
If 80, some one asks, why do they not unite and capulate 
as other bodies’ Kiinad& accounts for this by supposing 
that desire in trees is less vigorous. 


Desire is excited by the hope of pleasure, and aversion 
by the fear of misfortune. Desire and aversion axe 
caused by the impressions or habits which arise from in- 
dulgence, till the person is transformed into the object of 
his desire or aversion: thus a man who is absent from the 
object of hig affections sees in imagination, and with the 
senses too, only thie object, and, in the same manner, a 
person once bitten by a serpent sees nothing but serpenta. 
Desire and aversion are also to be ascribed to the influence 
of the actions of a former birth upon the present birth, for 
a child knows nothiag of unchaste desires; he does not 
leurs them of others; still, ata certain age, they rise ia 
hia mind; from whence can they come, but from the 
panelul influence of the actions of farmer births * These 


« The Hindoos believe, that the dispositions of a person in a new trans- 
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passions are also to be referred to species: men ere ate 
tached to rice, deer to grass,.and the young elephant te 
thistles; the dog has an aversion to the shakall, the parrot 
to the snake, the buffalo to the horse, and the crow to the 
owl. 


Kiinadti now decides a number of points respecting 
religious duties: All actions derive their necessity 
from our ideas respecting the present or a future 
state, In the pursuit of secular concerns a person ia not 
to expert the benefits peculiar to a future state, nor in 
duties connected with the invisible world are visible fruits 
to be sought: invisible benefits refer to the pleasures of 
heaven, or to absorption. ‘The following duties procure 
invisible benefits: bathing in holy places; fasting on 
holy days ; abstinence from sexual intercourse ; the study 
of the védii in the house of a divine teacher; after having 
given birth to a son and passed the age of fifty years, be- 
coming a hermit, and practising the duties of such a cha- 
racter in a forest; the offering of appointed sacrifices ; 
gifts of cows, gifts to the starving, &c.; the purification 
of all things before use by prayers and ablutions; obser- 
vation of the right posture, aud of holy times, as lunar 
days, S&c. in the performance of rejigious duties; repeti- 
tion of prayers or incantations; observatian of the due 
ties attached to the different seasons of the year, to the 
four different states, the four casts, &c. &e. The merit 
atari from the performance of these duties belongs to the 


‘atprision are aot necessarily the exact counterparts of those possessed ib a 
preceding birtli, but are regulated by the preceding actions: they farther 
prsdess that milliens upon aullione of actions unexpiated or unenjoyed are 
laid up for aud agarast every individual, and that the fiuits of only afew 
actions are enjoyed or endured in one birth: go that every person wot-sn ats 
cétic Hes onder whiicst infinite arrears, and his tranemigratians appear 
jnterminable, 
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ahimal-spirit. In the performance of dat}, the primary 
cause-is the eoul in contact with mind; ‘thelexciting caw- 
sea are} the fruits promised in heaven, and a strong reli- 
gious fitith. 


Actions are religious or irreligious according to the 
motive which inspires the individual. When this is pure, 
or when a rigid faith is exercised, when the mind is fixed 
and calm, when the zeal te adhere strictly to duty as en- 
joined in the shastrii is warm, when the rules ofthe shas- 
trii regulating the duty are observed, it is religion. Reli- 
gion becomes irreligion, when the person practising its 
duties constantly indulges worldly desires, excessive at- 
tachment, irregularity, unbelief, pride, desire of praise, 
evil qualities, &. &c. 


As long as religion and irreligion [rather merit and 
demerit | exist, birth is a certain consequente. At the 
termination of the endurance or enjoyment of the assigned 
quantity of joy or sorrow attached to any particular 
birth, the body dies. Religion and irreligion, at birth, 
taking the form of the senses, the body and the wnder- 
standing become united to them, and the dissolution of 
this union is death. The world therefore is nothing but 
inevitable life and death: the dissolution of this union is 
identified with liberation. 


Tn reply to some who maintain, that sl visite dhpaas 
are shadowy;-unsubstantial, and worthless; Kiuadthataiy: 
tains, that material objects are not to be despised and 
rejected, since the mest important fature effects, as inerit 
and demerit, arise out of them: we must therefore, in thik 
respect, consider them as equal to realities {siit { 
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-dp anewer to-those who amaititain that the world ireter~ 
nal, and that.birth and déath-are not realities, since death 
is only disappearance for-» moment, Kiiawdil says, you 
call existences eternal, on account of a prior state; hut 
this implies that actions, form, and qualitivs are eternal 
likewise; yet this cannot be admitted, for whe speaks of 
actions, form, and qualities as being eternal? Your 
opinion also destroys the possibility of prior non-entity 
and suceeeding destruction, and yet this non-entity and 
destruction are allowed by all. 


There are four kinds of non-existence, the first belongs 
to the distinctions of things; the second to the natural 
absence of things, as a rabbit is destitute of horns; the 
third to the destruction of apy thing; the fourth is thus 
illustrated, an unborn child is said not to be, but as soon 
as born the non-entity is destroyed. By the conserit of 
all nations, and all shastriis, the doctrine of a non-entity 
separate from entity is established. Should any one be so 
stupid as to refuse his assent to this, then let him affirm 
that entity and non-entity are the same thing; or let him 
say, that when God created the universe, there was some- 
thing which he did not create. 


To yogéts belong two degrees of knowledge: i on 
instance the yogéé is compelled to reflect ‘within him- 
self or toveonsult with spirit, before he can reveal the 
hiddda things respeeting which he is interrogated, while 
the perfect yogéé can at ouce reveal all things. 


Liberation is to be obtained by listening to the descrip- 
tions of spirit coatained in the shastrit, by meditation, hy 
the acquisition af the knowledge of yogi, by perfecting 
fixedness of mind, by correct posture during yogii, by 
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restraining. the breath, by retaining in subjection the 
powers of the body and mind, and by the vision of spirit 
im the animal soul. By these attainments, former merit 
and demerit are destroyed, and those actions, inseparable 
from a corporeal state, from which merit and demerit 
would in other cases arise, cease to possess either merit 
or demerit; the desires of the mind after sensible objects 
are extinguished, and hence future birth is wholly pre- 
vented, and all sorrow annilulated : this 1s liberation. 


SECT. XXVIL.—O/S lie Métinangsa’ Dérshini. 


Of the three divisions of the védii, the first relates to 
ceremonies: this portion Joiminee has attempted to 
explain in his so6tris, and in the Podrvii-Méémangsa, 
sometimes called Meémangsa, which terms, in this case, 
import, that the writer has rendered the meaning of the 
védii certain. This work contains twelve chapters, each 
subdivided into four sections. The name of the first 
commentator on these sootriis was Shaviirii, whose work 
was afterwards explained by Raniikii; these works have 
met with commentators in Bhittii and Vachiispiitee- 
Mishrii; since which period a number of works have 
been written on the doctrines of this school, principally, 
however, in the form of comments on the originals, The 
Dhitrmii- Déépika, the Udhikiiritnt-Mala, and the Shastrit- 
Déépika, three abridgments, as well as a commenton the 
Shastrii-Déépika, are read by a few Brambiine in Bengal. 
Many diindéés at Benares, and a still greater number of 
learned men in the Deccan, study the works of this philo- 
sophy. A few years ago, Bodhaniindi-Ghinéndrit- 
Swameé, a ditndee, visited Bengal, and gave Jectures on 


4 From mani, te decide, 
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this philosophy at Calcuttas A pupil of his, Shobha- 
Shastréé, at present one of the piindits in the Stidiir Dé 
waneé court at Calcutta, is perhaps the best acquainted 
of any person now in Bengal with the works which have 
been written on the doctrines of this school: it is said 
that he has made an abridgment from the sodtriis of Joi- 
minee, and, as is not uncommon among the Hindoo 
writers, is prepariig an explanation of his own work be- 
fore it is published. 


SECT. XXVIII.—Treatises stl extant belonging to this 
School of Philosophy. 


The sootriis of Joiminee.—The Bhashyii, by Shaviiri. 
—A comment on ditto, by Ranitikii—Comments on these 
works by Bhiittii and Vachiispiitee-Mishrii.— The Siitce- 
ki-Shastri-DéCpika, by Somi-Nat’hii.—The Udhth tir int 
Kounwodée, by Oodchyiii— Another work under the same 
name, by Dévii-Nat hii—-The Bhiittii-Dé@pika.—The 
Nyayii-Ritni-Mala.—A comment on diito, entitled, Nya- 
yi-Ritnakiiriii—The Jommmee-Nyayiti Mala,p—The Mpé- 
mangsa-Nyayii- Vivéhti—The Udhikiiriind-Piiribhasha. 
—The Métmangsa-Vartikiti,—The Vidhee-Riisayiinti.— 
The Oopiidéshii-Sodtri, by Joiminee.—'The Shastrii-Déc 
pika-Vyakhya, by Chiimpikii-Nat‘hi.—Another work 
under the same name, by Somil-Nat’hii.—The Ktirmi- 
Prtideépii-Bhashy ii.—The Méémangsa-Bhashyti—The 
Méémangea-N yayii-Prikashii.—The Méémangsa-Sootrti- 
Dhidhéétee —The Dhitrmit-Décpika, by Krishnti-Yijw- 
tnii.-The Méémangsa-Sarit.—The Mécmangsa-Siin- 


grihi, by Krishnt-Nat’hi. 


© See page 270, 


SECT: XXIX.—An abridgment of the Doctrines of the 
Métmangsa School, translated from the D hirmit-D2- 
pika, the Méémangsa-Sarii, and the Méémangsa-Siin- 
grihit. 


Sound is uvcreated: it is of two kinde, that which is 
produced by an impression on the air, or simple sound 
not requiring an agent, as, the name of God: simple 
sounds may also become known by impressions on the air. 
This may be thus illustrated, the state of the sea in a 
perfect calm represents simple uncreated sound, but the 
sea in a state of agitation represents sound as made known 


by an agent. 


Symbols of sound, or letters, arc uncreated, as is also 
the meaning of sounds, For instance, when a person has 
once pronounced & kii, however long he may continue 
to utter ki, kit, it is the same cound, sometimes present 
and sometimes absent ; but sound is never new: manifes- 
tation alone is new by an impression made upon the air. 
Therefore sound 1s God (Briimhii), and the world is no- 
thing but name. 


The védii has no human origin, but contains in itself 
evidence of a divine origin, and comes forth as the com- 
mand of a monarch. It is incumbent on men to receive 
as divine those works [of the sages] which are found to 
agree with the védii, to contain clear definitiotis of duty, 
and which are free from contradictions. 


What is religion? That which secures happiness. If it 
be asked, why we should regard religion, it is answered, 
that it flows from the divine commands which have no 
human origin. The commands and interdictions by which 
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men are excited to duty and deterred from eyil, are cal- 
led vidhee, a law. 


Should any one say, then I have nothing to do with 
other kinds of instruction, since this alone is pronounced 
to be divine. To this it is replied, that forme of praise, 
motives to duty, and religious practice, are auxiliaries 
to the divine law, and have therefore a relative sanctity 
and obligation, 


There are five modes of ascertaining the commands of 
God ; first, the subject to be discussed 1s brought forward ; 
secondly, questions respeeting it are to be stated; thirdly, 
objections are to be started; fourthly, replies to and refu- 
tation of these objections; and fifthly, the decision of the 
question. He who acts in religion according to the de- 
cision thus made, does well; and so does he who rejects 
what will not bear this examination ; but he who follows 
rules which have been hereby condemned, labours in vain, 


Those actions from which future happiness will arise, 
are called religious or good, because productive of hap- 
piness ; and those which give birth to future misery are 
called evil on account of their evil fruits’, The divine 
commands are to be observed according to time, to per- 
sonal qualifications, &c., but the divine interdictions are 
to be obeyed at all times. ‘I'his obedience refers to a se- 
ries of conduct directed by these commands, whether 
positive commands or prohibtions. 


f Here, among many others instances [see page 264}, the fatal incorrect- 
nese of the Kindon theology is apparent: Joiminee maiutains, that acthons 
of themselves have in them neither goad nor evil; that thar uature can only 
be inferred fiom the declarations of the védn respecting them, or from fu- 
tare consequences. In other words, murder 18 not an evil unless punishment 


falls upon the offender. Thc Hindoos appear to have no idea of moral 
evil, 
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There are three incentives to duty: 1. The promises 
which relate to personal benefits; 2. to visible benefits ; 
and 3. to those which draw the mind to an assured per- 
suasion of the certainty of possessing future benefits: the 
last incentive relates to the natural perfections of God, to 
the benefits following the performance of ceremonies, to 
fature rewards, to the nature of these rewards, to the 
miseries of neglecting duty, to the rewards obtained by 
the pious in former ages, to the praise of holy sages, &c. 


Of all the works on the civil and canon law, that of 
Miinoo is to be held in the greatest reverence, for Mtinoo 
composed his work after a personal study of the védii; 
other sages bave composed theirs from mere comments. 


He who wishes to practise the duties of religiou, must, 
with a pious mind, study tHe sacred writings, not pervert- 
ing their meaning ating to his own wishes or 
epinions: nor confonnding one part with another; not 
suffering himself to fal) inéo an endless perplexity of ideas ; 
nor mistaking the rules of the shastru; nor refusing the 
most entire subjection to these rules; nor indulging 
doubts, where diffcrent duties are mentioned, a regard to 
which leads to the same benelits ; nor embracing a mean- 
ing unworthy of the shastrii; nor neglecting to enquire 
into the nature of duties, as whether they can be per- 
formed with ease or with difficulty. 


From the evidence of things which God has afforded, 
especially the evidence of the senses, mistake cannot arise 
either respecting secular or religious affairs: by this evi- 
dence all secular and religious actions are perfected. If 
it were otherwise, then the whole economy of things 
respecting both worlds would be destroyed. Where there 
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may exist error in this evidence, it will diminish, bat 3 it 
cannot destray the nature of things. If there be : ah im- 
perfection in seed, the production may be imperfect, but" 
its nature will not be changed. If it be then asked respect- 
ing the seat of error and inattention, we affirm, that they 
are found in the reasoning faculty, and not in the senses ; 
and that they arise from the confused union of present 
ideas (tinoobhiiviit) with recollection. 


Some affirm, that ideas a1¢ received into the understand- 
ing separately, and never two at the same instant. This 
is incorrect, for it must be admitted, that while one idea 
is retained, there is an opening left in the understanding 
for the admission of another, this is particularly evident 
in arithmetical calculations, as, one added to one makes 
two. 


The shastrii teaches, that eagh individual should attend 
to duty according to that degree of virtue which he pos- 
sesses : he who fies acquired the qualifications requisite to 
the perfect accomplishment of all thal which 1s enjoined 
in the sacred books, is bound to act accordingly, and he 
who possesses only one virtue, is under obligation to obe- 
dience so far as he is hereby qualified. The rewards of 
the perfect will be great, while the recompense of those 
less perfect will be diminished. 


The védii has in some parts forbidden all injury to sen- 
tient creatures, and in others has prescribed the offering 
of bloody sacr fices. Joiminee explains this apparent 
contradiction. by observing, that some commands are ge~ 
neral, atid’ others particular; that the former must give 
way to the latter,’ as a second knot always loosens in a 
degree the first: so, when it is said Stirtiswit# is alto- 
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gether white, it isto be nnderstood.ngt fitarally, but ge- 
nerdily, for the hats and eye-brows of this gpdiless are not 
white. "Therefore in cases where g mmands are 
given, they must be observed’ with those limitations 


which are found in the shastrii, 


The promises of reward contained in the shastrit upon 
a minute attention to the different parts of duty, have 
been given to draw men to the performance of their duty 
in a proper manner, rather than with the intention of ful- 
filment ; but where they produce a right effect, and tend 
to perfect the performance of the whole duty, they aie of 
the highest importanre, since they secure the real reward 
which the shastrit has promised after the merit is ac- 
quired which follows the completion of certain duties. 
Still, however, he who has begun a ceremony, but m con- 
sequence of impedimentg is unable to finish it, shail not 
be uerewarded. 


The henefits arising from those rules of the hastrit 
which relaté merely to the duties of social and civil life, 
the division of property, the punshment of crime, &c. are 
e@onfined to the present state. The rules which relate to 
religion, and are connected with promiced benefits, are to 
be referred to a future state ; as well as others, the bene- 
fits of which are to be enjoyed both in the present and in 
the future state. 


Some commands are to be gathered from jaterdictions. 
From one law, according to the dispositions and actions 
of tWoee who ate subject to it, a great variety of con- 

‘géfaenees arise, Works give birth to invisible can- 
sequefices, propitious or unpropitious according tq their 
nature; and, beside works there is no other sovereign at 
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judge; These conspquences, ever, accompanying the in- 
dividual aa the shadow the body, appear in the next 
according to the trae in which the actions were performed 
in the preceding birth. Works-rule, and men by them 
are led or driven as the ox with the hook im its nose. 


The doctrine, that at a certain period the whole uni- 
verse will be destroyed at once (mitha-priiltiyi), is ingor- 
rect. The world had no beginning, and will have no end s 
as long as there ara worka, there must be birth, as well as 
a world like the present, to form a theatre on which they 
may be performed, and their consequences either enjoyed 
or endured. 


The progress of all actions, whether they originate in 
the commands of the shastrii or in the customs of a coun- 
try, is as follows: first, the act # considered and resolved 
upon in the miud; then it is pirsued by means of words, 
and lastly it is accomplished by going through the dif- 
ferent paris which are essential to the action. Hence it 
follows, that religion and irreligion refer to thoughts, 
words, and actions. Some actions however are purely 
those of the mind, or of the voice, or of the body. The 
virtue or the vice of all actions depends on the state of 
the heart. 


The opinion of a sage of the school of Joiminee is here 
given ;, God 13 simple sound ; to assist the pious, in the 
forms of meditation (incantations), he i is represented as 
‘tight ; ‘but the power of jiberation li ,an the sound God 
Gig, When the repeater is perfect, the incantation, er 
ihe tepeated, appears to the repeater in the form of 
shnpte fight or glory. 


u@2 
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The objects of worship which are within the cognizance 
of the senses, are to be received, for without faith re- 
ligious actions are destitute of frit: therefore let no one 
treat an incantation as a mere form of alphabetic signs ; 
nor an image a» composed of the inanimate maternal, lest 
he should be guilty of a serious crime. 


There are four different characters in the world: he 
who perfectly observes the commands; he who practises 
the commands, but follows evil ; he whe does neither good 
nor evil, and he who does nothing bat evil. If it be 
asked respecting the third character, it is observed, that 
he also is an offender, for he neglects that which he ought 
to observe. 


SECT. XXX.— Other Systems of Philosophy. 


The whole of the Hindoo philosophy may be said to be 
eowprized in the six dirshiiniis ; yet it is proper to add, 
that there have existed in India several other sects, the 
Shatwiitii, the regular Pouranics, the Khiindiinis, the 
Bouddhis, &c. Of these four sects, we shall here take 
aslight notice. 


SECT. XXXI.—Of the Doctrines taught by these Sects. 


Previously to the time of Ramanoojacharyii the Shatwiitii 
sect had sunk into oblivion, but since that period a ‘body 
oP pertons called by this name bas always been found in 
different parts of India: at present they are most nume- 
rous in Kiirnatiii—These persons study the work of Ra- 
manoojij, and a comment by Tatacharyii; also the essence 
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of these writings @s selected and formed into a separate 
treatise by Ariishami-Palting-Vyiinktitacharyii, and ano- 
ther treatise, containing remarks on the doctrines of this 
sect, by Riighoo-Nat’hi-Déékshiti —Their opinions ap- 
pear to be in substance as follow: God is possessed of 
form , the terms government, participation, effort, desire, 
motive, cause, &c. are wholly inapplicable toa being des- 
titute of furm or body. Those who bave speken of God 
as destitute of {u:m, meant only that he was not clothed 
with a body derived from the primary elements, The 
mind regulates, through actions, the future destiny, but 
mind 1s an appendage to body, and not a part of abstract 
spirit. From the divine form proceed rays of glory, so 
that God appears as a body of light. The deity is perfect 
joy. Creation arose from his will; and the desire to cre- 
ate, from that energetic joy which is essential to the divine 
nature. As soon as the mundane system was formed, God 
entered st, and began to display all the operations seen in 
the visible universe.—In obtaining liberation, devotion 15 
more efficacious than wisdom or ceremonies. A future 
state of-bliss is connected with a residence near the deity 
in the unchangeable abode of the Divine Being. This 
sect rejects the idea of absorption, pleading that it is far 
more pleasant to drink the sweet and cooling draught, than 
to be lost in the ocean; and that the highest happiness of: 
whieh we are capable is to be near the deity, partaking of 
his overflowing blessedness. 


Although the pooraniis appear to have led the people 
to the popalar mythology rather than to philosophical en- 
quiriea, they still abound with speculations from which 
many systems of philosophy might be formed. One sys- 
tem, it is well known was taught by Lomit-Hirsbiind, who 
attracted around him many disciples, and formed a dis- 
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limtt sect2 The doctrines which this sage appears to 
have teaght ‘ comprized, among.’ other, the folowing 
Narayiinti, the supreme cause, ‘possesses a visible form. 
For the purposes of,creation, &c. he assumes the names 
of ‘Brimba, Vishnoo and Shivi, under each of which 
names some one of the three quahtieg prevails. For the 
good of mankind, Narayiinii has been frequently incar- 
nate, either as a divine teacher, as a leader or guide, or as 
ahero. In the different forms of the gode, to meet the 
immediate and private wants of mankind, as, to remove 
diseases, &c. he assumes various shapes. ‘Tie worship of 
God is to be performed by bodily services, such as bowing 
to hia image, doing menial service in a temple, &c.; by 
words, that is, by reading, singing, repeating his name, 
&e., and by the mind, as meditating on the forms which 
he assumes. 


Stwté-Hitrshii, the author of the Noishiidhti, a poem, 
is said to have taught, in a work called Khindini, a sys. 
tem of philosophy different from all the diirshiiniis, and 
to have received in consequence the name of Khiindtinii- 
karti, or the destroyer; but the author has not learnt in 
what points he differed from the diirshiiniis. 


Amongst the Bouddhiis there were s1x sects of philo- 
sophy, some of which taught doctrines similar to many of 
those of the orthodox sects, but all agreed to explode an 
intelligent separate first cause. As the author has.given 
somé account of these sects and of their principles, he 
begs Jeave'to refer the reader to then. 


*-Jn Bengal, at present, those who are called pouranics are persons who 
have metely read some one or more of the poaraniis. 
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‘SECT. XXXIL—Of. the Law Books, or Smritce®: 
Shastrits. 
me 

The Hindoo legislators united im their persons th 
character of the philosopher, the law-giver, and the her 
mit. They never appear to have formed a distinct bed 
of civil and criminal law, for we find almost every reli 
gious duty and ceremony mentioned in the works calle 
smritee, as may be seen by a shght inspection of the traus 
lation of Miinoo by Sw W. Jones, and of the following lis 
of books still extant. The oginal sniritees are said t 
have been compiled from the védii by certain sages 
Miinoo, tree, Vishnoo, Harectti, Yagnivilkyi 
Ooshiina, Ungira, Yiimit, Apiistiimbii, Simviirtti, Katy: 
aylinii, Vrihiisputec, Piirashiirit, Vyasil, Shijnkii, Lakhitti 
Diikshi, Gouttimii, Shatatiipti, and Vitshisht*hii, account: 
of whem will be found in the first chapter of thi 
‘volume. Each of these sages, it 1s supposed, wrote 1 
separate volume under the different titles of law. Thi 
modern smritces give quotations from these ancien 
writers in confirmation of the opinions maintained 
their authors; but ifwe except Miinoo, it does not appeu 
that the entire work of any onc of the sages bas survives 
the ravages of time;' the sentences of _ Yagutivalkya 
fowad in the comments of Mitakshiira, Upitrarki, aunt 
VéSriimitrodityit, cannot be the whole of the work o 
Vagntiviilkyit. 

P » Fram smice, io remember. : 
4 "Phis ia che opimon of the Bralimtins, but o iespected friend’ Bays, “ 


believe all the ancient smritees are iu the Gollege libiary; some of ther 
are Oba priced in a few payes, but | have ny doubt of their bemg all extaut, 
te 
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SECT. XX XIIL.—List of the Law Books stiii extant. 


Ancient works —»Miinoo, the work translated by Sir 
W. Jones.— \ comment on ditto, by Koollookd-bhitti.— 
Another by Médha-tit’hee.—Miinoo-siinghita, an abridg- 
ment of Miinoo.—Extracts, or the works of Ute, 
Vishnoo, Haréétii, Yagniiviilkyti, Ooshiina, Apistiimbii, 
Siimviiritti, Boodbii, Vrihiispiitee, Vyas, Shinkhi, 
Likhitii, Dukshi, Goutuinii, and Viishishthii,— Yagnii- 
vilkyti-stinghita, explanation of the sentences of Yagnii- 
vilkyt.—Deepivkiilka, a comment on the work of 
Magnitivillkyi, by Shodliipanee.-—Another by U pirarkti— 
*Mitakshiira, another corament on the same work.—Mitak- 
shitra-tééka-soobodhineé, a comment on the Mitakshiira. 
~—Another by Baliim-bhiittii. 


Works on the Dutres of Kings.—Rajit-dhiirurt-kous- 
toobhit.—-Rajii-vy tiviihardi*-sting: thti— Vytivitharti-mad. 
hivd.—Vyiviharii-chintamiinee. —Vyitvitharii-matrika. 
-Vytiviharii-tiitwit—Vy ivitharii-miyookhii. 


Works on the Law of Inheritance.—M tidiinii-parijati, 
one of the ancient smritees.—Dayit-bhagti—A comment 
on ditto.—Other comments on ditto by Miihéshwiiril, 
Shréé-Nat’hii, Uchyootii, Riighoo-niindiinu, and Shréé- 
Krishnti-tirkaltinkari. — Dayii-rithisyii. — Viyadi-chin- 
tamiinee. — Vivadii-riitnaktirti. — Vivadarniivii-sétoo.— 
Dayi-nirntyi, by Shréé-kiri.— Dittiki-dirpint, on 
adopted children.—Diitté-méémangsa, on ditto. — Vivadil- 
tandiivii, by Kimiilakirit. — Sitwiti-vicharii. — Sittwi- 
rhitthiisytii— Vivadit-chiindrika, by Untinti-ramit.Viva- 


* 
é 

‘This word should be sounded somewhat hike vévihari, thongh the 
exkct sound canuot be given with the Roman alphabet. 
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di-biingarniivii.—Dayii-tiitwii—A comment on ditto by 
Kashéé-ranii-vachispiitee.— Nirnityi-sindboo.-Nirnitya- 
mriti. -- Vivadii-chiiudrti, — Vivadarnityi-sarti. — Mi. 
diinit-riitod-pritdécpi.—Dayil-stingriipd, by Shréé-Krish- 
ni-tiirkaltinkartiA comment on the Dayii-vivékii, by 
ditto. 


Works relative to the Canon Laws.—Acharti-chiindrika. 
Anhikit-tiit wii, on the daily duties of Hindoos.—A nshikacha- 
rii-tiitwi -Acha rii-sarii-anhikii-vidhee, on different duties. 
—Achaii-chiindrika, — Acharit priidéépii. —Siidacharti- 
siingriiht) —Acharéndoo-shékhiirii.—Acharadiirshii.—Sy- 
dacharii-chtindrodilyit.— Acharii-mityoohhit.--Tit’hee-kii- 
Ja, on the duties to be performed on lunar days, by Bhiivit- 
dévii.—Priiyogii-siingrithit, an abridgment.—Chiindogti- 
bhashy ii.—A comment on ditto, byGoonit-Vishnoo-bhiittit. 
—Udbhootit- -diirpiini, by Madhiivis. --Giingalv: rakya-villee, 
on bathing in the Ganges, gifts, &c.—Simbitsira-kou- 
moodéé, on all the ceremonies of the year.—Dhirmi- 
stiagritht, a work on various ceremonies, by Pitriim, 
hiingsii piirivrayiikiii—Shantee-miiyookha, on the means 
of averting evil.—Vasoo-dévii-piiddiitee, of setting up 
and worshipping the images of Vishnoo.— Miilimasi- 
tittwti, on the miilii months,' and the ceremonies belong- 
ing to these months.—A comment on ditto.—Another by 
Ramii-mobiinil-vachiispiitee. — Tithee-titwi, on Junar 
days, and their peculiar ceremonies.—A comment on 
ditto, by Kashéé-ramii-vidya-vachiispiitee.— Ekardiisheé- 
tiitwii, on the ceremonies to be performed on the eleventh 
of the waxing and waning of the moon. A comment on 
ditto.—Another, by Mohiini-goswaméé. — Another, by 


! Ihipegalary months, intended by the Hindoos to bring their reckoning by 
solar amd lunar time to an agreement, ‘Fheir calendar requires one every 
2% years. 


I 
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Kaché¢-ramit-vidya-vachtiaptitee.— Vatra-titwil, on jour- 
wies und pilgrimages.—Snanii-déepikg, onibathing cere- 
nionies.—Siinghtilpti-koumoodéé, ou the annunciation of 
different ceremonigs.-—Nrisinghii-priisadil, on the incar- 
nation of Vishnoo, half-lion, half-man.—Krityil-tiitwii, 
en the duties of Hindoos.—Nrising i-vajiipéyec, on sacri- 
fices.—Shivii-pooja-stingrihit, an abriggment, on the wor- 
ship of Shivi.--N étee-miiyookhil, on the duties of theHin- 
deos ~PriitishUha-miiyGokhii, a similar work.— Vistoo- 
shastrii, on the ecremonies connected with building a 
family residence.—J tila-shiiyaramotsiirgii, on the conse- 
eration of pools and gardens to public use.— Kalii-nir- 
niyti-déépika, on times of worship.—Siimtiy d-priidecpi, 
a similae wark.—Poorooshii-médii-piiddhitee, on buman 
sacrifices.—K vondodyotii, on altars for sacrifices. —A com- 
ment on ditte.—Dhiirmii-priidecpii, on various ceremo- 
nies.—Priighiitiikit, ditto.—Dhiirmii-priivritee, ditto. 
PiirishishUhit-priikashii, ditte. -— Shiv ii-pritish( ha, on 
setting up an image of the lingit.—Vishnoo-priitisht’ha- 
vidhee, ditto of Vishnoo.—Kritya-rittna-viléé, on cere- 
monies,—K rity i-kiipii-titroo.— Snanii-sootrii, sentences 
on ablutions—Dhirmii-stingrithii, an abridgment, on 
various duties. —Briimhii-y tignii-tiirpiinii-vidhee, on sacri- 
fices.— V idhanit-mala, on various laws.—Dhiirmt-vivékt, 
on the daties of the Hindoos.—-V oishniivit, on the worship 
of Vishnoo.—Shantge-sarii, on the influence of evil stars, 
—BShivii-vakya-viilcé, on duties commanded by Shivii. 
—-V tirshodyotii, on all the ceremonies of the year.— Dino- 
dyottt, on daily ceremonics. Pddjaeriitnaktrti, on forms 
of wopship. —Lingarchtinti-chiindrika, on the worship of 
the;, jmgii ~~ Shantee-kiimitlakdrit.—Chiindogannki,: on 
the daties of the samti-védti Bramhiins, by Bhiiv 
sap Siideat rpliddhiitee,, by the same writer,’ "Pie. 
tinibiindii, a work hy Divodasit.—Ramii-priikashit, 
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ont tiefestivals of Rami. —Dhtirmi-dé@pika, on different 
ceremoénies.—Piiddhiitee, by Bhitvii-dévil, a similar work. 
Priyogii-diirptint, another similar work.—K tirmoptidé- 
shinéé, another work on ceremonics.#Krityti-rayil, ditto. 
—Kshtyd-stinkshépt, by Gitnéshii-bhitta.—Vyviist har. 
nivti, by Raghitvi-bhiittti—Another work under the 
same name by Rfighoo-nat’hi-sarviibhoumi.—Smmitee- 
siingrthii, by Rami-bhidriiuyayaliinkarti—Vyiiviist’ba- 
sarii-stingritht, by Rami-Govindtii—Another work with 
the same title, by Siddhantti-vagééshii.— Bhiiktee-stindtir- 
bbti, on devotion.—Doorgabhithtee-tiriinginéé, on faith in 
Doorga.—Siimiyalokii, by Piidmti-nabhit.—Shoddrtipiid- 
dhiitee-nirdoptinii, the way of the shodJrite.--Shantee- 
riitnt, by Kiimiilaktiris.—‘Tit hee-nirnity t. 


On the Offerings to the Manvs of Ancestors.—Shradd- 
hivivékii, by Vachiispiitee-mishriii—A comment onditto, 
by Shreé-Krishuii-tits kalinkartii—Another by Acharyii- * 
chodramiinee.- -Shraddhii-koumoodé¢.—Shraddhti-chinta- 
miinee.—Shraddhi-sag tirti.—Shkraddhii-titwi.— A come 
ment on ditto, entitled Bhavart’hii-déepika.— Another by 
Kashéé-ramii-vidya-vachiispiitee —Another comment on 
ditto. — Shraddhii-mtiyookhii. ~— Shraddhi-stingrthii.— 
Shraddhi-khtindt, by Hémadree.—Shraddhi-giinit-pii- 
tee.—-Shraddhéndoo-shékhitri.— Pitree. bhiiktee-ttirtingi- 
néé.—Shraddbi-kiilpt-liita —Sitpindec-ktrinti.—Stirv- 
vii-shraddhii-ptiddhiitee.— Vrishotsiirgt, on the offering 
of a bull.—Ootsiirgii-miiyodkhii, on the consecration of 


offerings.—Krityii-pritkashw. 


Works on Atonements.—Prayiischittit-vivéhti.—Pray it- 
titwt.—A comment on ditto.—Another by Go- 
indi.—Another by Kashéé-ramis- vidya-vachijs- 
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-piitee.—Pray tishchitti-pritdéépti —~Praytshchitttim tyO0- 
khit.—Prayiishchitténdoo-shékhtirit. 


On Purifications.—Shoodhee-kimilakiirt.—Ushoucht- 
smritee-chiindrika.—Shooddhee-ritmakiiri, by Chindé- 
shwitrti—Shooddhee-tiitwii—A comment on ditte.— 
Shooddhee-vivékii.—Shooddhee miiyGokit. 


On the Ten Initiatory Cercmones.—Siingskari-giinii- 
piitee. —Siing-karit-koustoobhit. — Stinsgsharti-bhaskiirii. 
Stineskarii-hitmitlakitrii — Sitngskaritktila. — Stingskarii- 
tiitwit.— Stingskarit-miiydokhit. 


On Vows.—Vriitit-sarti.—Vriitarkti.—Vriiti-rajil.— 
Vrittii-koumoodéé. 


On Punishments.—Diindi-vivéki. 
On Oaths.—Divyii-tiitwit. 


On Gifts. — Danii-koumoodée. — Danii-miiyookhh.— 
Danit-kriya-koumoonéé, by Govindantindit.— Danii-kul- 
pt-tiiroo.—Danii-riitnakiirti —Danii-sagiiri, by Bullal- 
sénii.— Danii-kiimiilakiiri. — Mitha-dani-ptiddhiitee, on 
splendid gifts. —Danii-chtindrika.—Shortishii-danit-vidhee, 
on the sixteen gifts.—Diishii-kiirmi-pitddhittee, a similar 
work.—Danii-hééra-viiléé. 


On Ancestry. — Gotrii-priviirii-miinjiiréé. — Gotrii- 
privitrt-dirpiinii. 


On Holy Places.—Piriishoo-ramii-prikashii.—Brist’- 
hJEE-sétoo, on the holy places, Kashéé, Giiyi, atid Prii- 
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yagti. — Téért*hit-chintamiinee.—Téért’hi-priiyogi-dac- 
pika.—Giya-sétoo, on the holy place Gitya. 


On Marriages.—Oodvaht-titwit.—Oodvahii-vivékii. 


On Transmigrations.—V rihit-kirmi-vipakii-sari-siin- 
grithii, on the fruits of the actions of former births.— 
Kiirmi-vipaki-sartt. 


Works on various subjects.—Smritee-sarti, by Hiiree- 
nat’hii —Another work under the same name.—Smritee- 
stingrtihii, a compilation.— A modern work of the same 
kind under this name —Smritee-chiindrika, an explana- 
tion of different laws.—Harii-liita-tééka, a comment on 
the Harii-lita,—Jiti-miillii vilasit.—Dwoiti-nirnityi.— 
A modern work under this name, by Chitndri-shékhirt- 
vachiispiiiee.—A comment on ditto, entitled Kadtimbiireé, 
—Voijiiyintéé, a comment —Siddhantii-piyooshii.— Ni- 
biindhii-sirviiswiii—_Naridii-smritee, a work attributed 
to the sage Nariidii.—Tiitwamriti. — Puirashiirit-smritée. 
—Vrihiit-parashtiree, a similar though a larger work.— 
Pirashiiriismritee-vyakhya, a comment on the work of 
Pirashiiri. Jiyi-singhii-kilpi droomi, a work by Jii- 
yi-singhi.—Udwoiti-nirnityt, on spirit and the animal 
soul,—'T titw ii-déépika. —Dinii-ktirodyotit. — Siddhantii; 
pééydoshil, on the decision of doubts.—Déviili-smritee, a 
work by Déviilii—Vriddhi-Shatatiipii.—Rititnadee-pii- 
rééksha, on the method of examining precious stones.— 
Smritee-miinjiiléé.—Janiikyaniindti-bodht.--Vrihit-shiin- 
khi-smritee.—Siirvi-dirsi.‘int-siingriiht, an abridgment 
of all the diirshinitts.—Nariidi-stinghita.— Dhiirmti-s60- 
tetivggk ashy fipt.— Mitharnivii. — Miharniivabhidhasit. 
—Smtijee-chintemiinee, by Gtinga-dhiirti—Gouttimii- 
sootri-tééka. — Suktili-miiti-etingrihi, an abridgm@ht 
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tarious opinions. —Dwoit i-piirishishtt;tecka, --Smritec- 
pitribhasha, byt urdhiimant.—Smvitee-r{itnakiirt, by Vé- 
dacharyi.—Griint’ht-rajii, by Riighoo-nat’ht-sarvitbhou- 
mii.—-Uchy voti-chitkriviirttét.—Smritee-koustoobhil, 


Thus numerous are the law books of the Hindoos; 
there are alco many others, not now to be procured, 
though their names are familiar to tae Hindoo learned 
men. In the English courts of justice in the province of 
Bengal, the work, most frequently referred to, are the 
Dayii bhagti, and Dayii-tiitwi. In criminal causes the 
Hindoo law books are not consulted, 


I shall now endeavour to lay before the reader, the me- 
thod of administering justice under the Hindoo kings, 
and the nature of the JLincoo civil and criminal laws : 


The shaetr ti does not appear to direct its instructions 
to subordinate judges, but to the hing as the chief magis- 
trate, and through him to all appomted by him to admi- 
mister justice. Many of the lessons it addresses to him 
are highly proper: he 1s indeed made absolute, and the 
lives and properties of all his subjects are left to his are 
bitrary will; he is pronounced to be, indeed, an incar- 
nate deity, and even ideas derogatory to his honour are 
threatened with the punishinent of death. He is how- 
ever, directed to be generous to his subjects respecting 
taxes; kind of speech; yet inexorable as death in the 
punishment of offences. He is taught to rise before day, 
to perform his ablutions, and worship the gods; to pre- 
sent due obeisance to the gods and brambiins; and then 
tovabcend the throne, to judge his people according to the 
ahastri; to keep in subjection lust, anger, avariges#folly, 
@funkenness and pride ; to keep himself from being se- 
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duced by the love-of gaming and of the chase; to rest 

his love of dancing, singing, and playing on masical i 
struments ; to retrain from sleep ddring the day; fram 
wine; from molesting men of worth; from putting men 
to death by artful means : from taking private property ; 
from holding any one guilty without the commission of a 
crime. In war he is fordidden to slay a suppliant, a spec 
tator, a person asldep or naked, or any one fearful. To 
insure success in war, he is directed to try the effect of 
bribes, to employ spies, and to endeavour to divide the 
kingdom of his adversary. Whatever country he conquers, 
he is to present offerings to its gods, and effects and money 
to the bramlhiins. He is to be distinguished by an umbrella 
made of the feathers of the peacock; to unite to himself 
seven or eight wise counsellors; to employ a sober and 
virtuous secretary, and men of good principles as messen- 
gers. He 1s to prevent crimes; to listen to complaints ; 
to forbear to touch sacred property: to consult with Ins 
counsellors ma secret piace, as in a forest, but not where 
there are pari ots or other talhative birds. 


The Jaw supposes that the hing himself will be the 
judge: it allows him, however, to appoint bramhiins (on 
no account shoodriis) to represent him on the bench, and 
to give them several wise men as counsellors. In civil 
causes, counsel is allowed, but not in criminal ones. The 
law also lays down the qualification of witnesses, and 
the mode of receiving evidence. The plaintiff and the 
defendant are to choose witnesses of their own cast, if 
possible. Persons guilty of enormous ctimes, slaves, old 
men beyond eighty, and minors, are not allowed to be 
witnesses. The forms of oaths are as follows :—a bram- 
hiin dtiggt swear by the truth ; a kshiitriyh by the apimal 
on Which he rides, or by his arms; the voishy i, by his 
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le, by grin, or by a piece of gold; the shoodri, by 

e gods, or, "by laying hold of the feet of his father and 
méther, , or by sacred gifts, or by all sacred ceremonies, 
or, by placing his hands on the head of his wife, or child, 
or friend." The severest threatenings against perjury 
- are delivered by the judge at the time of receiving evi- 
dence: as an example of the extravagance of some of 
these promises and threatenings in reference to true and 
falae testimony, the following specimens are extracted : 
The merit of a true deposition 1s greater than the merit 
of a thousand sacrifices of the horse. In an affair con- 
cernasig a horse, if any person gives false evidence, his 
guilt is as great as that of a hundred murders. In an af- 
fair concerning a man, if any person gives false evidence, 
the guilt of a thousand murders is incurred. In an action 
concerning gold, false evidence involves the guilt mcur- 
red by the murder of all the men who have ever been or 
shall be born in the world. False evidence relative to 
land, incurs the guilt of the murder of all the living crea- 
tures in the world, anda person thus perjured is liable to 
the punishment due to such guilt. 


The smritees contain eighteen principal titles of law ; 
—T. on debt, or loans for consumption ;—2. deposits 
and loans for use;—3. sale without ownership ;—4. con- 
certs among partners ;—5. subtraction of what has been 
given ;—6. non-payment of wages or hire ;—7. non-per- 
formance of agreements ;—8. recision of sale and pur- 


@ A correspondent says, " The sentence is ‘The judge shal adjure 
(We beambiin by bis truth; the-kebitriyil, by his vehicle and army; the 
volahyti, by his implements of husbandry, cattle, or merchandiag; and the 
andr by {t think) every curse.’ Oaths are osly to be resorted to whens, 
Jrumas dence cannot be procured, ih which case or 1, as well af‘oaths, 

“nd ‘ther Appeats 10 Bed, arc to stand Instead of human testimonys” 
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chase;—9. disputes between master and servant ;—10s 
contests on boundaries;—11, 12. assault and slander ;— 
13. larceny ;—14. robbery and other violence ;—15. adul- 
tery ;—16. altercation between man and wife, and their 
several dutics :—-17. the law of inheritance ;—18. gaming 
with dice and with living creatures. “ These eighteen 
titles of law are settled as the ground-work of all judi- 
cial procedure in this world.” 


The laws relative to the inheiitance, the division, the 
enjoyment, and recovery of property, are very numerous, 
and extend to the mmutest circumstances, and many of 
them, though with sad eaceptions, are truly wise and 
good. Property, whether in lands or moveabjes, is to 
be equally divided amongst the sons, who are ‘made re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the sisters, and for the 
expenses of their marriages, as well as for the support 
of their widowed mother, or sister, and the expensive 
ceremonies which succeed the death of a Hindoo. An 
adopted son, if the father leave sons born in wedlock, 
will obtain a third share of the estate. If a bramhtin 
have children from wives of three different casts, the 
children born of a bramhiinéé must have the largest share 
of his property. If a man die without wife or children, 
his father, mother, youngest or cldest brother, or their 
children, become his heirs. 


A son and a grandson are made answerable for a 
father’s debts, but not debts incurred by gaming or drink- 
ing spirituous liquors. If a bramhiin dies childless, the 
magistrate is to administer to his estate, discharge’ his 
debts, and throw the overplus of his property into the 
water. A creditor may seize the property or person of 
the debtor, or his wife, children, cattle, &c. Toa ma- 

VOL. IV. x 
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gistrate, a master, ur a bramhtin, a person is not to be 
rude in demanding payment. The property of a person 
expelled from his cast is directed to descend to his son; 
the property of a briimhiicharét to his spiritual guide ; 
of a stinyasé¢, to his pupil; and the personal property of 
a woman arising from presents, to her daughters. 


The adopted son of an eunuch, a person rejected from 
his cast, a person who beats his father, one who does not 
perform the funeral rites for his ancestors, a siinyaséé, 
and persons afflicted with certain diseases, cannot inherit 
property, but they are allowed a maintenance out of the 
property to which they are heirs. 


Interest from a bramhiin is to be ten per cent; froma 
kshiitriyé, fifteen; froma voishyii, twenty: and trom a 
shoodru, fifty ! 


The Hindoo law acknowledges eight kinds of mar- 
riage: Lramhit, in which a father gives his daughter, 
without receiving a fec, to some person of superior cast: 
—doivit, when, ata burnt-sacrifice, the daughter is given 
to the officiating priest asa fee ,—arshi, in which the 
father gives hie daughter away, receiving in return two 
cows ; prajapityit, in which the father says to his daughter 
and the person to whom his daughter 1s betrothed, “ Ga, 
fulfil the duties of religion ;”—avoorit, in which the father, 
receiving presents, bestows his daughter ;—gandhiirvit, 
a marriage in‘which the parties privately agree to treat 
each other as man and wife;—rakshisiz, in which the 
bridegroom overcomes his rivals in single combat, and 
marries the daughter ;—poishachi, in which the daughter 
is drawn from her father’s house by stealth. 
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‘The Jaws respecting buying, selling, and partnership, 
appear, upon the whole, to be founded on just principles. 
If a mao purchases any thing clandestinely of a person 
of bad character, at a rate inferior to the real value, he 
is to be punished as a thief. 


Under the head of gifts are several strange laws; a 
man may give away his wife, with her own consent; and 
and if a son be willing, a father may sell or give him 
away; a mother may do the same, with the father’s con- 
sent. Whatever has been once given, cannot be taken 
back: it is diittt, (given). Ifa man from a violent im- 
pulse of lust, give any thing to another,’ 1t is accounted 
illegal. No reward, even though it should have heen 
promised, need be given for apprehending a thief or a 


murderer. 


The Windoos have fifteen kinds of slaves, viz. those 
who have become such by being born from intercourse 
between a freeman and a slave, by purchase, by chance, 
by descent, by receiving support during a famine, by the 
chance of war, by their own desire, by apostacy from the 
profession of a siinyascc, by their own gift for a time, 
by a voluntary sale of themselves, those who have sold 
themselves for a subsistence, or to possess a slave girl, 
and those given aos a pledge, or in payment of a debt.— 
Slaves may be enfranchised by the beneficence of a mas- 
ter; by the merit of having saved his life, or by bearing 
him a child. The following is the form of emancipation : 
the master breaks a pitcher containing water, rice, flowers, 
&c., over the head of the slave, so that these things fall 
on his body, when he pronounces the words, “ I have 
made thee free.’ A woman marrying a slave, becomes 
herself a slave. A brambiin can never be made a ¢lave. 

x2 
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The owner of a bramhiinéé bull is not answerable for 
such a bull after he is let loose.—A man of superior cast 
who falsely accuses one of inferior cast of atrocious 
crimes, is fined six pounds and ten pence, but if the of- 
fender be of inferior cast, he 1s to have his tongue cut out, 
and a hot iron ten fingers broad thrust into his mouth. 


Ifa man speak reproachfully of a magistrate, the latter 
is to cut out Ins tongue, and banvh him. A refusal to 
submit to the laws, is to be punished by similar severities. 
A bramhiin, whatever his crime may be, is not to be put 
to death. Ifa man call a robber, or an outcast, by those 


names, he is to be fined in hal’ the mulct of a robber or 
an outcast. 


The laws which relate to assault are most shockingly 
partial and unjust. The sentiment, “ All men are equal 
in the eye of the law,” has no place in the Hindoo eode : 
the higher casts, both a5 it respects fines and corporal 
punishments, are always favoured, while the punishment 
of the lower casts is barbarous aud cruel: the law, in all 
cases of assault, always recognizes the rank of the parties, 
punishing the bramhiin in the slightest manner for the 
greatest injustice, and the shoodrii most heavily for the 
slightest offence against the bramhiin — the following ex- 
amples may suffice for proof. “ 1faman deprive another 
of life, he shall suffer death ; but if a bramhtn do this, 
he shall be fined.” For striking a bramhitn, the shoodrii’s 
hand is to be cut off; for sitting on his mat, his posteriors ; 
for speaking against him, his tongue is to be cut out; for 
spitting upon him, his lips are to be cut off; for seizing 
him by the head, both his hands are to be cut off. A man 
of superior cast may chastise one of inferior cast with im- 
punity if he offend him. A person is allowed to put to 
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death (without examination) the person who shall set fire 
to his house, or attempt to poison him, or plunder him of 
all that he has, or take away his wife. 


For killing a goat, a horse, or a camel, one hand and 
one foot of the offender are directed to be cut off. Fines are 
to be levied for cutting off the testicles of a male animal ; 
and for killing an insect, a fish, a tyger, a bear, a serpent, 
a cat, a dog, a weasel, or a boar. For killing an insect, 
the offender is to be fined something more than a farthing. 


Persons selling by false weights, or using deceit in traf- 
fic, are to be fined. Ifa person manifest a propensity to 
such thefts, his ear, nose, or hand must be cut off. A 
man frequently using false weights, must lose all he yos- 
sesses. An unskilful man daring to practise medicine is 
to be fined. False astrologers must he fined, and coiners 
must have the hand, the nose, and the teeth broken. 
The house-bieaker must have both his hands cut off, and 
be impaled; the highway robber 1 directed to be stran- 
gled; he who plundeis a province, is to be impaled; the 
stealer of a man of superior cast, to be roasted alive; of 
a woman of middling cast, to have both his hands and 
feet cut off, and to be cast upon a highway where four 
roads meet ; ofa man of inferior cast, to be fined twelve 
pounds one shilling and eight pence. The stealer of an 
elephant or 2 horse in time of war, to be put to death; if 
in time of peace, a hand and foot to be cut off; but if the 
elephant or horse be excellent im all respects, the hand, 
foot, and posteriors of the thief are to be cut off, and he ig 
to be deprived of life. For stealing a goat or a sheep, a 
hand; and for stealing a weasel] or a cat, half ofthe foot 
is to be cut off. For stealing a considerable quantity of 
grain, a man must be put to death. A thief caught in the 

x 3 
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‘act of breaking any thing closed up, for the first offence, 
is to have a finger cut off; for the second, his hand and 
foot ; for the third, he is to be put to death. For stealing 
flowers, fruits, wood, or grass, belonging to a bramhiin, 
the hand is to be cut off. Thefts commitied by bramhiins 
are directed to be punished by perpetual imprisonment, 
or by putting out the eyes, or by shaving the head, or by 
slavery for life. A bramhiin, on committing a robbery 
worthy of death, if he has been accustomed to offer a 
biurnt-sacrifice daily, 1s to have his head shaved, which is 
equivalent to loss of cast. Ifa man break a large bridge, 
he must suffer death. For setting fire toa plantation, or 
a granary, a man must be burnt alive". 


A fine to the amount of seven shillings and six pence 
only 1» directed to be Jevied on the person who shall vio~ 
late the chastity of a nurse who has brought him up, or 
that ofa woman who has come to him in distress. Adnl- 
tery with a prostitute, without leave of the magistrate, is 
directed to be punished by fine. The hire of prostitutes 
is regulated with so much caution and minute attention, 
as to excite in the mind doubts whether the Llindoo sages 
considered prostitution a crime or not. They however 
make three gradations in the progress towards adultery 
with a married woman, according to the familiarity of the 
parties. for thase acts of levity more unbecoming than 
criminal, the offender 1s fined one shilling and seven- 
pence; for sending presents, the fine is six pounds; for 
gross familiarities, twelve pounds; but for the actual per- 
petration of the crime, the offender, if a shoodrii, must be 
deprived of virulity, and then be burnt alive; if a bram- 


* These were the bord punishments formerly inflicted by this people, 
who hase been extolled as the most benevolent besfgs ou earth. 
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hin, he must be fined twélve pounds. These punishments 
are modified by the circumstances of the case, as, the con- 
sent or refusal, and the rank, of the woman. In some 
cases, the offender 1s compelled to marry the woman.— 
A bramhin, a hshittrryu, or a voishyi, for an unnatural 
crime with a cow, is to be fined twelve pounds. A shoo- 
drii guilty of the same crime, must be put to death. An 
unnatural crime with any beast not a cow, subjects the 
person to a fine of twelve pounds. 


The Hindoo law iegulates gaming as well as prostitu- 
tion: half the profit of a game belong to the magistrate, 
in whose presence, or in that of one of his officers, persons 
are commanded to play. 


A man who shall have caused a bramhiin to eat dung 
or drink urine, 15 to be fined twelve pounds; for causing 
him to drink wine, to be put to death. Banishment from 
the kingdom 14 the punishment of a bramhiin for eating 
garlic or onions. For reading the védii, a shoodrii is to 
have boiling oi! poured into his throat; for hearing it, 
into his ears; for committing it to memory, to be put tu 
death. For wearing the bramhinical thread, the fine is 
two pounds five shillings. For constantly offering burnt- 
sacrifices, or molesting a biamhtin, he ts to be deprived of 
life. 


For performing a sacrifice to procure the death of 
another, a man must be fined five shillings and six- 
pence. For casting briars into a road, for mixing poison 
with food, for marrying a girl who is free toa slave, a 
man’s limb is to be cut off. For interrupting a magistrate 
at play, the offender must be put to death. For adminic- 
tering poison, or setting fire to a house, or murdering a 

x4 
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man, a woman is to be drowned, if not with child. For 
murdering her sacred teacher, ber husband, or child, a 
woman must have her ears, nose, hands, and lips cut off, 
and must then be devoured by dogs. 


The laws respecting women are pceculiatly barbarous. 
A bad wile 1s to be made the slave or cook to some idol. 
A woman 1s not allowcd by the law to go out of the house 
without the consent of her husband; nor to talk with a 
stranger; nor to laugh without the veil over her face; 
nor to swallow any thing, eacept medicine, til she shall 
have served others, nor to go to the house of a stranger, 
nor to stand at the door, nor to look out at the window. 
She may give her body to be burnt with the corpse of her 
husband; in which case, she is promised happiness in 
paradise during 52,000,000 of years. 


Preservation of the hingdom from thieves, or vigilance 
m pushing thieves, secures paradise to the magistrate. 


SECT. X XXIV.—The Astronomical Shastrits. 


It will be seen, that in this department of seience the 
Hindoos were as capable of comprehending the wonders 
of the heavens as any of the nations of antiquity. Their 
ancient astronomical works, though mixed with the most 
extravagant fancies, will long remain splendid monuments 
of the highest powers of stellect. The reader will find 
an epitome of the Sodryii-Siddhanti, by Bhashiiracharyt, 
in the following pages, and for a more petfect idea of the 
powers of mind by which this work was produced, the 
author would refer his readers.to a learned essay in the 
second volume of the Asiatic Researches, by 8S. Davis, 
Esq. ‘The most ancient of the Hindoo astronomical 
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works are referred by the Hindons themselves to the siit- 
wii-yoogii. Most of the woiks mentioned below, how- 
ever, were written only two or three hundred years aga, 
and others are not more than fifty or sixty years old. 


SECT. XX XV.—Astronomical Works stl! extant, 


Socryii-siddhantii, and Siddhanti-shiiomiinee, by 
Bhaskiiracharyii—A comment on the former werk, 
entitled Goodrarthi-pritkashika, by Riingii-NaVhii. — 
Others by Nree-singhi-gitnthii and by Bhoodiirii— 
LEElaviitec, by Bhaskiiracharyiti —Comments on ditto, by 
Giingad ‘iri, Riingii-NaVnit, Sooryti-dastt, and Giinéshit. 
—Veéejtt Giiniti, another work, by Bhashiirachary ii, on 
algebra, mensuration, Sc. — Griihii-sptishti, on the 
planets. —Shooddhe-deépika, by Govindaniindii.—Grihit- 
charii, on the motions of the planets.—Bhooviinodcépikii, 
by Piidmii-nabhii.—-A comment on the Viihiidyattihtt, by 
Bhactutptlti —Swiirodiyii, with a comment on ditto, and 
another by Niirii-[iiree.--Sw ti odity ii-y tintrii —Shantihir- 
titwamriti, by Narayinii-shiirma.—Moolhoarti-hiilpt- 
droomi, with a comment.—Jatiikii-diirptiné, on fortunate 
and uniortunate births.—Sariimiinjiiree, by Viiniimalec- 
mishrti. — Viirahii-stinghita, by Viirahii—Jatiikii, by 
Néwiikiinv’hi. — Dint-stingrihii. — Prity tiatirii-diisha- 
phiili. — Somi-siddhantit. — J yotirnirniiy. — Jyotish. 
sarti-stingrihii. — Horashiit-piinchashiha. — Shooddhee- 
riitnankoorii. —V tishist’hii-sttughita. — Jatiiha-bhiiriinii. 
—Méghii-mala.—Mihiriindodahiirtintt, —Rajmartiindi. 
—Tajiiitt, -— Jatiikii. -— Crtindronmecliini. -—Souri- 
bhashy G-veCjii-giinitii, by Sodryd-dasii. — Siddhant’hii- 
sarvvii-bhoumi-vyakhya.— Bhaswiitee—Griihu-chiiritrii. 
— Grihii-laghiivii. — Vishwit-priideépii. — Briimhit-sid- 
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dher.tt.--Siddhantil-mi:njiiréé.-- Moohdortit-chodramitinee. 
—Siddhantitiitwti-vivékii. — Briimhii-siddhantii-veeji- 
giniti.—Briimhi-gooptii-kritii.--Giniti-rajii, by Kévilt- 
Ramii-Piinchaniinii.© -— Grihii-yamiilii. — Shréé-pittee- 
rlitnii-nala.—Pristarii-chintamiinee.--Riimilii-Riahisyit. 
— Rékha-gunitii-kshétrii-vyivii-harii. —Vtihit-siinghita, 
by Vitrahii-mibiru.—Siddhantii-shéshti, by Kiimilakiiri. 
—Soory i-siddhanti-kiritinaviléé.—Déépika, and a com- 
ment by Raghivacharyi. — Sitkrityit-mook-taviléé.— 
Simitri-sarii. —~ Kévilii-chiindrika. — Lighou-jatikii.— 
Niiriipiitee-jitytichtii ya. — Mikiriindt. — Chimitkari- 
chintamiinee.—Shéégrit-bodbit. —Grthii-laghiv i.—Sha- 
Tee-hotrii. 


SECT. XXXVI—Epitome of the Séddryti-siddhantit, 
by Bhaskitracharyit, a Bramhin. 


Time is thus divided: that which is infinitely minute, 
and the divisions of time: the latter is thus described : 
the period while a person can sound the vowel ¢é 
ten times, is called pranti; six praniis make one pili: 
sixty piiliis, onc diindii; sixty diindiis, one tit’hee ; fifteen 
tit’hees, one piikshii; two piikshits, one lunar month; 
twelve months make onc year. 


The nine kinds of months are, bramhya, or a month of 
the life or reign of Briimha, which is thus calculated, viz. 
the amount of the years in the four yoogits constitutes a 
great yoogu, and a thousand great yoogiis make one of 
Briimha’s days; thirty of such days are included in a 
month of this god. A doivi, or divine month, is com- 


© Gopalji-ttnkaliinkal ii, the son of this author, is now (1817) the chief 
ptindit im the Serampore printing-office. 
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posed of thirty years of mortals ;-~a pitrié month, ora 
month of the pitrees, is made up of thirty months of 
mortals ;—a prajipity month; —a sour, or solar 
month ;—a seviinit month, 1s made up of thirty days at 
any time ;—a chandrit, oc lunar month;—a_ nitkshittri: 
month occupies the period of the moon’s passage through 
the twenty-seven stellar mansions. The siityii yoogtt 
comprises 1,728,000 years; the trétii 1,296,000; the 
dwapiirti 864,000; the ktilee 839,000. The amount of 
these four yoogiis form a miiha or great yoogi, viz. 
4,320,000 years. A thousand of these great yoogtis con- 
stitute a day of Briimha, called a kiipi, viz. 4,320,000,000. 
A hundred years of Briimha constitute the period of his life. 


The seven planets are Riivee (the sun), Chiindrii (the 
moon), Miingilii (Mars), Boodhit (Mercury), Vrihiis- 
pitee (Jupiter), Shookrii (Venus), Shitnee (Saturn). The 
progress of these planets are defined according to eight 
different degrecs of rapidity. 


This work nest gives the circumference and diameter 
of the earth; descmbes the lunar days, the earth’s 
shadow, the division of the earth into quarters, &e. The 
circumference of the earth is 5059 yojtinits, and its 
diameter one-third of that number. ; 


An eclipse of the moon is thus accounted for: when 
the sun and moon remain in the seventh sign, the earth is 
necessarily placed betwixt them, and the earth’s shadow 
falls on the moon. An eclipse of the sun takes place 
when the sun and moon are found in one sign, at which 
time the moon’s shadow falls on the sun. The author 
also describes the periods when eclipses will take place, 
the length of their continuance, the appearance of these 


Each yoyinti 1s exght miles. 
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planets during an eclipse, the parts of the planet which 
will firet become affected, as well as those from which 
the shadow will first depart. The times of the rising and 
setting of the plancts are also described, and an account 
is given of the periods when different planets are in con- 
jenction. 


The progress of creation is thys described: Vishnoo 
first created the waters, and then, upon the waters, scat- 
tered the seed from which a golden egg sprung, which 
remained in darkness. From this egg burst forth Stin- 
kirshiinii, a form of Vishnoo; who, for the purposes of 
creation, formed Briimha; from the eyes of which god 
the sun issued, from his mind the moon, vacuum, air, 
matter, water, and fire; fiom these five elements sprung 
Mingili, Boodhi, Vrihitspiitee, Shookrti, and Shinee. 
Sooryii, in the form of Dwaditshatma, divided himself 
into twelve parts. From the five primary elemeuts 
sprung the twenty-seven stars (niikshiitriis). After this, 
were created the gods and goddesses. 


The author next gives the dimensions of the firma- 
ment, the elevation of the highest star, of Shiinee, 
Vrihitspiitee, Miingilii, Sdoryii, Shookri, Boodhii, and 
Chitndrit.’ 


The earth is round, and floats in the air by its own 
power, without any supporter. Liiinka ws in the centre of 
the earth; and to the east of Liinka, at the extremity of 
the earth, is Yiimii-kutee; on its western extremity is 
Romikii-pittiinii; the antipodes of Liinka are the inha- 
bitants of Siddhee-poorii; and on the northern extre- 
mity of the earth is Sooméroo, and on the southern Viirii- 
wapiilt, When the sun arises on Liinka, he sets on 


@ See Vol Hsp. 4. 
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Siddhe-poorii; at which time, at Yiimii-kotee, it is mid- 
day, and at Romikii-piittint midnight. 


To the north of Linka is Bharitii-viirshi, which coa- 
tains the mountain Himaliiyi, to the north of which is 
Hémikooti. To the north of Siddhee-poori is Kooroo- 
viirshi, and the mountain Shringiivanii. To the north 
of Yiimii-kootee is Bhiidrashwii-viirshii, and mount Ma- 
fyavanii. To the north of Romikii les Kétoomili-vur- 
shii, and the mountaia Giindhii-madiini. On Sooméroo 
reside the gods. 


To the south of Liinka is the sea, which separates the 
territories of the gods and giants; and in a continued 
southerly direction, are the following seas and islands : 
first the salt sea; then Shakii-dwéépii, and the sea of 
milk; Shalmulee-dwéepi, and the sea of curds; Koo- 
shii-dwcépti, and the sea of clarified butter; Kroun- 
‘chu-dwéepii, and the sea of sugar-cane juice; Gomédit- 
kii-dwéépii, and the sea of spirituous liquors; Pooshki- 
rii-dwéépii, and the sea of fresh water; and still further 
southwards Virii-vaniilii. In the bowels of the earth 
are the seven pataliis, the abodes of the hydras. 


Bhaskiiracharyti next accounts for the equal division 


of day and night; and explains the progress of the sun 
through the zodiac. 


The author begs leave to add in this plaee a disjointed 
extract or two from Mr. Davis’s Essay on the “ Astrono- 
mica] Computations of the Hindoos,” inserted in the se- 
cond volume of the Asiatic Researches : 


“I suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hindoo 
division of the ecliptic into signs, degrees, &c., is the 
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same a6 ours; that their astronomical year is'sydereal, or 
containing that space of tine in which the sun, departing 
from a star, returns to the same; that it commences on 
the instant of his entering the sign Aries, or rather 
the Hindoo constellation Méshu; that each astronomical 
month contains us many even days and fractional parts 
as he stays in each sign; and that the civil differs from 
the astronomieal account of time only in rejecting those 
fractions, and beginning the year End month at sun-rise, 
instead of the intermediate instant of the artificial day or 
night. Hence arises the unequal portion of time assigned 
to each month dependant on the situation of the sun’s 
apsis, and the distance of the vernal equinoctial colure 
from the beginning of Méshii in the Hindoo sphere; and 
by these means they avoid those errors which Europeans, 
from a different method of adjusting their calendar by in- 
tercaliary days, have been subject to.” 


‘ Jt has been common with astronomers to fix on some 
epoch, from which, as from a radix, to compute the pla- 
netary motions; and the ancient Hindoos chose that point 
of time counted bach when, according to their motions 
as they had determined them, they must have been in 
conjunction in the beginning of Méshi, or Aries; and 
céeval with which circumstance they supposed the crea- 
tion. This, as it concerned the planets only, would have 
produced a moderate term of years compared witlr the 
enormous antiquity, that will be hereafter stated; but, 
having discovered a slow motion of the nodes and ap- 
sides also, and taking it into the computation, they found 
it would require a length of time corresponding with, 
J,955,884,890 years now expired, when they were so 
situated,‘and 2,364,115,110 years more, before they 
would return to the same situation again, forming toge- 
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ther the grand anomalastic period denominated a kiilpi, 
and fancifully assigned as the day of Briimha. The ktlpii, 
they divided into minwiintiiviis, and greater and leas 
yoogiis. The use of the miinwiintiird is not stated in the 
Sooryii-Siddhanti; but that of the mitha, or greater yoogil, 
is sufficiently evident, as being an anomalistic period of 
the sun and moon, at the end of which the latter, with 
her apogee and ascending node, is found, together with 
the sun, in the first of Aries; the planets also deviating 
from that point only as much as is their latitude and the 
difference between their mean and true anomaly. 


“ These cycles being so constructed as to contain a 
certain number of mean solar days, and the Hindoo sys- 
tem assuming that at the creation, when the planets be- 
gan their motions, a right line, drawn from the equi- 
noctial point Liinka through the centre of the earth, 
would, if continued, have passed through the centre of 
the sun and planeta to the first star in Aries: their mean 
longitude for any proposed time afterwards may be com- 
puted by proportion. As the revolutions a planet makes 
in any cycle are to the number of days composing it, so 
are the days given to its motion in that time; and the 
even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if any, 
shows its mean longitude at midnight under their firet 
meridian of Liinga: for places east or west of that meri- 
dian a proportional allowance is made for the difference 
of longitude on the earth’s surface, called in Siingskeiti 
the déshantiirii. The positions of the apsides and nodes 
are computed in the same manner; and the equation of 
the mean to the true place, determined on principles 
which will be hereafter mentioned. 


“ The division of the mitha yoogit into the siitwtt, tréta, 
dwapirt, and kilee ages, does not appear from the Soo- 
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ryti-Siddhantii to"uinewer any practical astronomical pur- 
pose, but to have been formed on ideas similar to the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. 
Their origin has however been ascribed to the precession 
of the equinoxes by those who will of course refer the 
miinwtiotiirii and kiilpii to the same foundation: either 
way the latter will be found anomalistic.” 


“In the following table [omitted in this extract] are 
given the periodical revolutions of the planets, their nodes 
and apsides, according to the Sddryii-Siddhanti. The 
correcticns of Veédii at present used, are contained in 
one column, and the inclimation of their orbits to the 
ecliptic in another. The obliquity of the ecliptic is in- 
serted according to the same shastrii. Its diminution 
does not uppear to have been noticed in any subsequent 
treatise. In the tables of Mikiirtindii and also in the 
Grihii-laghiivii, the latter written only 268 years ago, 
it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 


“ The motion of the equinoxes, termed in Siingskritit 
the krantee, and spoken of in the t¢éka, or commentary, 
on the Sodryit-Sidhantii, as the son’s patti, or node, is 
not noticed in the foregoing passage of that book ; and, 
as the Hindoo astronomers seem to entertain an idea of 
the subject different from that of its revolution through 
the Platonic year, | shall farther on give a translation of 
what is mentioned, both in the original and commentary, 
concerning it,” 

© Ths I must, however, at present omit, not having as yet discovered the 
corrections of this kind that wiH bring even the sun’s place, computed by 
the Story a-Sidduantii, exactly to an agreement with the astronomical books 
in present use Of these books, the principal are the Grihi.Jaghiivi, com- 
posed about 268 years ago, the tables of Mitkitrindt used at Benarcs and 


Tirhoot, and the Siddhavtii-Rahisya used at Niidééya; the last wiltten in 
1,513 Shiki, or 198 years ago.” 
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“ We have now, accortling to the Hindoo system, the 
mean motion of the planets, their nodes and apsides, and 
the elapsed time since they were in conjunction in the 
first of Méshit, with which, by the rule of proportion, to 
determine their mean longitude for any proposed time of 
the present year. It is, however observed in the Sodryii- 
Siddhantii, that to assume a period so great is unneces- 
sary; for use, the computation may be made from the 
beginning of the treta age, at which instant all the grii- 
hiis, or moveable points in the heavens, were again in 
conjunction in Méshii, except the apogees, and ascending 
nodes, which must therefore be computed from the crea- 
ation. The same is true of the beginning of the present 
kitlee age: for the greatest common divisor of the num- 
ber of days composing the miiha yoogti and the pla- 
netary revolutions in that period, is four, which quotes 
394,479,457 days, or 1,080,000 years; and the tréta and 
dwapirii ages contain together just that number of years. 
The present Hindoo astronomers therefore find it unne- 
cessary to go farther back than the beginning of the kitlee 
yoogu' in determining the mean longitude of the planets 
themselves; but for the position of their apsides and 

* © Neither do they, in computing by the formulas in common use, go far- 
ther back than to some assigned date of the era Shiki, but having the 
Blanets' places determined for that pomt of time, they compute their mean 
places and other requisites for any proposed date afterwards by tables, or 
by combinations of figures contrived td facilitate the work: as in Gritht- 
Laghfivi, Siddhanta-Ribasyt, and many other books, An mquirer jnto 
Hindoo astronomy having access to such boohs only, moght easily be led 
to assert that the bramhius compute eclipses by set forms, couched in 
enigmatical versea, out of which it would be difficult to develope their nyateas 
of astronomy; aud this I apprehend was the case with Mons. Sonnerat. 
The Jyotish ptmdits in general, it is true, know little more of astronomy 
than they leam from such books, and they are consequently very ignorant 
of the principles of the sclence ; but there are some to be met with who are 
better informed.’’ 
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nodes, the elapsed time since the creatiun must be used ; 
or at least in instances, as of the sun, when the numbers 
887 and 432,000,000 are incommensurable but by unity. 
I have however, in ihe accompanying computation, taken 
the latter period in both cases. 


“ For the equation of the mean to the true anomaly, ia 
which the solution of triangles 12 concerned, and which is 
next to be considered, the Hindoos make use of a canon 
of sincs.”” 


“ To account for the apparent unequal motions of the 
planets, which they suppose to move in their respective 
orbits through equal distauces in equal times, the Hindoos 
have recourse to eccentric circles, and determine the ec- 
centricity of the orbits of the sun and moon with respect 
to that circle, in which they place the earth as the centre 
of the universe, to be equal to the sines of their greatest 
anomalistic equations.” 


“ Having the true longitude of the sun and moon, and 
the place of the node determined by the methods explain- 
ed, it is easy to judge, from the position of the latter, 
whether at the next conjunction or opposition there will 
be a solar or a lunar eclipse; in which case the tit’hee, 
or date of the moon’s synodical month, musi be computed 
from thence, to determine the time counted from midnight 
of her full or change. Her distance in longitude from 
the sun, divided by 720, the minutes contained ip a tit’hee, 
or the thirtieth part of 360°, the quotient shows the tit’ 
hee she has passed, and the fraction, if any, the part per- 
formed of the next; which, if it be the fifteenth, the 
difference between that fraction and 720 is the distance 
she has to go to her opposition, which will be in time 
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proportioned to ker actnal motion ; and that being deters 
mined, her longitude, the longitude of the sutt, and place 
of the node, may be known for the instant of full moon, 
or middie of the lunar eclipse. ‘The Hindoo method of 
computing these particulars is so obvious in the accom- 
panying instance, as to require no further description 
here ; and the same may be said with respect to the decli- 
nation of the sun and the latitude of the moon. 


“ Tt us evident from what has been explained, that thé 
pindits, learned in the Jyotish shastrii, have truer notions 
of the form of the earth and the economy of the universe 
than are ascribed to the Hindoos in general: and that 
they must reject the mdiculous belief of the common 
bramhiins, that eclipses are occasioned by the interven- 
tion of the monster Rahoo, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absurd. But, as this belief is 
founded on explicit and positive declarations contained in 
the védiis and pooraniis, the divine authority of which 
writings no devout Hindoo can dispute, the astronomers 
have some of them cautiously explained such passages in 
those writings as disagree with the principles of their own 
science ; and, where reconciliation was impossible, have- 
apologized, as well ws they could, for propositions neces- 
sarily established in the practice of it, by observing, that 
certain things, as stated in other shastriis, “‘ might have 
“ been so fornterly, and may be so still; but for astrono- 
“ mical purposes, astronomica! rules must be followed.” 
Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked and refuted 
unphilosophical opinions. Bhaskiirti argues that it is 
more reasonable to suppose the earth to be selFbalanced 
in infinite space, than that it should be supported by a se- 
ries of animals, with nothing assignable for the last of 
them to rest opon ; and Nitirit-singhi, in his commentary, 

y 2 
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shows that by Rahoo and Kétoo, the head and tail of the 
monater, in the sense they generally bear, could only be 
meant the position of the moon’s nodes and the quantity 
ef her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depend ; 
but he does not therefore deny the reality of Rahoo and 
Kétoo: on the contrary, he says, that their actual exist- 
ence and presence in eclipses ought to be believed, and 
may be maintained as an article of faith, without any pre- 
judice to astronomy.” 


“ The argument of Viirithii-acharyii concerning the 
monster Rahoo, might here be annexed, but, as this paper 
will without it be sufficiently prolix, I shall next proceed 
to show how the astionomical pundits determine the 
moon’s distance and diameter, and other requisites for the 
prediction of a lunar eclipse. 


“ The earth they consider as spherical, and imagine its 
diameter divided into 1,600 equal parts, or yojtintis. An 
ancient method of finding a circle’s citcumference was to 
multiply the diameter by three; but this being not quite 
enough, the sages directed that it should be multiphed 
by the square root of ten. This gives for the equatorial 
circumference of the earth in round numbers 5,059 yojit- 
hiis, as it is determined in the Sooryii-Siddbanti. In the 
table of sines, however, found in the same book, the ra- 
dius being made to consist of 3,438 equal parts or minutes, 
of which equal parts the quadrant contains 5,400, implies 
the knowledge of a much more accurate ratio of the dia- 
meter to the circumference ; for by the first it is as 1, to 3. 
1,627, &c., by the last, as 1. to 3. 14,136; and it is deter- 
' mined by the most approved labours of the Europeans, as 
1. to 3° 14,159, &c. In the pooraniis the circumference 
of the earth is declared to be 500,000,000 yojiiniis; and 
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to account for this amazing difference, the commentator 
before quoted thought “ the yojiinii stated in the Sdorytt- 
‘‘ Siddhantit contained each 100,000 of those meant in 
“ the pooraniis; or perhaps, as some suppose, the earth 
“‘ was really of that size in some former kiilpi. More- 
“‘ over, others say, that from the equator southward, the 
“ earth increases in bulk: however, for astronomical pur- 
“ poses, the dimensions given by Sooryii must be assumed.” 
The equatorial circumference being assigned, the circum- 
ference of a circle of longitude in any latitude is deter- 
mined. As radius 3,438 1s to the liimbitjyii or sine of the 
polar distance, equal to the completement of the latitude 
to ninety degrees, so is the equatorial dimension 5,059, 
to the dimension in yojiintis required. 


“ Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a 
place, one is by an observation of the piiliibhit, or shadow, 
projected from a perpendicular gnomon when the sun is 
in the equator.” 


“ The longitude is directed to be found by observation 
of lunar eclipses calculated for the first meridian, which 
the Sddryii-Siddhantit describes as passing over Liinka, 
Rohitikii, Uvinted, and Stinghita-sarii. Uviint&é is said 
by the commentator to be “ now called Oojjiiyinéé,” or 
Ougein, a place well known to the English in the Mar- 
hatta dominions. The distance of Benares from this me- 
ridian is said to be sixty-four yojiinti eastward; and gs 
4,565 yojtinti, a circle of longitude at Benares, is to sixty 
diindtis, the natural day, so is sixty-four yujiintis to 0 
diindti, 50 pili, the difference of longitude in time, which 
marks the time after midnight, when, strictly speaking, the 
astronomical day begins at Benares.t A total lunar 

* “ This day (astronomical day) is accounted to begia at midnight unt 
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eclipse was observed to happen at Benares §fty-one piilie 
later than a calculation gave it for Litnka, and 21 —, 
sixty-four yojiint, the difference of longitude on the 
earth’s surface.” 


“ For the dimensions of the moon’s hiikshit (orbit) the 
rule in the Stingshritti text is more particular than is 
necessary to be explaimed to any person, who has in- 
formed himself of the methods used by Kuropean astro- 
Nnomers to determine the moon’s horizontal parallax. In 
general terms, it is to observe the moon’s altitude, and 
thence, with other requisites, 1o compute the time of her 
ascension from the sensible kshityti, or horizon, and her 
distance from the sun when upon the rational horizon, by 
which to find the time of her passage from the one point 
to the other; or, in other words, “ to find the difference 
“in time between the meridian to which the eye referred 
“ her at rismg, and the meridian she was actually upon ;” 
in which difference of tinie she will have passed through a 
Space equal to the earth’ssemi-diameter or 800 yojiinil : 
and by proportion, as that time is to her periodical month, 
so is 800 yojiinit to the circumference of her htiksha, 
324,000 yojiinit, The errors arising from refraction, and 
their taking the moon’s motion as along the sine instead 
of its arc may here be remarked; but it daes not seem 
that they had any idea of the first," and the latter they 
the rékha (meridian) of Lituha , and at all places east a wea. of that nieri- 
“ dian, as much sooner or later as 15 theit déshantirh (longitude) redeced 
to time, accordimg to the Sdoryi-Siddhanti, Braimhi-Siddhantt, Vie 
* shisht’bi Siddhanti, Soma-Siddhantt, Purashint-Siddhanti, and Uryii- 
6 bhittii, According to Briimbd-goupti and others, it begins at eun-rise ; 
“* according to the Romi and others, it begs at noon ; and according to 
the Arshd-Siddhanti, at sun-set.” (Comment on the Sadrytt-Siddhantii). 

" But they are not wholly ignorant of optics; they know the angles of 


fnorfence aud reflection to be equal, and compnte the place of a star or pla~ 
net, a8 it would be seen reflected from watet 01 a milor.” 
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perhaps thought too inconsiderable to be noticed. Eute- 
pean astronomers compute the mean distance of the moon 
about 240,000, which is something above a fifteenth part 
more than the Ilindoos found it so long ago_as the time of 
Miiyii, who acquired his knowledge from the author of the 
Sooryii-Siddhanti. 


“ By the Hindoo system, the planets are supposed to 
move in their respective orbits at the same rate; the di- 
mensions therefore of the moon’s orbit being known, 
those of the other planets are determined, according to 
their periodical revolutions, by proportion. As the sur’s 
revolutions in a mitha yoogti 4,320,000 are to the moon’s 
revolutions in the same cycle 5,753,336, so is her orbit 
324,000 yojiini to the sun’s orbit 4,331,500 yojtinii ; and 
in the same manner for the kakshiis, or orbits of the 
other planets. All true distance and magnitude derivable 
from parallax, is here out of the question; but the Hin- 
doo hypothesis will be found to answer their purpose in 
determining the duration of eclipses, &c. 


*¢ For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed 
to observe the time between the appearance of the limb 
upon the horizon, and the instant of the whole disk being 
risen, when their apparent motion is at a mean rate, 
or when in three signs of anomaly; then by proportion, 
as that time 1s to a natural day, so are their orbits to their 
diameters respectively ; which of the sum is 6,500 yojiinii ; 
of the moon, 480) yopitntt.” 


“ The diameter of the moon’s disk, of the earth’s sha- 
dow, and the place of the node being found, for the in- 
‘stant of opposition or full moon, the remaining part of the 
operation differs in no respect that I know of from the 
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method of European astronomers, to compute a lunar 
eclipse.” 

“ The beginning, middle, and end of the eclipse, may 
now be supposed found for the time in Hindoo bours, 
when it will happen after midnight; Sut, for the cor- 
responding hour of the civil day, which begins at sunrise, 
it is further necessary to compute the length of the arti- 
ficial day und night; and for this purpose, must be known 
the iiyiinangshit or distance of the vernal equinox from the 
first of Méshii, the sun’s right ascension and declination ; 
which several requisites shall be mentioned in their 
order.” —See the second volume of the Asiatic Researches. 


The Hindoo astronomical works, not improperly em- 
brace their system of the Mathematics, in which branch of 
science they were eminently conspicuous, Indeed, in 
those departments of learning which require the decpest 
reflection and the closest application, the Hindoo literati 
have been exceeded by none of the ancients. There can 
hardly be a doubt, that their mathematical writings origi- 
nated amongst themselves, and were not borrowed either 
from Greece or Arabia.” The Véeji-Ginitii, a Sting- 


® See Mr. Strachey’s preface to the Véeji-Giniti, In this preface Mr, 
Strachey observes, ‘‘ It appears from Mr Dayis’s paper that the Hindoos 
knew the distinctions of sines, cosines, and versed snes. They knew that 
the difference of the radius and the cosine 1s equal to the versed sine, that 
in a right-augled triangle, if the hypothenuse be radius the sides are sines and 
cosines. They assumed a small arc of a circle as equal to its sine. They 
construeted on true principles a table of sines, by adding the first and second 
differences, Fromthe Véejti-Giiniti it will appear that they knew the chief 
properties of mght-angled antl s:milai triangles. They have also rules for 
finding the areas of triangles, and four-sided figures ; among others the 
roles for the srea of a triangle, without finding the perpendicular. For the 
circle there are these rulea [given by Mr. Strachey]. Also formule for the 
aisles of the regular polygans of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 sides inscribed in a circle. 
There are also rules for finding the area of a cirele, and the surface and soli- 
dity ef s sphere.” 
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skritii treatise on Algreba, by Bhaskiiracharyii, and ether 
similar works, sufficiently establish these facts. Mr. 
Davis says, “ Almost any trouble and expense would be 
compensated by the possession of the three copious trea- 
tises on algebra from which Bhaskiirii declares he ex- 
tracted his Vé@ji-Ginitii, and which in this part of Iedia 
are supposed to be entirely lost.” “A Persian translation 
of the Véeji-Giinitt was made in India,” says Mr. Stra- 
chey, “in the year 1634, by Ata Oollah Ritsideé.” The 
same gentleman says, “ Foizee, in 1587, translated the 
Léé@lavitee, a work on arithmetic, mensuration,” &c. 
from which work it appears that “ Bbaskiira must have 
written about the end of the 12th century or beginning of 
the 13th.” Foizec, in his preface to this work, says, 
“ By order of king Ukbiir, Foizee translates into Per- 
sian, from the Indian language, the book Leélaviitee, so 
famous for the rare and wonderful arts of calculation and 
mensuration.” ‘ We must not,” adds Mr. Strachey, “ be 
too fastidivus in our belief, because we have not found 
the works of the teachers of Pythagoras; we have access 
to the wreck only of their ancient learning ; but when we 
such traces of a more perfect state of knowledge; when 
we sve that the Hindoo algebra 600 years ago, had, in 
the most interesting parts, some of the most curious 
modern European discoveries, and when we see, that it 
was at that time applied to astronomy, we cannot reason- 
ably doubt the originality and the antiquity of mathema- 
tical learning among the Hindoos.”” 


The author begs leave to conclude this article, by sub- 
joining a few paragraphs of what he translated, and 
inserted in the first edition, from the Jyotishii-Tiitwit + 


The twelve signs of the zodiac, considered as rising 
above the horizon in the course of the day, are called 
ligniis. The duration of a lignt is from the first eppear- 
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ance of any si¢n till the whole would be above the hori- 
zon. By the fortunate and unfortunate signs, the time of 
celebrating marriages and religious ceremonies is regu~ 
lated. 


There are twenty-seven niikshiitriis, viz. stellar man- 
gions, two and a quarter of which make up each sign of the 
godiac, viz. Ushwinéé, Bhiiriinéé, and a quarter of Krit- 
tika, form Méshi, or Aries ; three parts of Krittika, the 
whole of Rohin?é, and half of Mrigiighira, make 
Vrishtbht, or Tauras ; half of Mrigiishira, the whole of 
Ardra, and three quarters of Pooniirviisoo, make Mit'- 
hoont, the Twins; a quarter of Poontirviisoo, the whole. 
of Pooshya, and Ushlésha, make Kitrkiitii, the Crab; 
Migha, Poorviiphiilgoon&e, and a quarter of Ootiiphiil- 
goonéc, make Singhi, or Leo, three parts of Ootiir- 
philgoonéé, the whole of Hiista, and the half of Chitra, 
are included in Kiinya, or Vergo, half ot Chitra, the 
whole of Swatet, and three quarters of Vishakha, form 
Toola, or Libra, a quarter of Vishakha, the whole of 
Unvoradha and Jyésht’ha, are included in Vrishchikt, or 
‘Scorgio ; Modla, Poorvasharha, and a quarter of Ootiira- 
sharba, form Dhiinoo, or Sagittarius ; three quarters of 
Ootiirasharha, the whole of Shriiviina, and half of Dht- 
nisht’ha, form Mikiirii; half of Dhiinisht’ha, the whole 
of Shititbhisha, and three parts of Poorviibhadriipiida, 
make up Koombhi, or Aquarius ; one part of Poor iibe 
hadriipiida, the whole of Ootiirbhadriipiida, and Réviitéé, 
form Méénii, or Pisces. ‘This work describes the cere- 
monies to be performed, and the things to be avoided, 
‘at the time of each niikshiitrii. 


The moment when the sun passes into a new sign & 
ealled siinkrantee : the names of the siinkrantees are, 
Mtthavishoovii, Vishnoo-piidéé, Shirtishdétee, Diiksltina- 
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ytini, Jiiltivishoov i, and Oottiraytint. The stinkrantee 
Mittbavichoovit occurs inVoishakhii; Vishnoopttdéé occurs 
in Joisht’ht, Bhadrit, Ugriihaytint, and Phalgoont ; Sht- 
rii-shéétee occurs in Asharhu, Ashwini, Poushii and Choi- 
tri; Diikshinaytind in Shraviinit; Juliivishoovu in Kar- 
tiki ; and Ootirayitinii in Maghit. By performing certain 
religious ceremonies at the moment of a siinkrantee, the 
shastrii promises very great benefits to the worshipper ; 
but this period is so sinall,y that no cercmony can be 
accomplished during 1ts continuance; the sages have in 
consequence decreed, that sometimes a portion of time 
preceding the siinkrantee, and at other times a portion 
after it, is sacred. 


The Hindoos divide the phases of the moon into six- 
teen parts, called kiilas. The light purts they fancifully 
describe as containing the water of life, or the nectar 
drank by the gods, who begin to drink at the full of the 
moon, and continue each day till, at the total wane of this 
orb, the divine beverage is exhausted. Others maintain, 
that the moon is divided into fifteen parts, which appear 
and recede, and thus make the difference in the phases of 
the moon. The first kita 15 called priitipiidit; the next 
dwitc@ya, or the second, and so to the end. Each day’s 
increase and decrease is called a tit’hee, that is, sixty 
diindtis,” or, as others say, fifty-four. ‘The latter thus 
reacon; sialy diindtis make one nitkshiitrit; two ntikehti- 
trtis and a quarter make one rashii, containing one han- 

Y As Jong as a grain of mustard, su 11s fall, stays on a cow's horn, say the 
pindits, { 

? ‘Two piiltis and a haif make one English minute, and sixty of these pithis 
make one diiudi, or Hindeo hour, sv that two and & half Hindoo heutss 
make one Engilgh hou. ‘Phe Hindoos have no clocks, but they lave a 


clepsydra, or water clock, made of a vessel which fills and siuks in the course 
ofan hour. The sand gour-glase has been lately mtroduced. 
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dred and thirty-five dindiis; by dividing the rashit into 
thirty parts, each part will be four diindiis and a half; 
twelve of these parts make one tit’thee, or fifty-four 
d@iimdtis.* Other piindits declare, that there are 1,800 
diiudiis in the zodiac, which, subdivided into twelve parts, 
each portion forms a rashii of one hundred and fifty 
diindiis; this rashii they divide into thirty parts, of five . 
diindiis, and twelve of these parts make a tit’hee of sixty 


diindiis. 


The sun is in Méshii in the month Voshakhii; in 
Vrishiibhi, in Joish(hi; in Mit’hoonit, 1» Asharti; in 
Kitirkiiti, in Shraviinii ; in Singha, in Bhadrii; in Kiinya, 
ia Ashwini; in Toola, in Kartikii; in Vrishchiki, in 
Ugrithaytini ; in Dhiinoo, in Poushii; in Mikiri, in 
Maghii; in Koombbil, in Phalgoonii; and in Méénil, in 
Choitri. The sun passes through the signs in twelve 
months, and the moon through each sign ip two days and 
a quarter. 


The months are denominated from certain nikshiitriis, 
viz. Voishakhi, from Vishakha; Jyoisht’hu, from Jyésh- 
tha; Asharhil, fromUsharha ; Shraviinii, from Shriviina; 
Bhadri, from Bhadrij-piidii ; Ashwini, from Ushwinée ; 
Kartiki, from Krittika; Margi-shéérshi, from Mrigii- 
shéérehii ; Poushi, from Pooshya; Maghit, from Migha; 
Phalgoonii, from Philgoonéé ; Choitrit, from Chitra. 


The mili, or intercalary months, are next defined; 
one of which, according to the calculations of the Hindoo 
astronomers, occurs at the close of every two Janar years 
amd « half, so that the net half year is seven months long. 
They are called mili, to signify that they are the refuse 


* The Tivhee-Titwi maintains thie position: 
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of time ; no religious ceremonies that can be avoided are 
practised during this month. This intercalary month is 
intended to make the solar and lunar mouths agree, the 
lunar having intwo years and a half rana month before 
the solar. 


The days of the week are called after the seven 
planets, viz. Riivee, Somii, Miingiili, Boodhi, Vrihila- 
piitee, Shookrii, and Shitnee, by adding the word vara 
a day, to the name of each, as Riivee-varil, &c- 


When the sun isin one sign, and the moon in the 
seventh sign distant from it, an eclipse takes place. An 
eclipse of the moon always takes place during the full 
moon, or in the commencement of the wane. An eclipse 
of the sun occurs at the total wane of the moon, or on the 
first day of the increase of the moon. 


This work next contains accounts of the festivals, &c. 
connected with lunar days, fortnights, months, half years, 
and years. That is, it ordains the times in which it is 
proper to shave the head of a child, to bore its ears ;° to 
read the shastriis; to invest with the poita; to enter a 
new house; to put on new apparel, or jewels and other 
ornaments; to learn the use of arms; to dedicate aw 
idol; to anoint a king; to begin to build, or to launch a 
boat. At present, people in general regard as sacred 
certain days of the week only (varii). Tuesdays and Satar- 
days are considered as unfortunate days. Even ona for- 
tunate day, a person is forbidden to attend to any cere- 
mony at eleven, or half past twelve o’clock. On a Thurs- 
day (Litkshmée-yarit), the day consecrated to the goddese 


® All the Hindoos bore holes through the ears of their ebildren after they 
are five years of age. 
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of prosperity, the Hindoos avoid payments of money, if 
posible. The shastrii also points out in what sign or 
period .a fever will be removed quickly or gradually, or 
in which the person will die. 


Then follows a geographical description of certain 
countries, comprising, in general, Hindoost’hant: and the 
neighbouring states. It is merely au account of the names 
of principal places, and in what parts of the eight quarters 
they are situated. 


Hindoos, whose bu th under a supposed evil planet has 
been ascertained, are often filled with melancholy, so 
that they abandon themselves to despair, careless what 
becomes of an existence connected with such dreadful 
omens, A number of the richer natives have their nati- 
vities cast, but few or none of the lower orders obtain this 
fore-knowledge. The piindit who assisted me in the 
translation of this work, seemed very much pleased that 
his nativity had not been cast, as thereby he was saved 
from many heavy forebodings. The common people be- 
lieve, that on the sixth day after the birth of a child, the 
god Vidhata‘ visits them, and writes on the forehead of 
the child its whole fate. To prevent intrusion, no one 
rewains in the house at this time, except the child and its 
mother; but, to assist the god in writing the fated lines, 
they place a pen and ink near the child. On every occur. 
rence, whether of a prosperous or adverse wature, it is 
common to exclaim, “ It is as Vidhata has written; how 
should it be otherwise?” At the time of the appearance 
of Shunee,? the Hindoos are under constant fear of ad- 
verge fortune. Ifone person insult another, he takes it 
patiently, supposing it to arise from the adverse fortune 

* A form of Briimba, 36 creator. @ Saturn. 
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which naturally springs from the influence of this star. 
The Hindoos believe, that when Shiinee is in the ninth 
stellar mansion, the must dreadful evils befall mankind, 
Hence, when Rami, as an act of prowess, brohe the bow 
of Shivii, to obtain Sccta in marriage, the earth fell in, 
the waters of the seven seas were united in one; and 
Piiriishoo-Ramii, startled at the noise of the bow, ex~- 
claimed: “* Ah! »ome one has placed his hand on the hood 
of the snake, or has fallen under the ninth of Shiinee.”’} At 
present, when a person 1s obstinate, and will not listen to 
reason, they say of him, “ Well, he has Jaid his hand on 
the hood of the snake, (viz. he is embracing his own 
destruction ;) or, he has fallen upon Shiinee.” 


In the former edition, the author gave a translation of 
the Hindoo AumaNack, which indced bears a strong re- 
semblance to books of the sane description printed in 
England, having columns for each month, and notices 
respecting fasts and feasts, the planets, the weather, &c. 
with predictions almost as marvellous as those of I’rancis 
Moore. The extent of the preceding translations of the 
philosophical works prevents the author from giving this 
almanack again, and as it is superseded by subjects 
more interesting, he trusts the reader will not be dis- 
pleased at the omission.—The following 1s the intros 
duction to the almanack inserted in the former edition + 
“ Salutation to Sooryti. In the present year 1729, Vidya- 
Shiromiinee, of Niivii-dwéépi, a gitniikti, bowing at the 
Lotiis-formed feet of Shré@-Krishniit, at the command of 
the most excellent of kings Giré¢shii-Chiindrii-Rayit, the 
raja of Niivii-dweepi, has composed this Piinjika,° ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in the Jyotish shastrii cal- 
led Soodry a-Siddhantii.” 

©The name of an almatack, his copy 13 comprized in sixteen leaves 
of paper, about nine inches long and two and a half broad, laid one upon 


another, with a thread drawn through the middle. The price of each copy 
among the natives is s1X Or cight anas, 


{Paar HL 
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The following specimen may give an ‘idea of the form 


of the Hindoo Almanack, which is continued in this me- 


thod of arrangement through every month: 
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Sir William Jones has the following remark in his 
eleventh discourse before the Asiatic Society: ‘ Physic 
appears in these regions to have been from time immemo- 
rial, as we see it practised at this day by the Hindoos and 
Misiilmans, a mere empirical history of diseases and re- 
medies.’’—The Hindoos, though they may have advanced 
farther than might have been expected in the science and 
practice of medicine, certainly come so far short of the 
comparatively perfect system of modern times, as to jus- 
tify the remark of the learned President above quoted, 
It cannot be said that their system is destitute of science, 
but still the rays shine so feebly, that the student must 
have been left greatly in the dark, both as it respects the 
nature of diseases and their proper remedies. ‘I'he shas- 
triis having affirmed, that, in the human body there were 
certain defined elenents, the student inferred from hence 
that all diseases were owing to the diminution or increase 
of some one of these essential ingredients; and, to re- 
duce these elements when superabundant, and increase 
them when wanting, he had recourse to a series of medi- 
cines obtained from certain substances, or from the bark, 
the wood, the roots, the fruits, or flowers, of different 
plants or trees, or from a course of regimen supposed to 
be suited to the circumstances of the patient. 


Though the Hindoos may formerly have had some know- 
ledge of chemistry, yet 1t appears to have been too slight 
to enable them to distinguish the real properties of dif- 
ferent substances; hence their prescriptions were neces- 
sarily involved in much uncertainty, instead of being a 
scientific selection of different ingredients to produce a 

VOL. lv. Zz 
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thoroughly ascertained effect.6. Their ignorance of ana- 
tomy, and, in consequence, of the true doctrine of the 
circulation of the blood, &c., necessarily places their 
different remedies among the ingenious guesses of men 
very imperfectly acquainted with the business in which 
they are engaged. What are medicine and surgery with- 
out chemistry and anatomy? 


Respecting the treatment of fevers, dysentery, and 
other internal complaints, the Hindoo physicians profess 
to despise the Europeans :® they charge them with des- 
troying their patients by evacuations, and, instead of this 
treatment, prefer their own practice of starving away the 
fever," by denying food to the patient, and by adopting 
the most severe regimen. They confess the superiority 
of Europeans in surgery, however, in all its branches ; 
and they condescend to borrow what they can from them 

5 The followmy 18 an exact copy of a bill drawn up bya Hindoo pnysivian 


for & patient at Scrampore, in the year 1K16 the dose is called Somiunat’- 
hit-1Gsa, and contains the following ingredients . 


Rs As. Ps. 
OF gold, the woght of $ of a roopee, valued at - 3 8 O 
OF non, a roopee - se - + - ) 0 8B 
Of talk mineral, thiveroopees, - - = - - O 7 6 
OF brimstone and quichover, the valueof - - - 0 ,4 6 
Of silver, - - - - © = © = = 2 - - = 0 Bb OO 
Of precious stunesy = se ee ee et el 8 OO 
Of brimstone, - - - - - - - - - = =~ - O 3 0 


In these and othe: complaints the yicat body of the people have a strong 
aversion to the help of a European physic.an, aud many perish through this 
prejudice. 

® Jn strong fevers, the pabent is kept fasting for twenty-one days 3 that id, 
he eats merely a little parched rice. At the clone of this period, 1f the pa- 
tient has been able to endure such a merciless abstinence, the strength of the 
fever is considered as bioken. On the point of regimen, the Hindoos ex- 
eeeding)y blume the European practice. 8 
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respecting the stopping of bleeding, opening and healing 
wounds, setting broken limbs, &c. ‘They never bleed a 
patient. 


Inoculation for the small-pox seeins to have been 
known among the Hindoos from time immemorial. The 
method of introducing the virus is much the same as in 
Europe, but the incision 1s made just above the wrist, in 
the night arm of the male, and the left of the female. 
Inoculation is performed, in general, in childhood, but 
sometimes in riper years. Some few die after inocula- 
tion, but where the disorder 1s recerved naturally, mul- 
titudes perssh. A few Hindoos do not submit to inocus 
lation, because it has not been customary in their families. 
At the time of inoculation, and during the progress of 
the disease, the parents daily employ a bramhiin to wor- 
ship Shéctiila, tle goddess who presides over this disease. 


[f empirics abound in enlightened Europe, what can be 
expected in such a state of medical knowledge as that of 
the Hindoos, but that impostors, sporting with the health 
of mankind, should abound. Not one in a hundred of 
those who practise physic in Bengal 1s acquainted with 
the rules and prescriptions of the shastrii, but, possessing 
the knowledge of a few nostrums merely, they blunder on 
regardless how many fall victims to their incapacity ; 
and if, in any village, a persou who has used their pre- 
scriptions happen to recover, though none of the merit 
belongs to the medicine, their names become famous : the 
destruction of twenty patients does not entail so much 
disgrace on a practitioner, as the recovery of one indivi- 
dual raises his fame. Indeed, many a Hindoo is in the 
case of the woman who “had suffered many things of 
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“‘ many physicians, and spent all that she had, and was no- 
“ thing bettered, but rather grew worse.” 


The Hindoos, however, do not depend for cures alto- 
gether upon medicine. They repeat the names of their 
gods, woiship them, offer the leaves of the tooltisté to the 
image of Vishnoo ; repeat many charms, or wear them 
after they have been wiitten on the bark of a tree, and 
inclosed in small cases of copper, silver, gold, or some 
other metal. ‘They also !isten to parts of different shas- 
triis, or to forms of praise to Doorga or Ramit. 


The Voidyiis who are intended by their parents to 
practise physic, are first taught the Stingskritii grammar, 
and after reading two or three elementary books, study 
the voidy ti shastrtis, and then learn the method of prepar- 
ing and administering medicines, 


The Hindoo physician never prescribes to a patient 
without first recéiving his fee, the amount of whith is 
regulated by the ability of the patient: the poorest per- 
sons sometimes give as little as two-pence ; but one, two, 
or five roopees, are common gifts among the middling 
ranhs. A rich man pays the doctor’s travelling charges, 
his whole expenses dusing his stay, and now and then 
adds presents of 50, 100, or 200 roopees. On his reco- 
very, he dismisses him with presents of cloth, silks, or a 
palankeen, &e. Some rich men have given elephants, 
horses, and even estates to their physicians after recovery 
from dangerous sicknesses. To the poor, the fees of 
quacks area heavy burden. Yet it ought to be men- 
tioned to the praise of some few of the Hindoo doctors, 


that they give advice and medicines to all the poor who 
come for them. 
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When the Hindoo doctor goes to see a patient, he takes 
with him, wrapped up in acloth, a number of dozes in 
eloth or paper. He has no use for bottles, every medi- 
cine almost being in the state of powder or paste: liquide, 
when used, are made in the patieut’s own houge. 


SECT. XXXVIII.—PWorks stl extant 


Nidanti, by Madhtivii, on diseases. Comments on 
ditto, by Niiisnghii, Vijityt-riikshitii, and Vopit-dévi. 
—Chikrii-diittt, by a person of this name, on medicines. 
—Pakavilé®, ou ditto —Voidy ii-jees tind, by a person of 
this name, on ditto. —Vitngii-séat, a similar work.— 
Bhavii-pritkashii, on diseases and the materia medica.— 
Chiiritihti, by a person of this name, on diseases and re- 
medies.—Riisit-riitni-stimoochiiy ti, on mercurial reme- 
dies.—Rii-éndrti-chintamiinee, by Toontikt-nathi, a 
similar work.—Risii-mitnjtircc, by Skalee-nathi, ditto. 
—Rajii-nu ghiintti, by Kashéé-rajd, on the properties of 
the different articles composmg the materia medica— 
Gooni-riitnti-mala-koshi, by Narayitinii-dast, on the 
names of ditto —Lolitii-raji, on the practice of medicine. 
—Shariingii-dhiirii, by a person of this name, a simijar 
work.—Riisii-rittna-villee, by Bhiriti, ditto.—Priyo- 
gamritt, ditto—Gooroo-bodhihii, by UHéritwhi-sént, 

' The names of sixtecn oiginal medical writers ate given in the Mar- 
hindéyo poorant, viz. Dhdinwtitinee, who wiote the Chikitsa-titwi-vig- 
nai; Divodast, the Chikitsa-du,shintt , Kasbéé-1ajt, the Chikitsa-kou- 
moodéé , Ushwméé-hoomaru, two brothers, physicians to the gods, the 
Chikitsa-1ttad-tautra and the Briimhdgnd ; Nakooli, the Voityd-strviis- 
wi; Subiidés 1, the Vyadhee-sindhoo yiniidind; Yami, the Gn sinarntivi ; 
Chytivinad, the Jéévi-danii; Jivakh, the Voidyti-sinuéhg-bhvojini ; 
Boodht, the Siuvvii-sart ; Javali, the Tintri-sari, Javalee, the Védangt- 
sari; Poilii, the Nidan; Kiiat’ha, the Simidhiri; and Ugistyb, the 
Dwoitt-pirniiyt. Of these, six works are said to be still extant, 
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ditto.—Hareétt, by the sage Haréétii, ditto.—Paninee, 
by the sage of this name, ditto.—Risi-riitni-priidéépa, 
ditto.—Riisti-kotimoodéé, ditto. — Chikitsa-koumoodeé, 
ditto. —Dhiinw intiiree-nirghiinti, by Dhiinwiintiiree, on 
diseases and their remedies.—Voidyi-siirvitswi, by the 
same writer, on the preparation and the whole practice 
of medicine.—Sooshrootii, by a sage of this name, on 
ditto.— Vabhiitii, by a sage of this name, on ditto.— 
Sarti-koumoodéé, by Hiirishchiind: a rayii, on preparing 
and administering wmedicines.— Sarii-siingrithi, by the 
same author, an abridgment, ou the practice of medicine. 
—~-Midhoo-maliiteé, and seven other works on, mercurial 
preparations, by seven rishees.—Riitna-y ilac, by Kiivee- 
chiindrii-rayti, on diseases, &c.— Stindéy d-bhiinjmeéc, by 
Vopii-dévii, a similar work.—Ptiree-bhasaa, by Nara- 
ylinii-dasii, on the mode of preparing medicines.—Nareéé- 
pritkashit, by Shiinhiiuti-sénii, ou the ascertaining the na- 
ture of diseases by the pulse. —Pivhya-piit hyd, by Vish- 
wi-Nat’hi-sénii, of regimen. 


Other medical works are read in Bengal; but I have 
mentioned only these, because they are said to be more 
generally consnited; and there are many books on medi- 
cine written in the colloquial dialects, by stinyasces* and 
cthers; but they are despised by the higher classes, and 
have no claim to notice as works of science. 


The subjects treated of in the Voidyii shastriis are: 
The prognostcs of discases, or the method of obtaining 
a knowledge of the state of the body from the puise.— 
The causes and nature of diseases, including thei: prima- 
ry and proximate causes. In this part are cousidered, 
the changes produced on the body by an excess, or defect, 


© The stinyaséds (religious mendscants) are the common wandering quacks 
of the country, 
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in the proportion, or proper circulation, of air, bile, and 
rheum.— The art of healing, which includes, 1. the mate- 
ria medica; 2 chymistry and pharmacy; 3 the adminis- 
tering of medicine. The latter includes internal reme 
dies, as well as the application and effects of unguents, lo- 
tions, &c.— Rules for regimen, under which head the na- 
ture of different hinds of aliment are considered, the ef- 
fects of sleep, sexual enjoyment, and a variety of other 
circumstances when connected with a state of sickness. 


The work called Nidanii gives the names of the fol- 
lowing diseases : Jwiirti, or fever.—U tétsari, dysentery. 
—Grithiinéé, diarrhoea. —rshii, hemorrhoids. —-Ugnee- 
mandy ii, indigestion.— Viso0chika, costiveness.— Krimer, 
worms, attended with vomiting.— Kamila, discoloured 
urine, and stools the colour of earth.—Pandoo, jaundice. 
~—-Riiktii-pittii, discharges of blood —Rajii-yiikshma, pul- 
monary consumption.—Koshii, sore throat and excessive 
cough.—Hikka, hiecup.—Shwasii, asthma —Swiirit-bhé- 
di, noise in the throat —Urochiil.it, want of appetite. 
Chiirddee, vomiting. —Trishna, thirst. —Moodichi. faint- 
ing.— Miidaty ty, drunkenness —Dahti, burnmg reat in 
the extremities—Oonmadii, insamity.— Uy tismarti, hys- 
terics.— Vayoo, gout or rheumatism.— Vatirtikta, burn~ 
ing in the body accompanied with eruptions.—Ooriistum- 
bhi, boils on the thighs.—Amiivatii, swelling of the 
joints. —Shooli, cholic.—A nahi, epistasi-.—Oodas iirttti, 
swelling in the bowels.—Goolmii, a substance tormed in 
the belly, accompanied wiih sickness. —Hridrogit, pain in 
the breast.-—M6otrii-krichrii, strangury. —Ushiniiréé, the 
stone —Priiméhii, a gleet.—Médii, unnatural corpulency. 
Oodiirii, the dropsy.—Shot’hii, inturmescence.—V rid- 
dhee, swelling of the intestines. Giilti-giindi, ‘a goitre. 
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—Gitndii-mala, ulcers in the throat.—Shé-piidi, simple 
swelling of the legs.—Vidrtidhee, an abscess.—Naree- 
vriint, ulcers on the intestines.—Vriini-shot’hii, ulcers 
on the body.—Bhiigiindiiri, fistulain ano. Oopiidiing- 
shit, the venereal disease.—Shookii-doshii, pricking pains 
in the body, supposed to be the precursor of the leprosy. 
—Twiigamityii, the dry scab.—Sheetii-pittti, the dry le- 
prosy.—Oodiirddhi, ring-worm.—Koosht’hil, leprosy.-— 
Umlupitti, the heart-burn —Vistirpii, dry eruptions, 
running in crooked Jines over the body.—Visphotii, boils. 
—Miisdorika, the small-pox.—Kshoodrit-rogti, of Which 
there are two hundred hinds, all denominated trifling 
diseases.—Nasa-rogii, pain in the nose, followed by bieed- 
ing.—Chiiksho6-rogit, diseases in the eyes.—Shiro-rogit, 
headache.—Stréé-rogil, sickness after child-birth.— Valii- 
rogti, sicknesses common to children.—Vishii-rogti, sick- 
ness after eating any thing deleterious.—The shastriis 
mention eighteen diseases as particularly fatal; but 
among these the most dangerous in Bengal are Fevers, 
Jitkshma,' Consumption, Miiha-vyadhee,” Olaoot'ha," 
Dysentery, Asthma, Smal!-Pox, Oodiirée,° Sootika? 


1 Cough and spitting of blood ; others say, the induration of the spleen. 


_™ The Leprosy. Multitudes of these miserable beings may be secon im 
the public streets, with their legs swelled, their hands and feet full of raw 
wounds, aud their fingers and toes falling off. 


® Cholera morbus, which generally carries off the patient i: a few hours. 


> Of this there are three sorts jiiludinéé, viz the dropsy ; mangsodi- 
réé, a ewelling without water, and amoddréé, a distention of the bowels 
through costiveness, which usually ends in a dysentery, and terminates in 
death, 


» A disease of women after child-birth, attended with violent evacua- 
tions. 
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SECT. XKXIX.—.Translations 


From three Medical works, the Naréé-prikashi, Nidant, and Nidanit- 
Songrtths. 

First, the physician must ascertain the nature of the 
disease of his patient; to do which, he must first look at 
the person sent to call him, and, by his countenance and 
conversation, endeavour to ascertain whether the patient 
be likely to survive or not. He must next proceed to 
the patient; look athim; and enquire into the state of 
his bowels, digestion, sleep, &c., then feel his pulse, 
examine his tongue, bis evacuations, urine, his nose, head, 
hands, feet, and navel.—If any physician administer medi- 
cine toa patient the first day he is called, before he hasascer- 
tained the nature of the disease, he is compared to Yiimii. 


Of the Puise.—This work declares, that the subject 
of the pulse is a mystery so profound, that the doctors in 
beaven are but imperfectly acquainted with it , and there- 
fore it can scarcely be expected to he known among men. 
The writer professes, however, to give something of 
what the learned have written on this subject. There 
are five principles in the body, viz. earth, water, light 
(téziti),4 wind, and ether: these qualities are mixed 
with the feces, but if the feces become bound in the body, 
sickness ensues. The air in the body called vilabiikit 
exerts a powerful influence in the preservation and de- 
struction of the world, as well as of individual bodies. 
It exists in five forms,’ prani, iipanii, stimant, oodant, 
and viiyanii, which have separate places in the body, and 
regulate allits motions. The two pulsative arteries 
in the feet are under the ancle joint; those in the hands 
are at the roots of the three first fingers; one pulse ex- 


1 Tésti is the most active principle in bodies, as, light or heat in the sun, 
verdure in plants, energy in man, &c. 


¥ “© Air inhaled or emitted several ways, as breath, deglutition, &c *’ 
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ists at the root of the throat, and,another at the root of 
the nove. By the pulse in these ditferent places the state 
of the body may be ascertained. When the pbysician in- 
tends to examine the pulse ofa patient, he must rise very 
early, attend to all the offices of cleansing, washing his 
mouth, &c., and go farting: the patent must abstain 
from food, labour, bathing, and anointing himself with 
oi], must confine himself to his house, avoid anger, vo- 
miting, cold and heat, and must 115e irom sleep before 
the arrival of the physician. AL these preliminaries 
being secured, the physician may properly and success- 
fully examine the pulse ; but remissness in these prepara- 
tory steps subjects the physician to the greatest reproach. 
When an inercased quantity of bile exists in the body, 
the pulse 1s sometimes as quick as the flight of a crow, 
and at other times resembles the creeping of a toad. 
When rheum predominates, snould the pulse be some- 
times very quick, and then very slow, tne paticul as 
in great danger, and when the pulse 15 marked oniy by 
irregularity, the case 1s dangerous. 


Of the Origin of Discascs.—First, from fevers arise 
discharges of blood from the eyes, nose, mouth, &c., 
which bing on the asthma; and from the asthma arises 
an enlargement of the spleen. When the latter has ac- 
quired great strength in the body, a disease follows cal- 
led jit hiirti. From the last disease, two others called 
shot hi and goolmiit spring. From govlmii arises a 
cough, which ends in whats called kshityitkashii, ora 
consumptive cough. In this way many diseases give rise 
to others; and the new disease, in some instances, removes 


the original one. 

* In this disease the belly swells, and becomes extremely hard, as thongh 
a thick hard substance had grown in it. 

' Ie the shut’hii the extremities swell, as though filled with water; and 
in the goolmi the disease, which 18 in the belly, deprives the patieut of 
Seusibility. 
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is dried up, the patient has ued sne to open Ins eyes; 
he becomes sensible of colu aud of gic t weakness; wishes 
to sit in the sun; 16 constantly gaping; the hairs on his 
body stand erect, and the heart t» heavy. These are the 
symptoms of a fever in which wind in the body is pre- 


dominant. 


Ina fever produced by excess of wind, bile, and rheum, 
the followmg are the symptons. the shivering fit is 
greater or lessat different periods: the throat and mouth 
are very much parched: sometimes light, and other times 
very heavy sleep succeeds; the body becomes parched 
and destitute of its natural freshness; the head trembles ; 
and the patient has a constant dispo-ition to gape. 


In a fever arising from excess of bile, the following are 
the symptoms: the pulse of the patient is exceedingly 
quich but not full, his bowel, are much disturbed ; his 
sleep is broken; he vomits: nm lips, throat, nose, &c, 
are parched; he perspires; becomes insensible; he hus 
fits of swooning ; his body 15 consumed with heat and 
excessive thirst ; and his eyes and feces are red. When 
wind and bile predominate and produce fever, these are | 
the symptoms. thirst; fits of swooning ; wandering of 
mind; gieat heat in the body; disturbed sleep; pains 
in the head; a parching of the throat, lips, &e ; vo- 
miting ; great nausea, &e. 


In the fever produced by rheum, these are the symp- 
tome: the pulse is very slow; the patient has no incli- 
nation to action; the eyes and feces are white; occa- 
sionally the body becomes stiff; the hairs of the body 
stand erect ; heavy sleep succeeds; the patient vomits ; 
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he perspires; is affected with a cough and nausea. At 
times the body suffers from extreme heat, and at others 
from cold, as well as from pains in the joints and head ; 
the eyes become red, and are almest constantly closed. 
To these symptoms succeed, noises in the head; light 
sleep, frequently broken ; swoonmng or insensibility ; 
cough; difficulty of breathing; nausea; a discoloured 
tongue ; spitting of bile; shaking of the head; constant 
pain in the breast ; offensive faces ; rattling in the throat ; 
red and black rings on the skin; deafness; indigestion, 
and the belly constantly heavy. If rheum be exceedingly 
prevalent in the body, and if the fire in the body" be ex- 
tinguished, so that no food can be digested, the case is 
past remedy. In proportion to the prevalence of rheum, 
the patient’s case is dangerous. If this fever, however, 
be very strong on the seventh, tenth, or twelfth days fiom 
its commencement, the patient will recover. Ona seventh, 
ninth, or eleventh lunar day, if the three causes of fever, 
viz. wind, bile, and rheum be very prevalent, the pa- 
tient’s case is desperate. While the paroxysms of the fe- 
yer continue, ifthe patient complain of a pain at the root 
of the ear, he is sure to die. - 


When a fever commences, if it be regular in time and 
degree for a few days, and then change its time, as, once 
in the morning and again in the night, the god Shivii him- 
self has declared, that the recovery of this person is im- 
possible; there are no medicines to meet such a case. 


When a fever is in the animal juices,* the body suffers 
from extreme lassitude, from a disposition to vomit, and 
" The digestive powers are here to be understond, 

2 The Hindoo anatomists mention seren principles of which bodies are 


composed, the animal juices, bleed, flesh, the serum of flesh, bones, mar- 
row, and seed, 
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from nausea, and the animal spirits from heavy depres- 
sion.— When the fever is in the bleod, blood is expecto- 
rated with the saliva, the body suffers fiom burning heat ; 
insensibility follows, the patient vomits, raves, and suffers 
from irritation in the skin, and from thirst.—When the 
fever is in the flesh, the natural discharges ure excessive, 
the boay trembles, the patient suffers from thirst, his tem- 
per is irritable, and he endures excessive mternal heat, 
and is very restless. When in the serum of the flesh, 
violent perspirations, thiust, insensibility, incoherent 
speech, vomiting, nausea, impatience, and depression of 
tind, are the symptoms.— When in the bones, the patient 
has the sensation as though his bones were breaking, he 
groans, sighs, suffers from excessive purgations, and 1 ve- 
ry restless.—When in the marrow, the patient appears to 
himself to be surrounded with darkness, he suffers from 
hiccup, cough, chilliness, internal heat, he sighs deeply, 
and feels dissatisfaction with every surrounding object.— 
When in the seed, the person becomes incapable of con- 
jugal pleasure, and soon dies. 


Of the Cure of Diseases.—If a fever arise from an ex- 
cess of what 1s called ami,” the proper medicines for pro- 
moting a discharge of this should be administered ; for if 
improper medicines be given so as to confine thia within 
the body, the patient’s life will be in great danger. If a 
person have a small degree of fever, he should have pro- 
per medicines, but he must avoid such as are given only 
in strong fevers, as medicines compounded with poison. 


If a fever continue till a late hour in the evening, there 
is no hope from medicine. The fever which 1s attended 
with hiccup, cough, difficulty of breathing, and insensi- 


7 The mucus which as petceived in the natural discharges in a diarshaa. 
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bility, will produce insanity. In a fever in which wind, bile 
aad rbeum prevail, and produce pains in the heart, anus, 
penis, sides, and joints, wherein aleo the body becomes 
entirely feeble, the belly swells, and evacuations almost 
eense, the patient must die. When a patient 1s afllicted 
with fever, attended with constant evacuations, thirst, 
burning heat, insensibility, difficulty of breathing, hiccup, 
pains in the sides, swooning, &c., the physician may 
abandon his cave as hopeless. If a very aged person 
have a fever, accompanied with the following concomi- 
tants, viz. difficulty of breathing, pain in the breast, 
and tlirst, sf he be also very much reduced in body, he 
cannot recover. if a person ma fever suffer from violent 
evacuations, and these suddenly cease, a disease called 
gribinéé will folicw, and from this tisbit,¢ in which, at 
the time of evacuations, the patient will have excru- 
eiating pains, and part of the intestines will de.cend to 
the mouth of the anus. The disease called iirshit may 
arise from unproper food, as well as from inactivity, from 
much sleep in the day, or from excessive sexual imiter- 
course. 


When a person is affected with a small degree of fe- 
ver, he must take a small quantity of <hoont hee, dévii- 
daroo,? dhiinya,® vribiiteé,! and ktinttikarcé,’ pound them, 
and boil them in a pound of water ti] the water is reduc- 
ed to one fourth; then strain if through a cloth, and put 
into ita very small quantity of honey. This 1s one dose. 
If the fever increase, he must use the following prescrip- 
tions: take of hiintiikaréé’ gooloonchii,? shoont’héé," 


3 The piles ® Dried ginger. * The pinc, or fir-tree. 
e Coriander seed. * Solanum fructicosum. © Solanum 
jacquint. * Solanum jacquini. ® Menpermam glabra. 


» Dried ginger. 
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chirata,' and koori,* prepared in the way mentioyed 
above. 


if person be afflicted with a fever arising from wind, 
he must take the bark of the vilwi,' shona," gambharéé," 
paroolii,° and gtinyaréé,’ and prepare them as above. 


For a bilious fever, the following remedy may be taken : 
the leaves of the pitoli,’ barley, and the bark of the 
kipithtUhi, prepared as above. By taking this medicine, 
the bile, burning heat, and thirst will be removed. 


To remove burning heat from the body, take the husks 
of dhiinya, and let these soak in water in the open air all 
night, and in the morning strain them through a cloth, 
and having added sugar, give the water to the patient. 


For a bilious fever, take the stalks of kshétritpaptira,' 
ritktichindiint,’ vilwii,. and shoont’hee,’ and boil them 
in a pound of water tl it 13 reduced three-fourths, 
and then add a little honey. For the same complaint, 
take the roots of moot’ha,” the wood of riiktii-chiindiina, 
the stalks of kshétriipapiira,’ kiitkéé, and vilwi,’ the 
leaves of the pttolii,* and the bark of vilwi; boil them in 
water, and prepare them as above. By this remedy, 
sickness in the stomach, thirst, and burning heat will be 
removed. In a fever, by anointing the head with the 


’ Gentiana Chayrayta. © Unascei tained, 1 Egle marmélos. 
™ Bignonia Indica, ® Gmelina arborea. * Bignonia suave ofeus. 
* Premina spinosa, # Tuchosanthes dieca. ® Feronia elephau- 
thum. ® Coriander seed. * Oldenfandia trifiora. ® Adenan- 
thera prvonina. x Egel marmetos, 7 Dried ginger. ® Cyperus 
rotundus, * Pterocarpus sautalinus, * » Oldeniandia trifora. 
* Justicia yenderussa. * Zvle marmelos. * Trichosanthes whebca. 
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fryit of bhOdmee-koomoora, the huska of the fruit of 
dayimii,® the wood of lodhii," and the bark of ktipit’ht’htt,! 
thirst and burning heat will be removed ; as well as by 
rubbing the juice of the leaves of the koolti* on the palms 
of the patient’s hands, and on the soles of his feet. 


To remove a fever arising from rheum, bruise the 
leaves of nisinda,' and boil them ‘in a pound of water, till 
three parts have evaporated; and then add the bruised 
fruits of pippilée.” 


A cough, difficulty of breathing, fever, thirst, and burn- 
ing heat, are all removed by the bruised fruits of the 
ktit," koorti,” kankra,’ and shringéé, and a small quantity 
of honey. 


The hiceup just before death is relieved by giving to 
the patient the bruised fruits of the pipptléé, mixed with 
honey. 


A fever arising from wind and bile is removed by a 
decoction prepared from shoont’héé, gooliinchii,? moot’ha, 
chiriita, kiinttikaree, vrihiitee, shaliiptirnéé,* chakoo- 
lya,* gokshooréé.” A fever arising from the same cause, is 
removed dy a decoction prepared from shoont’héé, dhtin- 
yakti,* nimbi,* piidmii,” and riiktti-chtindiintt. 


* Convolvolus paniculatus. * Pomegranate. ° Simplocos racemosa. 
1 Feronlaclephanuum. * Zizyphus jujuba. = Vitex trifolia, = ™ Piper 


longum. ® Mimosa Catechu. ° Simplocos racemosa, => Cucomis 
utilatissimus. « Menispwmum glad) um.  Gentiana chayrayta. 
* Solanum Jacquini. * Solanum fruticosum. * Hedysarum gange- 
ticum, * Hedysdirum lagopodjodes. , » Tribulus lapuginosus. 


» Coriander aced. * Melia Azadirachta, > Nymphea nelumbo. 
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A fever warising from bile and kiiph is removed 
drinking the juice of vasitkii leaves, mixed with honpy; 
A fever arising from the same cause, is removed bye 
decoction prepared from kiiatiikaree,' gooliinchit,* vamin- 
hatéé,’ dooralubha,® chiriita," riktii-chindiod,! kitkee,* 
shoont’héé,’ Indriiyiivil," moot’ha,” and pittolit.° ‘This 
decoction removes thirst, burning heat, want of appetite, 
vomiting, cough, pains wh the side, &c. A similar fever ia 
removed by a preparation mixed with honey, composed 
of gooliinchi, Indriyiivii, nimbi,? pitoli, kiitkéd, 
shoont’héé, moot’ha, riktii-chindiint. This remedy 
removes rheum, burning heat, vomiting, nausea, ¢hirst, 
pains in the body, &c. 


A fever of long continuance is removed by a decoction 
prepared fom shona,’ parooli,’ gambharéé,' giiniaréé,' 
vilwi,’ chakoolya,* gokshooréé,’ vrihutéé,* kiiotiikaree, 
and shaliipiirneé.* 


In a slight fever, arising from rheum, take a decoction 
made with the last-mentioned ten things, adding chiriita, 
gooliinchii, shoont’héé, and moot’ha. A fever arising 
entirely from rheum is removed by a decoction made 
with the preceding fourteen articles, gooliinchii excepted, 
adding gijji-pippilee,” Indritytivi, dévitdaroo,’ dhtinye 
aki,‘ and dooraliibha. This is a very efficacious remedy. 

* Jeaticla Adhatoda., 4 Solanum Jacquini. * Menispermuta 


giabrunt. f Siphonanthus indica. © Hedysarumalhagi. >» Gentiana 
chayrayta, ! Pterocarpus santalinus. | * Not ascertained. ' Dried 


ginger. ™ Wiightea antidyscnterica, ® Cyperus rotuurtas, 
o Trichosanthes ditecas ? Méfia Azadirachta. 4 Bignonia indica, 
* Biynonia suave cleus, * Gmelina arborea. * Premns splacse. 
© Bite Marmelos. * Hedysarnm legopodioies. Y Tribulus leu 
eladus. * Solanum fraticorsta. *Hedysarnm gangetiouns. 
b-Tils, uccdrding w some, is a species of pepper, but others call Potrarthers 
apetala by this name, * The fir-tree, * Coriander seed. 
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Po remove swellings ia the extremities, rub the parts 
afigeted. with an ointment prepared frpm the bark of 
kooltitthi, the fruit of kit,’ shoont’héé, and the bark of 
kiirtwee.s For the same complaint apply to the swallen 
members an ointment prepared from tava," giiniyarée, 
shoont’héé, and dévii-daroo. 


For a fever of long standing, milk is excellent, but in 
a recent fever, is very pernicious. For a fever under 
which the patient has Jong suffered, a decoction is pre- 
pared with kiintikaree', gooliinchi,* and shoont’heé,' 
mixed with pippiléé" and honey. For the same kind of 
fever, the patient may take a similar dose made with 
dhatrée" hiréétikee,° pippiilce, shoont’heé, and gortk- 
shi,’ mixed with sugar. 


The following account of the method of preparing 
anointing oils, and different poisons, is taken from the 
work called Sarii-Koumoodéé. These oils are to be 
prepared from tiki* in quantities of 32 Ibs. 16 lbs. and 8 
lbs. They are to be boiled till no froth arise at the tap, 
even after a green leaf has been thrown into the pan. 
The following ingredients, having been washed and 
pounded, are to be thrown into the boiling oil by de- 
grees, and boiled several hours, and then taken out of 
the pan, viz. lodhii,” the roots of nalookii,’ the wood of 
hala,’ and miinjisht’ha,” the fruit of amidlukéé,* hiiréé- 
tuikéé, and vihtira,’ the roots of kétokéé,’ the raw roots 


© Dolichos bulorus, * Mimosa Catechu. * Nerium odorum. 
h A sort of lemon. ' Solanum jacyuini, x Menispermam glabrym, 
SDried ginger. ™ Piper longum.  °Grislea tomentosa. °> Terminafia, 
cttrion, P Unascertained. 4 Sesamum orientale. * Simplegos 
recensosa. * Unascertained, © Unascertained. ® Rubia Munjjata, 
* Phyllanthos emblica. y Terminalia beierica. * Pandang, 
edoratissimus, 
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of hiridra,? and the roots of moot’ha.” To these anete 
be added and boiled till perfectly mixed with the oii 
large quantity of whey, and gum -water; also ritktt- 
chtindiint,° bala, ndkhéé,' kooril,* munjisht’ha, joisht’hit- 
mildhoo,' shoiliiji,? piidmikasht’hi,” shirili,' dévt- 
daroo, éla,' khatasée,” nagéshwiirti,” tézii-pittrii,? shila. 
riisii,’? mooramangséc,? kakitleé,” priyiingoo,’ moot’ha, 
hifridra, daroo-hiiridrd,' dnitntit-mdoli,° shyame-liita,* 
litta-kiistodréé,” liviingd,’ igooroo," koomkaomit’ goo- 
ritwitkii,© rénookii," and sitloopha.* To gwe this oint- 
ment a fragrant smell, as well ascontribute,to its virtues, 
the following ingredients are to be added, viz. éla, chtine 
dint,’ koomkoomii, kakooléé,é jiitamangs@é,” shiit’héé,: 
tézii-pitrii, shirtlit, shila-iisi, kirpoori,« mrigiina- 
bhee,' liiviingii, nikhéé, méthee,” tigooroo, ékangit." 
These oils are called chiindiinadee. 

The following is the method of making a medical oil 
called Vishnoo-toilii which is esteemed of great use in 
diseases caused by the prevalence of wind in the system, 
First, the oil (32, 24, 16, or 8 lbs.) must be boiled as be» 
fore; then the ten ingredients before-mentioned, being 
washed and pounded, must be thrown in, boiled for six 
hours, and then strained ; after which a quantity of goat's 
milk, and the juice of the shtiti-moolee* must be placed 


* Curcuma longa. » Cyperus rotundus. © Pterocarpus santalinus. 
a Unascertalned, but appears to be a dried shell fish. * Unascertained, 
© Liguorice. | 5 Naphtha. » Unascertamed. 3 Unaacertained, 


= The fir tree. 'Alpima Cardamomum. ™Unascertaimed, * Mesua 
ferrea. Laurus cassia, ° Naphtha ‘Spikenard. * Unascertalaed, 
« Usascertained. * Yellow sanders. ° Periploca indica. * Unascertained. 
Y Unascertainetl. * Cloves. * Amyris agallochum. © Saffrott 
eo Uvascertained. 4 Unasvertained. * Anethum Sowa. 4 Santilim 
ulbads. © Unaseertained. - » Valeriana jatamansa. | Unascertutiied. 
*Oamphor. ‘Musk. ™ Trigonella Foenum Grecum. * Unnecertained. 
° AD us racemosus. 
a 2a2 
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in the pan, and the whole boiled again for several days, 
tit dt has the appearanceof oil. After this, the following 
ingtedients, having been previously washed and pound- 
ed, must be added: moot’ha,? tishwii-giindha,’ jegriki,’ 
rishiviki,, shiithcé, kakaléé, kshéérikakisce,* jee- 
viintéé,’ joisht’heé-miidhoo,* mithooree,‘ dévit-daroo,’ 
ptdmti-kasht’hi,° shoilijii,’ soindhivil,* jitamangséé, ‘ 
Glas goortitwitki,” koorii,' rtikti-chiindiini,* miinjisht’. 
he,‘ mrigiinabhee,” chiindiini, koomkoomi,’ shali- 
ptirnéé? koonhooroo,? gétala, and nitikhéé. To render 
the oi] fragrant, the ingredients before-mentioned must 
be added and boiled. The boiling will occupy fifteen or 
twenty days. 


Another oi}, called gooroochyadee, is prepared with 
the same ingredients as those already mentioned, but 
instead of goat's, cow’s milk is used; and instead of the 
articles which succeed the milk in the former preserip- 
tion, the following are to be used, viz. tishwiigiindha, 
bhédmikooshmandii,* kakooléé, ksb@ériikakooléé, riikti- 
chiiadiint, shiitiimddléé, gortikshit,t chakoolya," goksheo- 
etka, kéntiikaree, vrihittéé,* viriingi,? amilikéé? 
Ursa HkEE,* vihiira,’ rasnas tiniintiimodli,! jééviiatee,* 


© Cyperus rotundus, + Physalis flexuosa. ° Anse seed. * Unase 
certained. * Unascertained. ™ Unasvertained. * Unascertained, 
¥ Celsia. orientalis. * Liquorice. “An aromatic seed, » Fire 
¢ Wansoerigined: “Apparently a sort of moss. © Rocksalt, 
Valeriaaa, jatamansa. § Alpinig cardamym. +A sort of bark. 
* Unascertained, * Pterocarpup santalinus, 1 Rubia Mupjista, 
= Musk, *"Santalam album, | © Saffron? P Hedyseram 
g@avesticun, 4 Frankincense, © Uuagcertained. * Conral- 
valug paniculatus. * Unaadertained. % Hedysarum lagopodisides, 
* Peibniae-lanugigoaus, + Solanym, jecquink, * Golanum frutie 
gona, , * Unascertained, U Phyllgnthos exsblice, * Term! 
nalia, citrina. . 4 Fegminalia belecica. * Ungscextained. 
* Hemisdany indicus. ® Celtis orientalis, 
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Pippiléé- mds, shoont’héé,’ pipptlés,* miivichil,' some- 
rajii,” bhéktipiirnéé," rakhali-shiisa,° gétala, minjisht¢ ha, 
chiindint, htiridra,’ stiloopha,’ and siptiichitdas Tha 
oil is used for removing diseases originating in excess of 
bile. 


A medicine prepared with the poison of the krishnit’ is 
thus described: Having seized one of these snakes and 
extracted the poison to the amount of half a tola, mix 
and boil it in forty pounds of milk, and a quantity of curds; 
and let it remain thus for two days, after which it must 
be churned into butter. Next, boiling the butter, mix 
with it nutmegs, mace, cloves, and the roots of several 
trees; after they have been well boiled togcther, pound 
the whole very small, mix it with water, and mate it up 
into pills as small as mustard-seeds. When a petson is 
apparently in dying circumstances, this medicine is admi- 
nistered, mixed in cocoa-nut water: first, the patient 
must take a single pill, and if there be no apparent relief, 
a second may be given. Another medicine of the same 
kind is thus prepared; the snake is to be seized, anda 
string tied round its neck till the mouth opens, after 
which some nutmegs, claves, mace, and other spices must 
be thrown into its mouth; which is then to be closed 
again, and the snake placed in an earthen pan, apd 
covered up closely. The pan is next to be placed upom 
the fire, and kept there till the poison is completely 
absorbed in the spices, which are then to be taken out of 
the mouth and dried; and, afler an experiment of their 
efficacy on sgme animal, are to be pounded, and givan te 
the patient as sauff, or in small pills. 


* The roote of piper longum. ' Dried ginger. * Piper lohgern, 
! Slack pepper. » Serratala anthelmintica, ° Bignenia tadica, 
o Unasrertained. * Turmeric. # Anethom Sowa, * Echites 
scholaris. * The cobra-capelia, 
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Another way of preparing poison as metlicine, is by 
extracting it from the mouth of the snake, and mixing it 
with milk; which is next boiled and made into butter, 
with which the juice of certain roots is mixed. 


These poisons are administered when all other reme- 
dies fail, and when there is but Jittle hope of recovery . 
the most extraordinary cures are said to have been per- 
formed by them, even after persons have been partly im- 
merged in the Ganges, under the idea that all hope of life 
was gone. The medicine is said to throw the patient into 
a state of insensibility, and immersion in the water, it is 
supposed, assists the operation of the poison. 


SECT. XXXIX.—Of the works on Theogony, and on 
General History (the Pooranis ).' 


The eighteen different works known by the name of 
pooranils are attributed to Védii-Vyasii, and the same 
number of oopti-poorantis are ascribed to other sages. 
The names of the pooraniis are—The Briimht, Pidmt, 
‘Vishnoo, Shivi, Bhitvishyt, Nartidé@yt, Markiindéyi, 
Atréyti, Briimbii-voiviirttt#, Lingt, Vitrahii, Skiindit, 
Vantin, Koormti, Matsyt, Gdroord, Vayoo, and the 
Bhagiiviitti. The names of the oopii pooraniis are— 
The Shiniitkoomarokti, Niirtisinghi, Bhitvi, Shiva, 
Doorvastisokti, Nartidééyt, Kupili, Vawint, Ooshi- 
niisokti, Briimbandii, Vtiroont, Kalika, Mihéshwirt, 
Shamvit; Sourii, Pitrashtiroktti, Murééchii, and the Bhar- 
gtvii. The names of a number 'of other pooraniis ate 
eurrent; among which are the Kilkee, which treats of 
the tenth incarnation, yet to come; the Ekamrti, which 
containg‘an account of the holy place Bhooviinéshwiirt ; 

' That which Is old. 
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the Miiha-Bhagiiviltii, in which it is asserted, that the 
incarnations are all different appearances of Bhighvptad 
(Doorga); Dévéé-Bhagiiviitii,—some persons contend, 
that this is the original Shréé-Bhagiivitii; the Atmi, in 
which is discussed the nature of spirit and mutter, with 
other particulars. Those who study the pooraniis are 
called pouranikis. 


These pooraniis and oopii-pooraniis contain, among 
many other things, the following subjects, viz. An account 
of the creation; the name of the creator; the period of 
the creation ; the names of the preserver and of the de- 
stroyer; description of the first creation; the period 
destined for the continuance of the world; the nature of 
a partial as well as of a total dissolution of things; the 
unity of God; his spirituality ; divine worship by yogit; 
the names of the different yogiis, and the forms of these 
ceremonies; the beatitude of the yogéé ; the incarnations 
of the gods; some inferior and other incarnations of the 
whole deity ; objects of these incarnations; the places in 
which they took place; accounts of various sacrifices, as 
the tishwiimédhii, nirii-médhit, go-médhit, &c; the names 
of the kings who offered these sacrifices ; enquiry whether 
private individuals offered them or not; whether the flesh 
of these sacrificed horses, men, and cows, was eaten or not; 
how many of these animals were slain at one sacrifice ; 
whether those who ate the flesh of theve sacrifices were 
guilty ofan error or not; whether these animals were male 
or female, the merit of these sacrifices; in what yoogit 
they were offered ; whether they can be offered in the 
kiikee yoogdi or not: whether, if they cannot be offered 
in the kidee yoogil, other meritorious works may be per- 
farmed in their stead; the mode of performing these 
works of merit; whether these works were commanded 

2ad 
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before the killee yoogit or not; the presentation of a 
peyson’s whole property in gifts to the gods; the reward 
of such gifts; the person who offered these splendid gifts ; 
the yoogii in which they were presented; the quantity of 
religion and irreligion in each yoogii ; the names of the 
kings who reigned in the sittyii, tréta, dwapiiri, and ku- 
lee yoogiis; history of the kings of the three first yoogiis ; 
their characters, as encouraging religion or not; the 
state of religion, and the conduct of the brambhiins, in 
the kiilee yoogii ; the state of the gods as remaining awake 
or asleep during the kiilee yoogii; the wars of Yoodhis- 
Uhirit; his conquests; the number of lives lost in these 
wars; the period occupied by this dynasty ; the descent of 
Giinga from heaven; the religious austerities employed 
to bring Giinga from heaven; the persons practising 
these austerities; the errand of Giinga in her descent 
from heaven; her journey to earth described; names of 
the founders of the holy places Kashce, Vrinda-viinw, 
Uyodhya, Gitya, Priyagi, Miithoora, Hitridwarit, Hin- 
goola, Jiigtinnat’hii-kshétrit, Shétoobiindii, Raméshwiirif, 
&c.; the antiquity of these places; the benefits arising 
from worshipping there; the names of the gods to whom 
they are dedicated; the ceremonies to be performed on 
visiting these places; the geography ef the earth; the 
number of the seas; their names and extent: the divi- 
sions of the earth; the names of the families reigning 
over different parts of the earth; the attention paid to 
religion in these divisions of the earth; the number of 
the gods; the work of each; the means by which they 
obtained their elevation; the names of the different 
worlds ; their inhabitants; the number of heavens; their 
names; the degrees of excellence in each; the natare 
of those works of merit which raise men to these heavens : 
the god who presides in each; the different hells; their 
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names; the sins which plunge men into such and such 
hells; the panishments in these places; the judge of the 
dead; the executioners ;—the names of the casts; the 
duties of each cast; the names of the djferent sects or 
varieties of opinion and worship allowed by the shastrii ; 
the opinions of each of the sages; the various kinds of 
learning taught in the védii; the number of the védiis; 
the names of the other shastriis ; the methods adopted by 
the sages in the instruction of their disciples; of past, 
present and future events; the names of the works in 
which the events of these periods may be found; the 
different modes of serving the gods; the different reti- 
gious orders; the names of the animals proper to be 
offered to the gods or goddesses; the degrees of merit 
arising from rejecting animal food ; the months in which 
Vishnoo sleeps; the ceremonies to be attended to during 
these months; the number of the pitree-lokis ;° the cere- 
monies to be attended to on their account; the merit of 
these ceremonies; the degree of honour due to father 
and mother compared with that to be pnid to a religious 
guide; the degree of crime attached to a person who 
withholds a promised gift; method of presenting gifts ; 
persons proper for friends ; on what occasion a person 
may utter falshoods; the duties of a wife towards her 
husband ; enquiry whether the merit or demerit of the wife 
will be imputed to herself or to her husband: whether 
the wife will share in the merits or the demerits of her 
husband ; whether females, in a future birth, can change 
their sex or not ; the number of transmigrations through 
which a person must pass before he can return to human 
birth; the javention of ardent spirits; the yoogti in 
which: they have been drank; the names of those who 
drank them; the effects of drinking them; thé reason 


* People dwelling in one of the inferior heavens. 
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why persons in the ktilee yoogl are forbidden to drink 
spirits: the way in which a person may innecently drink 
spirits; the trades proper to the four casts; the names of 
the casts who gay take interest upon money; extent of 
interest ; whether a bramhiin may be punished with death 
or not; the consequences of thus punishing him; the 
punishment which awaits the person who beats a bram- 
hiin without fault, or aims a blow at him; the punish- 
ments proper to the four casts; punishment according to 
law not criminal; the method in which a king must hold 
a court of justice, and judge his subjects ; enquiry whe- 
ther a bramhiin be subject to servitude or not; whether 
the gods are such by original creation, or have raised 
themselves by works of merit; whether they can sink to 
human birth or not; whether works of merit and demerit 
are found in heaven or not, &c. &c. &c. 


SECT. XL.— Works on Religious Ceremonies, or, the 
Titntric shastris, 


The Tintriis are fabulously attributed by the Hindoos 
to Shivii and Doorga; and are said to have been compiled 
from conversations between these two deities ; the words 
of Shivit being called Agiimii,* and those of Doorga, Ni- 
giimii.’ Nariidii is said to have communicated these con- 
versations to the sages. 


Through the inability of men to obtain abstraction of 
mind in religious austerities, yogii, &c., the ceremonies 
enjoined in the védii could not be performed : in com- 
passion to the people, therefore, say the learned Hindoos, 
the Tiintriis were written, which prescribe an easier way 


= This word, as the name of a book, imports, that it is the source of 
kuowledge. ¥ The source of certain knowledge. 
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to heaven, viz. by incan{ations, repeating the names of 
the gods, ceremonial worship, &e. &c. 


At present a few of the original tiintriis, as well, as 
contpilations from them are read in Bengal. Those who 
study them are called tantrikii piindits. 


SECT. XLI.-—List of Treatises on Religious Ceremonies. 


Kaléé-tintrii, on the religious ceremonies connected 
with the worship of this goddess, with other particulars. 
— Tara-tiintrii, on the worship of the goddess Tara, and 
the duties of the vamacharéés.—Koolarniivii, on the du- 
ties of vamacharéés, &c.—Kalee-kool isiirviiswitt.—Kaléé- 
koolii-siidbhavii, un the forms prevailing among the seven 
sects, viz. those who follow the védii, the voishniiviis, 
the shoivyiis, the diikshiniis, the vamas, the siddhantiis, 
aod the kouliis.—Yoginéé-tiintrit, on the seeret ceremo- 
nies commanded in the tiintriis—Yoginéé-rhidityt.— 
Gibakshi-tiintri.—Varahéé-tintrii, on the worship of 
the female deities, as well as of Shivii and Vishnoo, and 
on the ceremonies known under the general name Sadhii- 
nij.—Shiniitkoomari-tiintri, on the worship of Vishnoo, 
on yogi, &c.— Gotimééyii-tiintrii, a similar work.—Ma- 
trika-tiintrii, fifty eeremonies, &c. connected with the fifty 
letters of the alphabet.—Lingii-tintrii, on the worship 
of the lingt, &c.—Lingarchiini-tiintri.— Bhoiriivii and 
Bhoirtivéé-tintriis, on the secret practices of the tantri- 
kits. —Bhostii-damiri-tiintrii.—-Miiha-bhooti-damiri.— 
Damirii-titntri, on the worship of evil spirits, the destruce 
tion of enemies, medicinal incantations, &c.—Miha- 
bhoiriivii-tiintrii.—Soumyi-tiintrii, on the tiintrii formu- 
las, on yogti postures, moodra ceremonies, &c.—-Hit’ht 
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dzépika,’ on different extraordinary ceremonies connected 
with yogi, as purifying the body by washing the bowels, 
&c.—Oorddhamna-tiintrii—Diikshinamna-tiintrii.— Ma- 
trika-védit-tiintrii. — Ooma-mithéshwiri-tiintri. — Chiin- 
dogrit-aholii panee-tiintrii. — Chiindésh wiird-tiintrii.-— 
Néélti-tiintri, a defence of the extraordmary practices 
taught in the tintriis—Mitha-ncéli-tiintrit.— Vishwit- 
sarii-tiintrii, on repeating the names of the gods and of 
incantations, and an abridgement of the whole system of 
the tiintriis.—Gayiitréé-tiintrii.— Bhootii-shooddhee-tiin- 
tri. —V ishwiisarodharii-tiintrii.— Vala-vilashii-tiintrii, on 
the worship of females.—Roodri-yamili-tiintrii; this 
work is said to contain the whole system of the ttintriis at 
fall length.--Vishnoo-yamilii.— Briimha-yam tilti.—Shivit- 
yamiilii. —Vishnoo-dhiirmottiiri.— V tirnt-vilasi-tintrit. 
— Pooriishchiiriinii-chiindrika, on the ceremonies connect- 
ed with this name.—Tiintri-Mithodiidhee, the prayers 
and incantations of the tintriis.—Tintrit-riitnii.—Tri- 
poora-sar it-siimoochchiiy ti.—Shyamarchtiait-chitndrika.— 
Shaktti-kriimii, on the duties of the shaktiia.—Shakta- 
ntindiitiirtinginéé. — Titwaniindi-tiiriinginéé. — Ootii- 
ramna-tiintrii.— Poorvamna-tiintrii.— Piishchimamna-tiin- 
trii.—Gitroorii-tiintrii, the incantations commonly used 
by the lower orders.—Atmi-tiintri.—K oivillyi-tintri, 
on liberation.—Nirvani-tintrii;* this work contains the 
doctrine that the body is an epitgme of the universe.— 
Ugiisty#-stinghita. — Poortishchirintléshi-tiintrit.-— 


® Hit’ht signifies the external means used to fix the mind upon the one 
spirit, These means are, sitting in a particular posture, keeping the eyes 
fixed on the end of the pose, repeating a particular name, and many otter 
practices equally ridiculous. * See vol. ii, 


* Nirvanii Is one species of miksht, or Hberation, as koivitlya i¢ swutterd 
Qhey both ‘mean absorption, excluding every.idea of sepacate identity, 
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Shiiktee-siingtimil, on the ceremonies in which women 
are the objects of worship, and the slaves of seduetion,. 
Tarabhtiktee-soodharnivii-ttinért!.-—Vribitdi-tiiatrii.-—- 
Koulaviilee-tintrit.— Vidyotpiittee-tiintri, on the acqui- 
sition of discriminating wisdom, or divine knowledge.— 
Véérii-tiintri, on worship performed while sitting on bu- 
man skulls, on dead bodies, in cemeteries, using bead- 
rolls of human bones, &c.—Kooloddééshii-tiintrit.—Sa- 
riida-tiintrti.—Sariida-tiltikii.—Shiitchiikrit-bhédit, on the 
six piidmiis in the human body, in reference to yogit.— 
Koolarchit-niidéé¢pika.—Sariisiimoochchiyii.—Shyamash- 
chiirjyti-vidhee, on the method of rapidly accomplishing 
wonderful events through incantations containing the 
name of Kaléé.—Tara-riihiisyii,—Tarinéé-rithiisy t-vrit- 
tee.—T intrit-sarii. 


The tiintriis, though more modern than the védii, have 
in a great degree superseded, in Bengal, at least, the an- 
cient system of religion. , The védii commands attention 
to the ten initiatory rites (siingskarti); ablutions; the 
daily worship called stindhya ; the libations or daily drink- 
offerings to deceased ancestors (tiirpiinil); offerings to 
the manes ; burnt-offerings; sacrifices, &c. The tiintriis 
either set aside ajl these ceremonies, or prescribe them in 
other forms; they enjoin the ceremonies denominated 
shraddhi, but only at the time of the junction of parti- 
cular stare, and not on the death ofa relation. The tan- 
trikii prayers, even for the same ceremony, differ from 
those of the védii ; and in certain cases they dispensed with 
all ceremonies, asguring men, that it is sufficient for a 
person to receive the imitiatory incantation from his reli-~ 
gious guide, to repeat the name of his guardian deity, 

* The Bindoos place great reliance on receiving the initiatory ineatitation 
(generally the name of a god) from their teacher. 
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and-towerve his teacher. They actually forbid the person 
called podrnabbishiktii' to follow the rules of the védit ; 
though, with-this exception, the tantrikiis profess to ve- 
nerate the védii, This person is first anointed asa gisci- 
ple of some one of the goddesses ; ‘after this, by means of 
another ceremony, he embraces the perfect way, that is, 
he renounces the law of the védii, and becomes an emi- 
nent saint, being placed above all ceremonies, according 
to the tiintriis, but an abandoned profligate, according to 
the rules of christian morality. He is guided by the work 
called Poornabhishékii-Piiddhittee, which allows him to 
be familiar with the wives of others, to drink spirits, &c. 


The real yoidikiis, or those who adhere to the védi, 
despise the ttintriis, as having led people from the védit, 
and taught the most abominable practices. In the west of 
Hindoost’ban thé brambhitins rigidl¢ adhere to the rules of 
the yédii, but in Bengal the great body of the bramhiins 
practise the ceremonies both of the yédii and the tiintriis, 
Desirous of taking as many recommendations with them 
into the other world as possible, the bramhiins add the 
forms of the tiintriis to the ceremonies of the védii into 
which they had been previously initiated. 


« The principal subjects treated of in the tiintrii shastriis 
appear to be these: The necessary qualifications of a re- 
ligious guide, and of his disciple; of receiving the initia- 
tory rite from the religious guide ; the formulas used by 
those who follow the rules of the tiiatriis;* formulas used 
in daily worship, (stindhya,) in worship before the idol, at 
burnt-offerings, bloody-sacrifices, in the act of praise, 


4 That is, the perfectly initiated or anointed. 
“ Neither a woman nor a shoddrii may read or hear the prayers of the 
véd6, on pain of future misery; but they may use the prayers of the tuntrts. 
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poortishchirtint ;‘ repeating names and incantations ; 
the method of subjecting the female attendants (nayikas) 
on the gods and goddesses to the power of the worshipper ; 
rules for nyasii; formiilas used in the socret ceremonies 
called bhootii-shooddhee, shaktabhishéki, pddrnabbi- 
shekit, bhoiritvée-chitkrij, shiit-kiirmil; an account of dif- 
ferent kinds of bead-rolls, and of their use in religious 
ceremonies; of the goddesses distinguished by the name 
of Mitha-vidya, the worship of whom is particularly re- 
commended in the tiintriis. 


Asa specimen of what may be expected to be found in 
this class of Hindoo writings, the author selects a few 
paragraphs from the table of contents of the Tiintrtt- 
Sarii : 


The qualifications of a religious guide (goort); the 
faults by which a man is disqualified from becoming a 
goproo; the qualifications of a true disciple; how far a 
gooroo and his disciple participate in the consequences of 
each other’s sins; the duties of a disciple towards hi’ 


gooroo. 


The moment a disciple receives the initiatory rite, all 
his sins are obliterated, and the benefit of all his religious 
actions is secured to him; if he have even killed a bram- 
hiin, a cow, or drank spirits, &c. and have lived in the 
practice of these sins for a million of births, they will all 
be removed the moment he receives the initiatory rite ; 
he will also possess all the merit which would arise from 
the sacrifice of a horse; obtain whatever he desires; 


* Certain ceremonies performed at the time of an eclipse, or for a month 
together, or at other times, to obtain the favonr of a person's guardian 
deity, 
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raise his family in‘ honour, and after death will ascend to 
the heaven of the ged whose name he thas received, and 
remain for ever there, enjoying inconceivable happivess, 
without the fear of future birth If a person receive the 
initiatory rite from his father, er from a hermit, or even 
from a diindéé," but not from his religious guide, every 
benefit will be lost, except he take what is called a siddhii- 
mintrii,' and this he may receive from any one. If a 
person receive his rite from a woman, not a widow, or 
from his own mother, though a widow, the merit is great- 
er than when received from a man. 


He who neglects to receive the initiatory rite,* will 
sink into the hell of darkness; no one may trade with 
such a person, nor proceed in any religious service if he 
have the misfortune to see his face after it was begun. 
The person who refuses to receive this rite will be sub- 
ject to infinite evils; he can never obtain the merit of 
the offerings to the manes; and when he dies he will 
sink into torment, excluded from all hope of restoration 
to human birth. If a mendicant or a hermit die in this 
state, even such a one will sink into never-ending misery. 


§ Other shastris declare, that whoever ascends to the Leavens of the 
gods, will there enjoy only a temporary residence. 


® A religious devotee, before whom even the bhambims prostrate them- 
selres. 

* A siddbt mijntrh fs united to the name of Kalaé, Tara, Shoriahéa, 
Bhoovinéshwiréé, Bhoiriviz, Dhdtmavitaé, Vigila, Matiingee, or Kit- 
miila. 

* Those who do not receive this rite, are despised by their countrymen. 


1 Notwithstanding what is here said, the doctrine of endless punishment 
is not really a part of the Hindoo system. A people whose notions of the 
evil of sin are so superficia) could not be expected to promulgate a doctrine 
which marks transgression as beyond measure sinful. 
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Next follow the forms of those incantationg which a 
religions guide may give to shdddriis, and the punish 
ment which both will incur if an incantation be given to 
which a person has no right ;—the iitiatory incanta- 
tions proper for persons born under the different stars, 
&c.;—those proper to be given according to the choice 
which a person makes of his guardian deity; in choosing 
whom, the Hindoo always consults his fears or his con- 
cupiscence, viz. if he seek riches, he chooses Giinéshii; 
if relief from some disease, Sooryti; if grandeur, Shivii ; 
if emancipation, and blessings of all kinds, Vishnoo; if 
religion, Shréé-Vidya; if knowledge, Kaléc; and if a 
kingdom, Nééli-Siriiswitéé. Many instructions of a 
similar nature are inserted in this part of the work; and 
directions are added respecting the fortunate days, both 
of the week and of the moon, when the initiatory rite 
may be received. 


The number of letters in the incantation must be regu. 
lated by the number of those in a person’s name, that 
there may be neither too many nor too few. If the let- 
ters in the person’s name be fewer than those in the for- 
mula, the rite may be given. 


Then follow diractions on various subjects, as, with 
which fingers a person may number his beads; what kind 
of beads may be used in repeating the name of the deity ; 
the proportion of merit attached to these repetitions as 
made with different kinds of bead-rolls ; how long a per- 
son should repeat the name at once; whether he will 
obtain the object of his devotion if he neglect to number 
these répetitions; and whether the name of a deity 
must be repeated aloud, or in a whisper, or in the.mind. 

VOL. Iv. 28 
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The different kinds of nyasii are next described, as, 
Ungil-nyasii, hiirangii-nyasi, pranayamii, matrika-py- 
asil, rishyadee-nyasi, shorha-nyasi, viirnii-nyasi,” &c.— 
The merit attached to circumambulating the temples of 
Shivii, Doorga, or any other god or goddess, according 
to the number of the circumambulations.—The merit 
arising from drinking the water with which an image has 
been bathed; or in which a bramhiin’s foot has been dip- 
ped.—The evil consequences of not offering to some god 
the food which a person is about to eat." Then follow 
the names of a number of gods and goddesses, witha 
description of the ceremonies used in their worship; an 
account of a ceremony performed while sitting on a dead 
body ; and of another in which a person, sitting in one 
posture, repeats the name of some deity, using his bead- 
roll, from sun-rise tu sun-rise, and from sun-set to sun- 
set.—A number of prayers for preventing the effects of 
poison, arising from the bite of asnake, &c,—’Ihe way 
in which Hiinoomanii’s image is to be made, and the me- 
thod of worshipping this deified monkey.—An incanta- 
tion for removing difficulties in child-bearing.—A nother, 
by which a person going into a house to commit adultery, 
robbery, &c., may prevent others from seeing him.—In- 
cantations used at the time of worship, for purifying the 
mind, the offerings, the body, the prayers, and the place 
of worship.—The method of preparing the place in 


= Nyasii is a ceremony performed at the trme of worship (pddja,) and 
consists of a number of cutious, minute, and almost undefinable motions 
Of the hands and fiagers, (while the person repeats prayers,) such as touch 
ing the eyes, cais, shouldeis, mouth, uysc, head, bi east, &c. doubling aud 
twisting the hands, fingers, &c. 


* A conscientious Hindoo, before he eats, offers his food to his guardian 
deity, using some such words as these: ‘This fool, O god, 1 present to 
thee.” A’ Hindoo shop-keeper, also, gives his god credit tn his daily accounts 
fora sum which may amount to the twentieth part of a half-penuy. 
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which the homii, that is, the burnt sacrifice, is to be 
offered.—Certain ceremonies are next described, for the 
removal of sorrow, sickness, injuries, &c.; for bringing 
an enemy under subjection; for depriving an enemy of 
all strength ; for separating intimate friends ; for driving 
an enemy to a distance; for killing a person, &c.—The 
proper modes of sitting when repeating the name of a 
deity, or performing acts of worship, as crossing the legs, 
drawing up the heels to the hip bone, bringing the legs 
under the thighs, &c.—Forms of praise, worship, &c. 
offered to different gods.—The benefits to be derived 
from repeating all the names of those gods who have each 
a thousand names.°—The names of sixty offerings which 
may be presented to the gods, and the benefits arising to 
the offerer ; the separate advantages of repeating the name 
of a god according as the person shall use any one of 
fourteen kinds of roodrakshii’ bead-rolls.—An account of 
the ceremonies directed to be performed daily, annually, 
or to the end of life; of those which necessarily follow 
certain actions or certain periods; and of those for ob- 
taining some particularly desired blessing.—Of the cere- 
monies connected with the worship of the male deities ; 
and of those called moodra.1--Of purifying the twelve 
parts of the body and mind during worship. 


® Vishnoo uuder all Ins forms, and most of those who are called the 
Shiktee dévtas. 


? Elxocatpus Ganitrus; the seeds of which aie stiung like beads, and 
employed by religious persons to assist them on numbering their prayers. 


4 Certain motions with the hands and fingers, different from what is called 
nyasi, not in substance, but in the unnute parts. These motions can 
scarcely be described, but they consist in laying the finger on the thumb, 
and the thumb on the fiuger ; twisting the fingers and hands, placing the 
fingers one against another ; holding‘up the first finger of the right hand; 
then the two first fingers; then tle little fingers: spreading the hands, 
&c, &c. 
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Having already mentioned that the tintrtts contain 
formulas for injuring and destroying others, the agthor 
here inserts an account of one of these ceremonies, ex- 
tracted from the Ooddéshii-tiintrii :—Before a person ac- 
tually enters on the prescribed ceremonies, he obtains, 
through some acquaintance of the person whom he wishes 
to destroy, a measure of the length of different parts of 
his body, as well as of his whole body; having obtained 
which, with a small quantity of the dung of a bull, pe 
forms the image of his enemy. This being prepared, on 
some proper night, the darker the better, he and others 
proceed to a cemetery, taking with them a hawk, spiri- 
tuous liquors, red Jead, turmerick, fish, &c. Here the par- 
ties first bring the soul of this enemy, by incantations, 
into the image, and then Jight a fire, and offer « burnt- 
sacrifice with clarified butter, repeating prayers fo Un- 
tiki, the form of Yiimii in which he separates soul from 
body. The hawk is next killed, and pieces of its flesh 
are boiled in a human skull containing spirits, which is 
placed on a fire-place composed of three other human 
skulls. With this flesh, thus boiled, they next present 
burnt-offerings, repeating incantations to Siirvvii-bhoati- 
kshiiyli, another name of Yiimil, signifying that he takes 
away the lives of all. Towards the close of these offer- 
‘Ings, between every prayer, the offerer rubs his hand, 
besmeared with the flesh and the clarified butter of the 
burnt-offering, on the breast of the image made of the 
dung of the bull, saying, “ OH! Untikii ! thy face is like 
the last fire ; do thou loosen all the joints of my enemy ; 
dry up his breath, and cause him to fall.” Again, “Oh! 
Untitkis, thou who, sitting on the buffaloe, holdest in thy 
hand the deathful sceptre, draw forth the life of my ene- 
my.” » Again, “ Ob! Untitkii! who presidest over reli- 
gion and irreligion: I am innocent ; but do thou destioy, 
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destroy, destroy, this my enemy, root and branch ; stop 
his breath; dry up the sources of life in him; stop.all 
the channels of the circulation of his blood; dry up the 
juices of his body.” He next rubs upon the flesh, before 
offering it, a small quantity of yellow orpiment and tur- 
merick, and then offers this flesh in the two names of 
Yims, Mrityoo and Untikt, rubbing it, as he throws it 
on the fire, on the breast of the image of his enemy. 
He next tears open the belly of this image, and takes 
out of it the thread containing the dimensions of the bo- 
dy, and offers it in the fire of the burnt-offering, repeat- 
ing prayers to Yiimti for the destruction of his enemy. 
He next takes the knife with which the hawk was killed, 
and worships it, repeating, “ Cut, cut, separate, separate, 
pierce, pierce, divide into morsels, morsels;”’ after which he 
takes the image, and with this knife cuts it into quarters, 
according to the measures formerly procured, and the 
quarters and the measures are thrown into the fire, one 
by one, and offered te Ytimii, with appropriate prayers or 
incantations ; and then these malignant ceremomes, wor- 
thy of infernal spirits, are closed by the offerer’s 1ubbing 
the ashes of the burnt-offering on his forehead. Sometimes 
the whole is concluded by offering the nest of a crow to 
YViimii, which is said to hasten the destruction of an ene- 
my, who it is expected will be seized by some violent dis- 
ease, which will soon terminate in death. 


SECT. XLIL.—The Hindoo Poctical Works. 


It is a fact, which adds greatly to the literary honours 
of the Hindoo sages, that they studied both poetry and 
music as men of science, laying down rules which prove 
how well they were acquainted with these subjects, and 
how capable they were of reducing to system whatever 
was the object of human research. These rules, it is 

23 
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true, like all ancient theories, are full of fantasies and 
unnecessary divisions, yet that they are in general appo- 
site, clear, and scientific, must certainly be admitted. 


The Hindoo poetry, as might be expected, beyond any 
other class of their writings, abounds in the most extra- 
vagant metaphor, and the most licentious images. It 
requires a greater knowledge of their poetry than the 
author is possessed of, for him to determine whether their 
ancient poets were more sober and chaste than the 
modern; but these extravagancies and unchaste allusions 
are found in the works of Kajeé-Dasii, and others his 
contemporaries; and all the modern works are so full of 
them, that many of their poems can never be given to the 
English reader in a literal translation. Some allowance 
may be made for eastern manners; but granting every 
poasible latitude of this kind, innumerable ideas are found 
in alinost every poem, whiclr could have become familiar 
to the imagination only amidst a people whose very coun- 
try was a brothel ;—of extravagant metaphor, the author 
here gives a few examples: 

** Your glory so fa. exceeds the splendor of the sun, that lis services are 
no longer necessary.’’— Shree-Hiir shi. 

“Tf there had been no spots in the moon, his face might, perhaps, have 


borne a comparison with thine (addressing a beautiful person),"”"— Hiinoo- 
mani. 


‘¢ That person has discharged his arrow with sach force, that cven 
thought cannot pursue st." —F’yasit. : 

“* Compared with thy wealth, O Mandhata' Koovéri, the god of riches, 
is starving."—-Vyasit. 

«* Thy beauty and modesty resemble the lightning in the heaveus—now 
flashing, avd now passing away.”—Bhiiot-Lhootce. 

* Ths (a beautiful female) is not a human form: it is Chiindr& (the 
moon) fallen to the earth through fear of the dragon.’’—-Soobindhog, 


“ The fall of this (great man) is as if Indré had fallen from heaven.” — 
Kalee. Dasii, 


‘Even their works on ethica are, in some places, highly indecent and offensive. 
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“‘ Some of the most elegant and highly wrought Hindeo 
works iu prose,” says Mr. Colebrooke,’ “ are reckoned 
among poems, in like manner as the ‘ Télémaque’ of 
Fenelon, and ‘ Tod Abels’ of Gesner. The mast cele- 
brated are the Vasiivitdtittti of Soobiindhoo, the Diishii- 
koomarii of Diindéé, and the Kadiimbiréé of Vani. In 
the Vasiiviidittii, as in various compositions of the same 
Lind, the occasional introduction of a stanza, or even of 
several, either in the preface, or in the body of the work, 
does not take them out of the class of prose. But other 
works exist, ian which more frequent introduction of verse 
malses of these a class apart. It bears the name of Chiim- 
poo: and of this kind is the Niilii-Chiimpdo of Trivik- 
riimii. This style of composition is not without example 
in European literature. The ‘ Voyage de Bachaumont 
et de La Chapelle,’ which is the most known, if not the 
first instance of it, in French, has found imitators in that 
and in other languages. The Siingskritii inventor of it 
has been equally fortunate: and a numerous list may be 
collected of works expressly entitled Chiimpos.t The 
Indian dramas are also instances of the mixture uf prose 
and verse. Our own language exhibits too many in- 
stances of the first to render it necessary to cite any ex-~ 
ample in explanation of the transition from verse to prose. 
In regard to mixture of languages, the Italian theatre 
presents instances quite parallel in the comedies of Angelo 
Beolco, surnamed Ruzanti:" with this difference, how- 
ever, that the dramas of Ruzanti and his imitators are 
rustic farces; while the Indian dramatists intermingle 
various dialects in their serious compositions.” 


* See avery learned Essay on the Sting knit and Prakrita prosody, in the 
tenth volume of the Asiatic Researches. 
© As the Nuisingbt-Chiimpos, Gangit- Chimpss, Vrindaniint-Cliimpos, &c. 
® Walker's Memvir on Ltalian Tragedy. 
2B 
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Valméckee, the author of the Raymaiiniy, is called the 
father of Hindoo poetry. Respecting this poet, the fol- 
lowing legend 1s current amongst the Hindoos: Jiintiki, 
the king of Mit’hila, being charmed with the poetry of 
the Ramayiinti, sent for Valméckee, and requested him 
to write another epic pocm, in celebration of the wars of 
the Pandiiviis and the Kouriiviis. This, however, Val- 
méékee declined; when Pirashirii and Vyasii, father 
and son, attempted a few verses. Those of the son were 
approved, and Vyasit became the author of the Miha- 
bhariitii. The poems next in estimation are the Shisoo- 
palit biidhii, by king Maghii; the Kadtimbiirce, by Vani- 
Bhittii; the works of Kalé¢-Dasti, the names of which 
will be found in the succc eding list of poems; the Malit- 
téé-Madhiivi, the Ootiiri-Ramii-Chiiritii, and the V ééri- 
Chiriti, by Bhtivii-bhootee; the Kiratarjonécyit, by 
Bhariivee ; the Noishiidhii, by Shré@-Hiirshii; the Vé- 
néé-siingharii, by Bhiitti-Narayitint; the Unurghit- 
Raghivii,"by Mooraree-Mishrti; the Prisiinnii-Raghiivii, 
by Pihshi-Dhirti-Mishrii ; the Vidtigdhit-Madhtivit, by 
Jéévii-Goswameée, and the Gééti-Govindi, by Jityit- 
dévti. It may be difficult to ascertain the period in 
which the poets before Kalec-Dasii lived, but this cele- 
brated poet 1s known to have been patronized by Vikrit- 
madityti. The rest are of modern date: the last Hindoo 
raja whose reign was honoured with the praises of living 
poets, was Bhoji. 


The author here begs Jeave to add a few paragraphs on. 
the Measures of Siingskritz Verse, from the Essay already 
mentioned : 


“ The rules of Hindoo prosody are contained in sddtrita, 
or brief aphorisms, the reputed author of which is Pingt- 
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li-Nagit, a fabulous being, represented by mythelogists 
in the shape of a serpent; and the same who, under the 
title of Pttiinjiilee, is the supposed author of the Mitha- 
bbashyii, or great commentary on grammar, and.also of 
the text of the Yogii shastrii; and to whom likewise the 
text or the commentary of the Jyotishii annexed to the 
védils, appears to be attributed. The aphorisms of Pin- 
gitlachyaryii, as he is sometimes called, on the prosody of 
Siingskritti (exclusive of the rules in Prahriti, likewise 
ascribed to him), are collected into eight books, the first 
of which allots names, or rather literal marks, to feet con- 
sisting of one, two, or three syllables. The second book 
teaches the manner in which passages of the védiis are 
measured. The third explains the variations in the sub- 
division of the couplet and stanza. ‘The fourth treats of 
profane poetry, and especially of verses, in which the 
number of syllables, or their quantity, is not uniform. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh, exhibit metres of that sort 
which has been called monoschemasti¢, or uniform, be« 
cause the same feet recur invariably in the same places. 
The exghth and last book serves as un appendix to the 
whole, and contains rules for computing all the possthle 
combinations of long and short syllables in verses of any 
length. This author cites earlier writers on prosody, 
whose works appear to have been lost; such as Shoitiivii, 
Kroushtikii, ‘fandin, and other ancient sages, Yaskit, 
Kashyiipii, &c. Pingiilii’s text has been interpreted 
by various commentators; and, among others, by Hitila- 
yoodht-Bhiittii, author of an excellent gloss entitled 
Mriti-siinjcévinét. A more modern commentary, or 
rather a paraphrase in verse, by Naraytint-Bhittii-Tara, 
under the title of Vrittoktee-Riitnii, presents the singu- 
larity of being interpreted throughout in a double sense, 
by the author himse)f, in a further gloss entitled Piriksha. 
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« The Ugnee pooranit is quoted fer a complete 
gystem of prosody, founded apparently on Pingitlii’s 
aphorisms; but which serves (o correct or to supply the 
text ia many places; and which is accordingly used for 
that purpose by commentators. Original treatises like- 
wise have been composed by various authors; and among 
others, by the celebrated poet Kaléé-Da.t. In a chort 
treatise, entitled Shrootit-Bodhii, this poet teaches the 
laws of versification in the very metre to which they 
relate, and has thus united the example with the precept. 
The same mode has been also practised by many other 
writers on prosody; and, in particular, by Pingitlti’s 
commentator Narayiinii-Bhiittt!; and by the authors of 
the Vrittt-Ritnakirt, and Vritti-Dirpiind. 


 Pingiflii’s rules of Singskrilii prosody are expressed 
with singular brevity. The artifice by which this has 
been effected, is the use of single letters to denote the 
feet, or the sylJables. Thus L, the initial ofa word signi- 
fying short (lighoo), indicates a short syllable. G, fora 
similar reason, intends a long one. The combinations of 
these two letters denote the several dissyllables: lg sig- 
nifying an iambic; gl a trocheus or choreus; gg a spon- 
dee; lla pyrrichius. The letters, M.Y.R.S.T.J.Bh. and 
N, mark all the trisyllabical feet, from three long syllables 
to as many short. A Siingskriti verse is generally 
scanned by these last mentioned feet; with the addition 
of either a dissyllable or a monosyllable at the close of* 
the verse, if necessary. This may be rendered plaia by 
an example taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. 
Scanned in the Indian manner, a phaleucian verse, in- 
stead of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees, would be 
measured by a molossus, an anapmst, an amphibrachys, 
and a trochee ; expressed thus, m.s.j.g. 1. Asapphic verse 
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would be similarly measured by « cretic, an antibacchiua, 
an amphibrachys, and a trochee ; written, r. t.j. g. 1. 


“ To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I 
shall, in deseribing the different sorts of Stingekritit metre, 
occasionally adopt a mode of stating the measure more 
consonant to the Greek and Latin prosody, in which the 
jambic, trochee, and spondee, dactyl, anapest, and tri- 
brachys are the only feet of two or three syllables which 
are commonly employed. 


“ The verse, according to the Siingskritti system of 
prosody, is the component part of a couplet, stanza, or 
strophe, commonly named a shlokii, although this term 
be sometimes restricted to one sort of metre, as will be 
subsequently shew on the authority of Kaléé-Dasii. 
The stanza or strophe consists usually of four verses de- 
nominated padii; or, considered as a couplet, it eom- 
prises two verses subdivided into padiis or measures. 
Whether it be deemed a stanza or a couplet, its half, 
called tirdhi-sklohi, contains usually two padts; and ia 
general the pauses of the sense correspond with the prin- 
cipal pauses of the metre, which are accordingly indi- 
cated by lines of separation at the close of the shlokii and 
of its hemistich. When the sense is suspended to the 
close of a second shloki, the double stanza 1s denominated 
yoogmit: while one, comprising a greater number of mea- 
sures, is termed koolikti. Jn common with others, I 
have sometimes translated shlokii by “ verse,” or by 
“< couplet ;” but in prosody it can only be considered as 
a stanza, though the pauses are not always very perfectly 
marked until the close of the first half; and, in confor- 
mity to the Indian system, it is generally treated as a 
tetrastich, though some kinds of regular metre have uni- 
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form pauses which might permit a divisioniof the stanza 
int eight, twelve, and even sixteen verses, 


“ Concerning the length of the vowels in Siingskritii 
verse, since none are ambiguous, it is only necessary to 
remark, that the comparative length of syllables 13 deter- 
m ned by the allotment of one instant or matrti to a short 
syllable, and two toa long one; that a naturally short 
vowel becomes long in prosody when it is followed by a 
double or conjunct consonant ; and that the last syllable 
of a verse is either long or short, according to the exi- 
gence of the metre, whatever may be its natural length. 


“ Stingskritti prosody admits two sorts of metre; 
one governed by the number of syllables ; and which is 
mostly uniform or monoschemastie in profane poetry, 
but altogether arbitrary in various metrical passages of 
the védiis. The other isin fact measured by fect like the 
hexameters of Greek and Latin: but only one sort of 
this metre, which is denominated arya, is acknowledged 
to be so regulated; while another sort is governed by the 
number of syllabick instants or matriis.”’ 


In the Kavyii-Chiindrika, by Ramit-Chiindrit-Nyayii- 
Vagééshil, are found the following rules respecting the 
different properties of verze :—That sentence which con” 
tains goont, ulinkari, and ris, and the language of 
which is correct, we call Kavyii, or a poem, of which 
there are three kinds: that which is most excellent, the 
¢xcellent, and the rejected. The most excellent is that 
which'contains the greatest number of figures (vytingy it) ; 
the excellent that which contains less; and the worst, 
that from which all poetical figure-is absent. 


The qualities of verse (goonit) are connected with 
three divisions, that in which a large number of com- 
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pound words are found; that which is highly lucid, but 
in which plebean words are not used; and that io whieh 
passion or sentiment, and inellifluous words abound. 


Ulinkarii (ornament) includes natural descriptions ; 
similarity; comparison; succession; repetition, in re- 
ference to meaning and description ; irony; satire; me- 
taphor ; similarity admitting an exception :* vibhavitna ;7 
stimasolkitee ;’ titishilyoktee, or the wonderful, or praise 
under the form of censure ;, iptinhootee, containing a 
concealed meaning ;° sdokshmi, containing a delicate dis 
tant or meaning;‘ *piirivrittee,’ or that in which the 


= This ts illustrated thus:—¢ Ob beloved' thy face resembles the sun— 
without 1t3 spots."’ 

* An effect without a cause. ‘ O beloved' thy face 1s pure, though it be 
not washed.” 

* Expressing much in few words. ‘The Hindoo female wha never leaves 
herroom, never sees a stianger, nor ever looks at the sun, is highly com- 
mended. In reference to this, the author thus illustrates the meaning of 
this word, stimasoklee, and describes a poctical oinament. Addressing the 
koomoodi,which expands its flower only in the might, he says, Be not teo 
proud of thy qualities ay a site: we all know thec-~thou dost not show 
even thy face to the sun, yet tho 1enouncest not the bee [who lodges in thy 
bosons all night.) 

« Example, (addressing himself to a female,) ‘‘ Thou art the greatest of 
plunderers , other thieves pusloin property which is woithless; thou ateal-~ 
eat the heart, they plunder in the night, thou in the day, &.”” 

> Example, speaking of the flute of Kiisbnii This is nota flute, but 
something invented by Vidhata to destroy the family, cast, and excellent 
qualities of milk-maida. 

¢ Example: some Hindoos paint on the ontade of thew houses a pictue 
of the sun. One day a paramour called on the wife of another, and by 
signs asked wher he should come tose ler. She, being in company, was 
afraid to speak, and therefore took some water in her hand and threw it 
ou the picture of the sun. 

4 Example: Kristiné had beeu revelling with Chiindraviiled, to the neglect 
of Radha. The next morting when he waited on Radha, she says, “ Last 
wight thou remainest awake, but my eyes are red [she means with anger}.”’ 
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meaning is changed ; sithoktee, that in whith two persons 
are, spoken of; ashéé, that which contains a blessing ; 
and siinkéérnit, that verse which contains several orna- 
ments, 


The author here adds, from the Kavyi-pritkashi, by 
Mirmit’hi-Bhitti, specimens of the nine passions (risit) 
found in verse: 


Love.—A wife lamenting the departure of her husband. 
My ornaments are going—my tears are always falling— 
my patience too [ cannot keep—my heart desires to pre- 
cede my beloved, who has resolved to leave me. All! 
these will go. If they must, Oh! my Rife, why wilt 
thou not go with them. 


Risistuity.—A Bramhin after his ablutions is re- 
turning home, when a harlot throws her saliva on his head. 
ife thus laments weeping—Ha! Ha! a harlot has wound- 
ed me by throwing her filthy saliva on my head, which I 
had purified by incantations. 


Cournace.— Méghi-Nathi, the son of Raviinit, com- 
ing forth to the combat, discovers several monkcys ap- 
proaching, the auxiliaries of Rami, and thus addresses 
them :—Q all ye monkeys, striplings, renounce all fear 
in my presence; for my arrow, which enters the head of 
the elephant of the king of heaven, would be ashamed 
to penetrate bodies like yours.— Addressing Litkshmitnit : 
—O son of Soomitra, stay where thou art; why should I 
quarrel with thee? (contemptuously); I am Méghi-~ 
nat’hi. Ihave however some desire to see Ramil, who 
has set bounds to the raging ocean. 
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Terror.—aA deer pursued by tts enemy. 


Upstarts aud onward hounds the affrighted deer, 
While the pursuing clratiot rolls along. 

The fugitive, now, anid again, louks back 

As on he moves, to mark the distance 

Betwixt him and death his hinder parts 

A passage force into his very chest 5 

His sighs permit the half-devoured grass 

To fall upon the groaund—his springing legs 
Scarce touch the earth. 


Piry.—A young dcer, in the presence of the huntsmen, 
anticipating its own destruction—If I attempt to 
move forwards, I am stopped by the Réva; andif I 
could swim across, the inaccessible mountains present a 
wall on its banks ;—on the left I am stopped by a bound- 
Yess lake s—on the right is the forest on fire—and behind 
me are the hunters, armed with dreadful arrows, thirsting 
for my blood. Whither shall I go? How can I stay? 


Pu:acct.—To me, a serpent, and a nechlace of pearls— 
the most powerful enemy, end the kindest friend—the 
most precious gem, and a clod of earth—the softest bed, 
and the hardest stonc—a ‘blade of grass, and the moat 
beautiful female—are precisely the same. All I desire 
is, that in some holy place, repeating the name of God, 
I may soon end my days. 


Discust.—A jackal devouring a dead body tn a ceme- 
tery. First, with his teeth he strips off the skin—then 
devours the fleshy parts, which emit an offensive smell— 
he next tears the flesh from the joints betwixt the toes 
and fingers—his eves become inflamed—the blood and 
putrified matter drop from his jaws 





Wonpver.—A poet approaches a king, as is usual, with 
some adulatory coupicts:—O mighty monarch; if my 
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verse may not offend thee; and, not pronouncing it false, 
if thou afford me thine attention, I will proceed.—The 
king. Why art thou so anxious to deliver a couplet 
under such suspicious circumstances ?--The poet. O mighty 
monarch! In the mind of a poet the marvellous labours 
after uttcrance: By the fire of thy energy all the seas 
were dried up; but by the briny tears of the widows of 
thine enemies, they have again been replenished. 


Race.—Pirishooramit approaches.—His eyes resem- 
ble the blazing sun, he 1s sharpening his axe on the 
protuberous scars on his own body; at intervals he utters 
the sounds of warlike rage, hoo hoo; the force of his 
breath seems sufficient to overturn the earth; again and 
again he prepares his bow, a» eager to meet the enemy; 
the earth contains not his equal in anger. 


Beside these nine passions, the poets distinguish an- 
other as of a mixed nature, sportive and plaintive. 


The same author points out a number of faults in 
verse, as, where the sounds are harsh, or where the 
words do not suit the occasion, are unconnected, ex- 
cessive, unnecessary, unpropitious, incorrect, unpoetical, 
uamusica]l, misplaced, &c. 


SECT. XLIVL.—The Great Poems (Mika-Kavyii). 


Maghi, or Shishoopalii-bidhii, written by different 
learned men, under the patrouage of king Magii—Com- 
ments on ditto, by Bhiiriitii, Likshméé-nat’hi, Mihésh- 
wiri, Nrisinghi, Pirtimaniindii, Narayiini, Strviing- 
kitshi, Kitvee-villlibha, and Mitllee-nat’hi.—-“ The 
above work is an epic poem, the subject of which is the 
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death of Shishoopalti, slain in war by Krishna : it is‘en+ 
titled Shishoopali-bidht, but is usually cited under fhe 
name of its author, whose designation, with praises of 
his family, appears in the concluding stanzas of the poem. 
Yet, if tradition may be trusted, Magiti, though expressly 
named as the author, was the patron, not the poet. As 
the subject is heroic, and even the unity of action well 
preserved, and the style of the composition elevated, this 
poem is entitled to the name of epic. But the Indian 
taste for descriptive poetry, and particularly for licentious 
description, has disfigured even this work, which is other- 
wise not undeserving of its high reputation. The two 
first cantos and the last eight are suitable to the design 
of the poem. But the intermediate ten, describing the 
journey of Krishnii with a train of amorous damsels, 
from Dwariika to Indri-prist’hii, is misplaced, and in 
more than one respect exceptionable. The argument of 
the poem is as follows ~ in the first canto, Nartidi, com- 
missioned by Indrii, visits Krishnii, and incites him to 
war with his cousin, but mortal enemy, Shishoopali, king 
of the Chédees. In the second, Krishnii consults with 
his uncle and brother, whether war should be :mmediately 
camnieuced, or he should first assist Yoodhisht’hirt! in 
completing a solemn sacrifice which had been appointed 
by him: the result of the consultation is in favour of the 
latter measure: and accordingly, in the third canto, 
Krishnii departs for Yoodhisht’hiri’s capital. In the 
thirteenth he arrives, and is welcomed by the Pandiviis. 
In the following canto, the sapcrifice i. begun ; and, in the 
next, Shishoopahi, impatient of the divine honours paid 
to Krishni, retires with his partisans from the place of 
sacrifice. A negociation ensues; which is however inef- 
fectual, and both armies prepare for action. This occu- 
pies two cantos, In the eighteenth, both armies issue to 
VOL. IY. 20 
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the field of battle, andthe conflict commences. The battie 
conginues in the next canto, which describes the discom 
fiture and slaughter of Shishoopali’sarmy. tn the last 
canto, the king, grown desperate, dares Krishnii to the 
cembat. They engage, and in the Indian manner fight 
with supernatural weapons. Shishoopalti assails his 
enemy with serpents, which the other destroys by means 
of gigantic cranes. The king has gecourse to igneous 
arms, which Krishnii extinguishes by a neptunian wea- 
pon. The combat is prolonged with other miraculous 
arms, and finally Krishnii slays Shishoopalii with an ar- 
row.’ 


Noishtidht, by Shreé-H tirshii.—Comments on ditto, by 
BDhtriiti, Mitha-dévii, Nara-yiinii, Nrisinghii, and Piict- 
mtantindii.—“ This work is a poem in twenty-two cantos 
on the marriage of Nilii, king of Noishiidhii, and Ditmii- 
ylintéé, daughter of Bheémii, king of Vidirbhii. Itisa 
favourite poem on a favourite subject : and though con- 
fedsedly not free from faults, is by many esteemed the 
most beautiful composition in the Singskritii language. 
The marriage of Niili and Dimityiintéé, his loss of his 
kingdom by gaming, through the fraudulent devices of 
Kaléé disguised in the human form, his desertion of bis 
wife, and his transformation, her distresses, her discovery 
of him, and his restoration to his proper form and to his 
throne, are related in the Nilodiiyt: their adventures 
likewise constitute an episode of the Mihabhartiti, and 
are the subject of a novel in prose and verse, by Trivi- 
krimt-Bhttii, entitled Ntli-Chimpod or Ditmrityiintke- 
Kit’ha, Shréé-Hiivshtt’s poem, though contaiding mach 
beautiful peetry according to the Indian taste, is very 

* ‘The author is indebted to Mr. Colebrooke for these accounts of ‘the con- 
tents of the MGha-Kavyis. 
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barren of incident. It brings the story no farther then 
the marriage of NUli and Dimiiyiinté, and the deseyp- 
tion of their mutual affection and happiness, which con- 
tinues, notwithstanding the machinations of Kaléé. The 
romantic and interesting adventures subsequent to the 
marriage, as told in the Niilodityii, are here wholly omit- 
ted: while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness, 
which is but too well accommodated to the taste of his 
countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual 
love.” 


Bhittee, by Bhirtree-Hiiree.—Comments on ditto, by 
Bhirttit, Narayiint, Ptriimaniinda, and Nrisinghi.— 
“This poem relates to the adventures of Ramti: it is 
comprised in 22 cantos. Being composed purposely for 
the practical illustration of grammar, it exhibits a studied 
variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected 
are most frequent. The style, however, is neither ob-« 
score nor inelegant: and the poem is reckoned among 
the classical compositions in the Siingskriti: language. 
The author was Bhiirtree-Hiiree: not, as might be anp- 
posed from the name, the celebrated brother of Vikri- 
madityi: but a grammarian and poet, who was son of 
Shréé-Dhiirii-Swaméé, as we are informed by one of his 
scholiasts Vidya- Vinodtt.”’ 


Bhaminéé-vilasti, a miscellaneous poem, by Jigetinnat’s 
hi-Kiivirajii.—A comment on ditto. 


Righoo-Viingsht, by Kaléé-Dasti— Comments of 
ditto, by Bhtiriiti, Vrihticptitee-Mishrit, Pirtimantindti- 
Nrisinghil, and Naraytinit.—“ This work, which is among 
the nrost admired compositions in the Stingskritit tongue, 
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contains the history of Ramil, and of kis ptedecessors and 
stigcessors from Diléépa, father of Rtighoo, to Ugnivarnis, 
a slothful prince, who was succeeded by his widow and 
posthumous son. The first eight cantos relate chiefly to 
Riighoo, with whose history that of his father Diléépa, 
and of his son Ujt, i is nearly connected. The next eight 
concern Ramti, whose story is in like manner intimately 
connected with that of his father Diishiriit’bii, and of his 
sons Kooshii and Liivi. The three concluding cantos 
regard the descendants of Kooshii, from Utit hee to Ug- 
niviirni, both of whom are noticed at considerable length ; 
each being the subject of a single canto, in which their 
characters are strongly contrasted; while the intermediate 
princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded into the 
intervening canto, which is little else than a dry geneg. 
fogy.—The adventures of Ramii are too well known to 
require any detailed notice in thie place. The poet has 
selected the chief circumstances of his story, and narrates 
them nearly as they are told in the mythological poems, 
the theogenies, but with far greater poetical embellish- 
ments: Indeed, the general style of the poems esteemed 
sacred (not excepting from this censure the Ramayiinii 
of Valm@ékee), is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in 
ornament than abundant in repetitions. Ramit’s achieva- 
‘ments have been sung by the prophane as frequently as 
hy the sacred poets. His story occupies a considerable 
place in many of the pooraniis, and is the sole object of 
Valméékee’s poem, and of another entitled Udbyatent\- 
Ramaytini, which is ascribed to Vyasit. A fragment of a 
Ramayitsit attributed to Béudhayiinii is current inthe 
southérn part of the Indian peninsula; and the great 
philosophical poem, usually cited under the tithe of Yogij- 
Vasisht’ hit, is a part of a Ramayiinil, comprising the edu- 
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cation of the.devout hero, Among prophane poems on 
the same subject, the Righdo-Viingshil and the Bhitit 
Kavyii, with the Raghiivu.Pandiivééyil, are the most es- 
teemed in Siingskritii, as the Ramayiinit of Tooliiseé- 
Dasii, and the Ramii-Chiindrika of Késhitvi-Dasii are in 
Hindee. The minor poets, who have employed them- 
selves on the same topic, both in Sdngskriti and in the 
Prakriti and provincial dialects, are by far too numerous 
to be here specified.” 


Koomarii-simbhiivii, by Kaléé-Dusii—Comments on 
ditto, by seven learned men.—This poem “ has the ap- 
pearance of being incomplete: and a tradition runs, that 
it originally consisted of twenty-two books. However, 
it relates thé birth of the goddess Parviitéé, as daughter 
of mount Himalityt, and celebrates the religious auste- 
rities by which she game 1 Shivii for her husband; after 
Kiindiirpi, or Cupid, had failed in inspiring Shivit with a 
passion for her, and had perished (for the time) by the 
fiery wrath of the god. The personages, not excepting 
her father, the snowy mountain, are described with hu- 
man manners and the human form, and with an exact 
observance of Indian costume. 


Kiratarjoonzéyii,’ by Bhariivee.—Comments on ditto 
by six piindits.—‘* The subject of this celebrated poem is 
Urjoonit’s obtaining celestial arms from Shivi, Indrit, 
and the rest of the gods, to be employed against Dooryo- 
dhiinii. It is by a rigid observance of severe aucterities 
in the first instaace, and afterwards by his prowess in a 
conflict with Shivii (in the disguise of a mountaineer), 
that Urjoonii prevaiis. This is the whole subject of the 


f Kiva '@ the name of a tribe’ of mountaineers. This tern therefore 
means, the mountaineers and U)joont. 
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peer, which with the Koomarti and Righoo of Kaléé- 
Dest, the Noishiidhi of Shréé-Hiirshti, and Maghii’s epic 
poem, isranked among the six excellent compositions in 
Stingskritit. 


Nilodiyii, by Kal@é-Dasii.—Comments on ditto by six 

learned men.—“ This is a poem in four cantos, comprising 
220 couplets or stanzas, on the adventures of Niiii and 
Ditmityitintéé, a story which is already known to the Eng- 
lish reader, having been translated by Mr. Kindersley, 
of Madras. In this singular poem, rhyme and alliteration 
are combined in the termination of the verses : for the 
hree or four last syllables of ench hemistich within the 
stanza are the same in sound though different in sense.— 
It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject. It is supposed 
to have been written in emulation of a short poem (of 22 
stanzas) similarly constructed, but with less repetition of 
each rhyme; and entitled, from the words of the chal- 
lenge with which it concludes, Ghitikirpiri.” 


Dramatic Poems. 


Mitha-Natikii, by Hiinooman, the subject, the history 
of Rami. A comment on ditto, by Chiindrit-shékbirt.— 
Ubignanii-Shikoont ili, by Kaléé-Dasti. This poem 
relates to Doomshmiintil, a king of the race of the sun, 
and his queen Shitkoontiila. The king married this lady 
while on a hunting party, but in:consequence of the curse 
of the sage Doorvasis, the king, not being able to identify 
his queen, renounced her. ‘I'he queen possessed a ring 
belonging to the king, but had the misfortune to lose it 
while bathing. A fisherman found it in the belly of a fish, 
and carried it, to the king, who recoguized it as that given 
to the queen: he seeks her; finds her, with her 
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mother Méniika, in heaven; and returns with her to 
earth, where they enjay much happiness together.—Con- 
ments on ditto, by Vasoo-dévit and Shinkiri.—Uniiagti- 
Rhaghiivii, by Mooraree-Mishrii; a poem respecting 
Ramii; the subject matter extracted from the Ramaytini. 
—Maliitéé-Madhiivii, by Bhiivi-bhodtee ; on the amours 
of Madhtivii and Maliit@.—A comment on ditto, by 
Maliinté¢.—V énéé stingharii, by Bhititi-Naraytinii, re- 
specting the war betwixt the Pandiiviis and the Kouriivits. 
—A comment on ditto.— Malii-vikagnee-mitrii, by Kaléé- 
Dasii, a poem respecting the amours of the courtezan 
Maliivika and Ugnee-mitrii. — Moodra-rakehtisi, by 
Kalée-Dasti. — A comment on ditto.—-Ootirti-Rami- 
chiiritii, by Bhivii-bhodtee—This drama refers to the 
contest betwixt Ramii and bis sons (then unknown) Litvit 
and Kooshii. —Véerii-chiritit, by Bhiivii-bhodtee, a poem 
respecting the war of Ramii with Raviiniti.~Prisiinni- 
Raghiivi, hy Piikshii-Dhiirti-Mishri, the principal hero 
Ramii.—Vidiigdhti-Madhiivt, by Jéévi-Goswaméé, This 
drama respects the licentious amours of Krishnit.—Lilitii- 
Madhivii, by Jecvi-Goswamcé, on the revels of 
Krishnit.—Priibodhii-chiindrodiiyti, by Krishnii-Mishrii, 
on the effects of sccular anxiety, and on devotion.— 
Kadiimbiiréé, an unfinished work by Vanii-bhiitti.— 
Oosha-hiirtinti, on the amours of Uniroodhit, the grand- 
son of Krishnii, and Oosha, the daughter of king Vani. 
—Oodarii-Raghiivii, on the history of Rami. —Niritka- 
soorii-dhwiingsiint, on the destruction of the giant 
Niritkit by Krishnii.—Dhiirmi-vijityii, by Bhanoo-Diittit- 
Mishrii, a poem on the excellent qualities of Yoodhisht’+ 
hirti.— Vétrii-Raghivit, by Apyayee-Déekshitt, on the 
exploits of Rami.—Vikriimmorvishéé, by Kaléé-Dasit, 
on the amours of Vikriimtiséni, the son of Indrti and 
Ooviishéé, a heayenly courtezan.—Parijati-hifrint, by 
2c4 
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Gopalti-Daaii, on the war of Krishnii with Indra, for the 
flower Parijatii, which he wished to present to one of his 
wives, Siityibhama.—Nagantindt.— Prittapti-Roodri, a 
work named after its author —Bhojti-priibiindht, the his- 
tory of king Bhojii, by himself.—Choittinyit-chtindrodily it, 
by Jéévit-Goswaméé, a work relative to Choittinvit. 


Small Poems. 


Hiingst-Dadsti, by Jéévii-Goswaméé, on the amours 
of Krishnii and the milk-maids.—Méghi-Daodti, by 
Kaléé-Dasi.—A comment on ditto, by Ktivee-Ritnt. 
« This elegant little poem, comprising no more than 116 
stanzas, supposes a ylikshii, or attendant of Koovérii, to 
have been separated from a beloved wife by an nnpreca- 
tion of the god Koovéri, who was irritated by the negli- 
gence of the attendant in suffering the celestial garden 
to be trodden down by Indrii’s elephant. ‘The distracted 
demi-god, banished from heaven to the carth, where 
he takes his abode on a hill on which Rami once so- 
journed,* entreats a passing cloud to convey an affee~ 
tionate message to his wife." Piidankii-Ddsotii, on the 
amours of Krishnii and Radha, &c.—Tooliiséé-Daott, by 
Voidi-Nathi, a similar poem.—Chiindra-Lokt, with a 
comment. —--Chitrii-Méémangsa. —-Bhikshatiinii. —-Go- 
viirdhiint, by Govirdhiini, respecting the intrigues of 
Krishnti.—A comment on ditto.—Siirttsw tit®@K tint’ hab- 
hiiriinti.—Sadry i-Shiitiki, by Miiyoort-Bhattt, in. praise 
af the sun.—Ooddhivii-Daoti, by R6dpti-Goswaméé, on 
the intrigues of Krishnti.—Madbitvi-Déott, a similar 
poem, by the same plindit.—Ghitikiirptrti; the author 
has given his own name to this work on the seasons. 


® Called Ramit-giree. 
* H. H. Wilson, Esq. has given a translation of this poem. 
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Siuimbhoovilasitt, by Jigtinnat’ht, on the deeds of Shiv. 
—Kimtila-¥ ilastt, by ditto,on the excellencies of Litkeb- 
méé.—Kilavilasit, by ditto, on the charms of womén.— 
Singhasiin-Oupakhyanit, on the virtues of Vikriimadityit. 
—Radha-Soodhanidhee, by Goswameéé, on the amours of 
Krishnit and Radha.—Vilwi-Miingiilii, a poem, by a 
writer of this name, in praise of Krishnii.—A comment 
on ditto.—Madhitvaniilii.—Dhiiniingiiyii-Vijiiy ti, on the 
exploits of Urjoonit.-~Vrittii-Riitnak tri, and a comment. 
Krishni-Lééla-Titrtinginéé, by Jéévii-Goswaméé on the 
revels of Katshnii.— Sodktee-K firnamriti, by Shréé-Dhiirii- 
Dasti, on various subjects.—Shitnktird-Digvijiiyi, on the 
actions of ShiviiUmiiroo-Shiittki, by Unitroo, on the 
female sex.—Comments, by Vidya-Vinodit and Shiinki- 
racharyii.—- Vishnoo-Bhiiktee-Kiilpii-Liita, by Vabhiitt, 
on devotedness to Vishnoo.—-Oojjilt-Néélitmtinee, by 
Jéévii-Goswaméé, on the revels of Krishniii—Rami- 
Chiindrii-Chundrika, on the actions of Rami.—Unirtid- 
dhii-Vijtyt, on the actions of Unirtiddhit, the son of 
Krishni.—Voiragyi-Shittkt, by Bhiirtree-Hiiree, on 
devotion and abstraction.—Shringarit-Shataki, by ditto, 
on gallantry.—Hiiree-Leéla, on the amours of Krishnti, 
with a comment.-—Vyas00-Dévii-Kavyii, on a similar 
subject. —Gourangii-Ginoddéshii, by Roopt-Goswamée, 
on Choitiinyit and his followers.--Hiiree-Bhtiktee-Lih tiréé, 
on Krishot. —Viahnoo-Bhiiktee-Diirptint, on faith in 
Vishnoo.—Siitpidy i-Ritnakirii, by Govindii-Vishartidii. 
—Aniindi-Lihiiréé.—Comments on ditto, by Jigtidééshii. 
“ This is a hymo of which Shiinktiracharyt is the reputed 
author, and which is addressed to Shiva, the energy of 
Mitha-dévit. It comprises a hundred stanzas of orthodox 
poetry, beld in great estimation by the devout followers 
of Shitnkiirii.” —- Chourtt-Piinchasika, comprising fifty 
stanzas by Chouril; who, being detected in an intrigue 
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with a king’s daughter, and condemned to death, triumphs 
in the recollection of his successful love.—Pitdyavileé—— 
Pooshpaviiléé.--Ooddhiivi-Chiiritri, onk rishow.--Bhiigi- 
viinnamii-Koumoodéé, by Litkshméé-Dhirii —A comment 
on ditto.--Koutooki-Ritnak tris, ond Kovtooki-Sirviswi, 
by Gopéé-Nat’hi, facetious pooms.—Niiv i-Riitnii, the his- 
tory of the nine piindits employed at the court of Vikri- 
madityli.— Soundiiryéi-Lihiireé, by Shiinktiracharyti, on 
the beauties of Doorga.—Shringarii-Tiliikii, by Kaléé- 
Dasii, on gallantry.—~-Noomarii-Bhargivcéyt, on the 
contest betwixt Piiriishoo-Ramii and Kartikéy ti—Govin- 
att-Leclamritii, by Jeévii-Goswamce. 


Salires, or works conveying too meanings in each sentence. 


Raghiivii-pandiiveryi, by Kiivirajii. A comment on 
ditto.—“ This is an instance of a complete poem, every 
canto of which exhibits variety of metre. It is compused 
with studied ambiguity; so that it may, at the option of 
the reader, be interpreted as relating the history of Ramii 
and other descendants of Diishitiriiv’hii, or that of Yood- 
hist’hirii and other sons of Pandoo. The example of this 
singular style of composition had been set by Soobtindhoo, 
in the story of Vasiivii-Ditta and Vani-Bhitti, in his 
unfinished work entitled Kadiimbiiréé ; as is hinted by 
Kivirajii. Both these works, which, like the Diishii- 
Koomarii of Diindéé, are prose compositions in poetical 
language, and therefore reckoned among poems, do indeed 
exhibit continual instances of terms and phrases employed 
in a double sense ; but not, like the Raghiivii-Pandittveeyil, 
two distinct stories told in the same words. —Vasilvi- 
Diitta, by Soobiindoo. The ostensible subject of this 
poem is the marriage of Ktindirpti-Kétoo and Vasiivil- 
‘Diitta, but in this allegory various subjects are displayed. 
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—Kadimbtiréé, by Vanii-Bhiittt.—Vidtigdit-Mookhi- 
Miindtint. In this work, the question and answer are 
contained in the same words. 


Works called Chiimpés, containing both prose and verse. 


Nrisinghi-Chiimpoo, on the incarnation of Vishnoo, 
half-lion half-man.—Vidwiinmodii-Tiiriinginee, by Chi- 
riinjéévii, on the opinions of the different Hindoo sects. 
—Niili-Chiimpoo, or the history of King N iilti.—Ginga- 
Chiimpod, on the goddess Giinga.—Antindi-Kindii- 
Chiimpos.— Vrindaviini-Chiimp6d, on the amours of 
Krishnii :—Chitri-Chiimpa6, by Vanéshwitru-Vidyaliin- 
kari, on the actions of king Chitrii-Sénii, of Biirdwan.! 


On Poetical Measures (Chitndit.) 


Chindominjiréé, by Giinga-Dasii.—Pingiilii-Vrittee, 
by Pingilarcharyt.—Shrootiibodbii, by Kaléé-Dasit.— 
Pingiili-Priikashti.--Chiindomala.—Chiindovrittee. 


Hymns (Singésit.) 

Géétu-Govindii, by Jity i-Dévii.i_ Comments by Nara- 
yiini, Krishnit-Diitti, and Podjareé-Goswameéc,—Geett. 
GirGésht.— Geétti Shiinktiri.—Geett Goureéshitt.— Ra- 
giti-Mala.— Stingeétii Riitnakirit. —Ganti-Vidya. — Siin- 
gééti-Ditrpiind. —Singééti-Rihiisyi. 


Specimens of Hindoo Poetry. 


Brief Descriptions of the Six Seasons, extracted from different 
authors. 
The dewy Sezson. 


aftun fra <a frac ha: aes - 
aq wet arapirentia vari 


* He has not been dead longer than 50 or 60 years, 
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Taal ay ued: Hee eat fred wa 
orator ordre Tele fad vrarheat weet 
Sareea ATAU: 1 


The day of the dewy season is no sooner born than, like the 
resolution of a seduced female, or the levity of a chaste wife, 
or the affection of a prostitute, or the love of pleasure in a 
bashful bride, or the quarrels of husband and wife, or the 
prosperity of the wicked—it dies.—From the Soaktiktirnamrsti, 
@ compuation. 

Winter. 


ATTICS: ATT GPEATAATA 1 
TEA STAT Bay AS WAFATATAAT 1 
gare frat arafasprrafasi aa: 4 
aLfaud afaordcaasteara: 0 
HAM TYAN AAT: FTA 
foarqarrasiat azar cata oferfr a 
faders seeyse Creo: 1 
AUIS! aaT hs o Has 4 


This season, as a king, with the cold winds for his retinue, 
advances from Himalityii to conquer the earth—he destroys 
the pride of the most powerful. the lord of day, filled- with 
fear, takes refuge in the south-east;* every morning the 
shivering wretch, raising his head, seeks him in yain; day, 
mourning the loss of bis lord, constantly wastes away; the 
water lily, having lost her beloved, ashamed hides her bead 
beneath the waters ; fre, having lost all his energy, retizes to 


© The warm quarter. 
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the cottage: of the poor, covering himself with rags, so that 
even the starving wretch sets him at defiance. 


Fateaf stat seafeagentad 
papate aay TRAYAT AR: 1 
gaiga za fen feantt: garda 
pearacatrg qaat Faas: 1 


The coldness of the water excites the same fears in the 
mind, as the presence of a serpent;' a fire without smoke 
awakens the same desires as the breasts of a female in the 
mind of the unchaste; the rays of the sun cheer the heart 
like the birth of a son; the-impression of the cold wind on 
the body, resembles unkind words from the lips of a friend. 


Spring. 
afer SHAT A 

At Tantra aaa egret 
eee a frecfa afifte wc 
a1 4 6oaeafagafasaa an ufe fax 
fesrrea co QAR OTOTaT 
CAAA 1 TATA Eafaare 
mrafsranraarasis 2 | ACA 
aerafaanracuseaacayarearenmt 4 
firfea facie wie feaewarercarts 
wma 0 

The winds from mount Milityii -bring on their «wings the 
fragrance of the cloves—the humming of the bees, and the 
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sweet voice of the cuckoo, are heard in the: thickets of the 
grove—the fresh leaves of the tiimalii’eend forth a fragrance 
reseffaling musk—the flowers of the Butea frondosa resemble 
the nails of Cupid covered with the hearts’ blood of unfortu- 
nate lovers—the flower of the ptinnagti resembles the sceptre 
of Cupid, and the bees situng on the flower of the most 
fragrant pandanus, his quiver. Krishnti, at this season, plays 
his gambols, but the widow and widower endure the se- 
verest misery.—Jiyii- Dévil. 


Taya, aT Pena Sa 
CUA FTAA Sof Tey Aaa: 1 
THATTUAT: ATA AT -T Ha CM ANT 
arafero warcarfem: arf: 1 


To wound the heart of the female abandoned by her husband, 
Spring advances, in the habit of a monarch, accompanied by 
Cupid, his commander, whose bow is formed of the flowers-= 
his bewstring of the rows of bees resting on the flowers—.- 
and his arrows of the buds of the mango. Chitndrii [the 
moon] is his counsellor, and the bees and the cuckoo are his 
attendants. 


HIS TAHA SH THAN SAM TS 
STATA RATT FAVS: 1 


faa ferutaeatfeqgenranensd eof 
aagaiafed ge-aeftta acrarn: fa 
APT FATT: Y 


The wind of mount Miiliiyi, let loose, in gentile gusts, from 
thg mouths of the serpents which had devoured it, is proveed- 
ing to Himalijyii to be cooled. The cuckoo, cheerad by the 
sight of the mango buds, utters in every forest the sweet sound 
kooh66, koobid.—Jiiytl-Dévi. 
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qag dbrearvataaataaracauet 
AAT TMAH: 1 
faa, cae cfannanaey aa 
ration ara Ferra, 1 


During this season, the earth, through the intensity of the 
heat, may be compared to a female left in the bloom of youth 
in a state of widowhood ;'!—thescorching wind resembles the 
breath of the serpent Uniintii, at the charning of the sea;™ 
—the gun in the heavens exhibits the countenance of a person 
puffed up with the possession of riches ;—and the warld is 
become motionless, like the cyes of the contemplative yogéé. 
—From the Sooktiktirnamrdi. 


The ray Season. 

ARAL DT CATAH CT Sera aAT 

ufrmscnes: 1 AAMTAT tara 
afro: afrsrrfira: fer a 

This season, the delight of the amorous, comes, like a king 


' This allusion brings before ns a most dreadful fart connected with 
the Hindoo custom of marrying girls in ther infancy. vast multitudes 
of thesé are left widows while they remain children, and, as they ane 
forbidden ever to matry again, they almost invariably lose ther chasuty ; 
and thus the houses of thonsands of Hindoos become secret brothels, 

™ ‘This legend is found in the Mthabharitt, The gods and the giants 
usited ta churn the ecesn, to obtain the water of life. They twisted the 
serpent-god Uniti round mount Mindtrii, and the gods Jaid hold of 
the eng, ant the giants of tue tail, whirling the mountain round in the 
sea, aa the milkman his stick in the act of chimalaes but such was the 
heat of the breath of Uniintt, that the gods, unable to endure it, “exchang- 
ed placks witht the ‘giants. 
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sitting on a cloud-formed intoxicated elephant ; the lightning 
his flag, and the thunder his large kettle-drum,—Kalz-Dasi. 


Prangt ae teat yas 

e fe laa 

afd cafadt | wanadhlenadfder fad 
oarfa faire aaTcs q 

The streams formed in the vallies, are become yellow tinged 

with white, and carry on their surface worms, straws, and 


dust; they pursue their course in so serpentine a manner, that 
the frogs become affrighted atgheir approach.— Kalgé-Dasii. 


qawaresned arava farfas 
faficanefeg darhrarg 1 fare 
CHS ACA: TAT: SAGPTCTEUT 
ATE UA: TAT 1 


The air is filled with heavy clouds, and the ten quarters are 
covered with darkness, so that the day is known only by the 
fragrance of the water-lly, and the night by the scent of the 
white nymphza, wafted by the gentle zephyrs.— Vishwinat'hi. 


faiea area seq feerencfratr 1 
Facile war Ts OTIS - PITAL TT 4 


Vishnoo, whose eyes are the sun and moon, having retired 
to sleep, the world is left in darkness.—Jbid. 


aa aetiaey oppaqgeig afta 
WATS eet Tei TREATS WAH 1 
aR Tid a Wty 
roadie fete aeatle BT: 1 
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The clouds, seizing the lightning, are in search of the sun, 
to inflict upon him deserved punishment, for shortening the 
night, for drying up the water of the rivers, for affictitl the 
earth by his rays, and burning up the forests.— From the Sodki- 
kiirnamriti. 


The sultry Season, 


aie frfractfufaa cat east 
aifa aftat aye: acife i | agae: 


REVIT al: YR laa yA 
Fy ATHAthy: 0 


The earth is become white, covered with the saccharum 
spontaneum—the night is turned into day by the effulgence of 
the moon—the rivers are become white with geese —so are the 
pools, filled with the water lilies; the forests, covered with 
the echites scholaris, and the gardens with the profusion of 
the great flowered jessamine. 


Description of the beautiful Diimiyintéé..—Whence 
did Vidhata, procure the materials to form so exquisite 
a countenance as that of Diimtiyiinteé? He took a por- 
tion of the most excellent part of the moon, to form this 
beautiful face. . Does any one seek a proof of this? Let 
him look at the vacuum [spots] left in the moon.— Shréé- 
Hirshi. 


Another description of a female.—Her eyes resemble 
the full-blowa nympkaa; her face the full-moon; her 
arms, tbe charming stalk of the lotos; her flowing tresses 
the-thick darkness. —Pikshidhtris-Mishrit. 


® The qneen of NUi&, a king of the race of the sun. 
VOL. IY. 20 
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Another—This beautiful nymph is nothing less than 
an aycher; her eye-brows form the bow; the two extre- 
mities of her eyes, the bow-string, and her eyes, the 
arrow. Whom does she seek to wound? My deer- 
formed heart. 


Another.—Thy eyes have been formed of the blue 
nyimphoea; thy face from the lotus; thy teeth from the 
flowers of the pubescent jasmine; thy lips from the bud- 
ding leaves of the spring ; and from the yellow colour of 
the chiimpii,’ the whole body — Wherefore, then, has Vi- 
dhata made thy heart hard as a stone? 


Another.—Thine eyes have completely eclipsed those 
of the deer: why then add haytili 2? Is it not enough 


that thou destroy thy victim, unless thou do it with poi- 
soned arrows? 


IMITATION OF A COUPLET, 


Sent from Gour, by Litksmiinii-sénii, to his father Billalu-aéne, the Emperor 
of Dethi, on hearing of the Emperor’s attachment to a female of tow cast. 
Thy cooling pow’r, O Watarr, all confess, 
But most the pilgrim wand’ring o’er the sands: 
His parched lips in strains of rapture bless x 
The cooling cheering draught from thine indulgent hands. 
Thy spotiess purity, O virgin fair, 
The pearly dew-drop on the lotos shews, 
And, touched by thee, though sinking in despair, 
Nations as pure hecome as Himaliyiia suuws. 
Nor do thy virtues here their lhmits find, 
Nymph of the ehrystal stream, but thou dost bless 
‘With life, and health, and pleasure, all mankind, 
Found at the crowded ghaut, or in the wilderness. 


Should’st thou then seck the swift descending way, 
Ab! who shall interpose, or who thy progress stay ? 
© Michélia Champaca. 
” An ore of lead, which when applied to the lower eye-lid 18 supposed by 
the Asiatics to give a more bewitching appearance to the eyes, 
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Dramatic. 


Scene in the palace of Jiiniihti, where the nuptials of Ramt had been cele- 
brated the preceding evening. 


Entér Pirishoo-Rami. {Seeing Rami, he says to 
himself], This is that Rami, dressed in nuptial garments, 
with his younger brother. Ah! Ah! halfa boy and half — 
aman! Instead of Kami‘," they have called him Rami. 
He has been formed with all the three qualities, beauty, 
courage, and that which excites admiration. He is more 
beautiful than the god of love. With his two arms he 
has outdone Miha-Dévii; and the wonders of his person 
eclipse those of the god wearing the crescent. 


Likshmini, see in him [Piirishoo-Ramit] courage 
and benevolence united, for he carries with him the arms 
of the warrior, and the distinctive mark of the bram- 
hiin. In him are united both casts, the bramhtin and the 
kehittriyii. 


Ramu. Brother, thou knowest not; but this is Bhar- 
givit [a descendant of Bhrigoo}. The two brothers walk 
up to Pitritshoo-Ramit, and, with joined hands, Ramis 
speaks : Oh! Bhiigtivan! thou art the jewel in the head 


of the race of Bhrigoo ; with my younger brother, ] bow 
to thee. 


Pirishoo-Rami. Oh! beloved youth, be thou victo- 
rious in war. 


Romi. Oh! Bhiigtivan! thon conferrest upon me the 
highest favour. 


The god of leve. 
2Qn2 
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Piriishoo-Romiu. [Suppressing his anger agaimt Ra- 
mi, Why should I be offended with Rami, a child so 
meek and beautiful as the moon? But how can I spare 
him who has broken ‘the bow of my guide Shivii, as one 
breaks a sugar-cane ? Still, it cannot be right that I should, 
with my axe, reduce to widowhood this child Shééta, the 
daughter of king Jintkiti. Yet how should this axe, the 
enemy of the neck of Rénooka, be pacified ?]—Address- 
ing Ramit. Thus far my salutation—words of course.— 


Rami, (laughing). What then is in thy mind ? 


Piriishoo-Rami. I eagerly desire to satiate this har- 
dened axe with the blood of both thine arms—those arms 
swelled with pride through having broken the bow of my 
guide Shivii—the blood of those arms, sweet as honey. 


Rami. To favour or to destroy, I am thine: but why 
art thou offended? 


Pirishoo-Rami. What! art thou blinded by pride? 
Thou hast done it—and J am the avenger—still art thou 
insensible ? Hast thou not broken the bow which compel- 
led the wife of the giant Tripoorti to perform the duties 
of a widow—the bow of the guide of the world ? 


Rami. O Bhiigtivan! through the falsehoods of others, 
thou hast defiled thyself with anger against one who is 
innocent. 


Piurishoo-Rami. Is then the bow of Miha-Dévit 
still perfect ? 


Rami. Na. 
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Pirishoo-Rami. How then canst thou be innocent ? 


Rami... 1 know not whether I touched it or not. It 
was broken without an agent. What have | done? 


Piiriishoo-Rami. What! art thou piercing me with 
a spear of sandal wood? But, why should I any longer 
hold converse with thee (tauntingly, and grasping his 
axe,) Oh! Rami! Breaking the bow of Miha-Dévi, 
thou art become a heinous sinner—therefore shall this 
axe be plunged into thy neck. 


Rami. Prepare! For whether this golden chain con- 
tinue on my neck, or thy axe be plunged therein, against 
bramhiins we make no war. Whether the eyes of my 
spouse be ornamented with paint, or filled with tears ; or, 
whether others behold my beautiful face, or I behold the 
face of Yiimit, still we are nothing in the presence of 
bramhiins. 


Pirishoo-Rami. Dost thou, presenting the reveren- 
tial salutation, esteem me as acommon bramhiin? Art 
thou so proud of being a kshiitriyii, that thou despisest 
the bramhiins ? 


Litkshmina. O bramhiin, it does not become us even 
to mention the subject of war before thee, for we are all 
destitute of strength: thou dwellest in the heights of 
strength [the expression is, on the heads of the strong] ; 
the strength of the kshiitriyiis lies in this (holding out his 
bow), and this has but one goonii,’ but that in which thy 
strength lies, (the poita,) has nine. 

? Goonii means 8 quality as well as a bow-atring. 


2n3 
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Rami. Oh! brother! To address words destitute of 
reverence to this person, who is at once so excellent, a 
sacred guide, a divine sage, is improper. 


Pirishoo-Rami. What fault has he (Likshmtini) 
done? The fault belongs to me and to this axe, that we 
did not destroy his ancestors,' 


Rami. O Bhiigiivan! spare him. It is not proper 
that thou shouldst be so incensed against a suckling child, 
[literally, a child with its mother’s milk in his throat]. 


Pirishoo-Rami. What dost thou call him? Rather 
say, the poison-throated child. 


Likshminié. O Bhitgtivan ! And art not thou the dis- 
ciple of the poison-throated ?* 


Pitriishoo-Rami. Ha! Because] gave this name, art 
thou then my sacred guide? 


Liikshmini. O Bhigtivan ! I apoke this in reference 
to another subject. Thou knowest that Chindrii (the 
moon) mounted the head of Miha-Dévii, and yet he was 
not incensed: thou art the disciple of Mitha-Dévil, there- 
fore thou wilt not be offended with me: this was my 
meaning. 

* This conqueror and butcher of the kehitriyits is 1a fact upbraiding him- 
self for having spared an ancestor of Ramit’s, und thereby now subjecting 
himself to what he considers the contetptuous expressions of these two 
boys. 

' A name of Shivii, derived from the fable, that this god drank the uni- 
veise-destroying porson, produced at the churning of the ser, and thereby 
burnt his throat, 
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Description of the excellent qualities of the family of 
Rami, from the Righoo-Viingshoo, by Kaléé-Dast.— 
I bow to Doorga and Shivii, the father and mother "of the 
wotld, who are constantly united as words and their 
meaning. I bow to them, that I may obtain words and 
their meaning. Where is the race born from the sun? 
Where in me is there even a scanty share of wisdom, 
and how shall I, with nothing but a raft made of the 
trunks of plantain trees, cross this ocean? Weak in wis- 
dom, I seek the praise bestowed on the poets, but shall 
receive nothing but ridicule, and shal] resemble the dwarf 
stretching out his arms to reach the fruit which is alone 
within the reach of the tall. But, seeing the ancient po- 
ets have, by their works, opened the door [of access} to 
this race, therefore I may proceed, for the thread finds a 
passage after the gem has been perforated by the diamond. 
I will therefore describe the race of Riighoo: If I can 
find but few words, still I will proceed, for the excellent 
qualities of this family have entered my ears, and I can- 
not rest. Pure from the very birth; they undeviatingly 
pursued an object tll it was accomplished ; they reigned 
to the utmost bounds of the ocean, and their chariots a:. 
cended to heaven; in the performance of sacrifices, they 
tenaciously adhered to the rules of the shastrij; they pre- 
sented to every suppliant the boon he asked, however 
great; they awarded punishments perfectly suited to the 
crime; they arose from sleep at the time appointed by the 
shastrii; they sought riches for the sake of bestowing 
alms; for the preservation of truth, they used few words ; 
they fought and conquered only for glory ; they entered 
into the connubial state, only for the sake of offspring ; 
in childhood they sought learning; in youth, they pur- 
sued secular affairs; in old age, they imitated the her- 
mits ; and in the last stage of life, they embraced a volun- 


tary death. 2np4 
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Fectionate Address of Sééta to Rami. From the 
Ramayini. 


Son of the venerable parent ' hear, 

"Tis Séeta speaks Say, art not thou assut’d 
That to each being his allotted time 

And portion, a8 his merit, are essign’d, 

Aud that a wife her husband’s portion shares? 
Therefore with thee this forest lot I claim. 

A woman's bliss is found, not in the smile 
Of father, mother, trend, nor in herself. 
Her husband is he: only portion here, 

Her heaven hereafter. If thou, indeed, 
Depart this day into the forest drear, 

1 will precede, and smooth the thorny way. 
O hero brave, as water we reject 

In which our nutiiment has been prepan'd, 
So anger spurn, and every thought unkind, 
Unworthy of thy spouse, and by thy side, 
Unblam’d, and unforbidden, let her stay. 

O chide me not; for where the husband is, 
Within the palace, on the stately car, 

Or wandering in the air, in every state 

‘The shadow of his foot is her abode. 

My mother and my father having left, 

I have no dwelling-piyce distinct from thee. 
Forbid me not. For in the wilderness, 

Hard of access, renoune’d by men, and fill’d 
With animals and birds of various kind, 

And savage tigers, I will surely dwell, 

‘This horrid wilderness shall be to me 

Syeet as my futhei’s house, and all the noise 
Of the three worlds shall never interrupt 
My daty to my Jord. A gay recluse, 

On thee attending, happy shall 1 feet 

Within this houey-scented grove to roam, 
For thou e’en here cans’t nourish and protect ; 
And therefore other friend I cannot need. 
To-day most surely with thee I will go, 

And thus resolved, I must not be deny'd. 
Roots and wild fruit shall be my conitant food, 
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Nor will J, near thee, add woto thy cares, 

“Nor lag behind, nor foreat-foud refuse ; 

But fearless traverse ev'ry hill and dale, 

Viewing the winding stream, the craggy rock, 
Aud, staguant at its base, the pool or lake. 

In nature's deepest myst’ries thou art skill’d, 

O hero—and I long with thee to view 

Those sheets of water, fill’d with nymphaas, 
Cover’d with ducks, and swans, and silvan fowl, 
And studded with each wild and beauteous fow’r, 
In these secluded pools 1'!) often bathe, 

And share with thee, 0 Ramt, boundless joy. 
Thus could 1 sweetly pass a thousand years ; 

But without thee e’en heav'n would luse its charms. 
A residence in heaven, O Raghivi, 

Without thy presence, would no joy afford. 
Therefore, though rough the path, I must, I wil, 
The forest penetrate, the wild abode 

Of monkeys, elephants, and playful fawn. 
Pleas’d to embrace thy feet, I will reside 

In the rough forest as my father’s house. 

Void of all other wish, supremely thine, 

Permit me this request-—I will not grieve, 

I will not burden thee—tefusc me not. 

But shouldst thou, Raghivii, this prayer deny, 
Know, I resolve on death—if,gorn from thee. 


SECT. XLIV.—Works on Rhetoric ( Ulinkarit.) 


It might be expected that the Hindoos, in possessfon 
of so refined a language as the Siingskritii, and whose 
country has produced so many learned men,- and auch 
works of profound erudition, would not neglect rules for 
composition, but that this appendage to learning would 
meet with its due share of attention. The shastriis 
called Ulinkarti (ornament) prove that these expecta- 
tions have been realized. Bhitriitii, a disciple of Védii- 
Vyasit, is supposed to have drawn from the Ugnee- 
pooranii the first rules of composition. From these rules 
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was formed the Kavyii-Pritkashii, by Mimmit’hii-Bhittti, 
on which many comments have been written, but that of 


Maheshwiirii is most esteemed. 


The Uliinkartis, however, are now but little read: the 
present race of piindits, not aspiring to authorship, are con- 
tent to learn the grammar and to read a few of the poets, 
and of the works on the measures of verse, called Chiindii. 
Phe following works on rhetoric are still extant: Kavyii- 
Prikashi, by Mimmiit’ha-Bhittti.—Comments, by Chiin- 
drii-Shékiirt, Shrée-Rami, Kitmilakiirit, Miishéshwirti- 
Nyayaliinkarii, and Chiindéé-Dasti.—Kouviiliiya-N tind, 
by Apyiiytid@ékshitii ; and a comment, entitled Uliinkarti- 
Chiindrika.—Rtisii-Chiin-drodityti.—-Riist-Giingadhtiri. 
—Riisti-Minjiiree, by Bhanoo-Diitti-Mishrti, with a com- 
ment on ditto, by Nagojee-Bhiittii—Riisii-Ttiringinee. 
—-Riisit-Ratnaviiléc.—-R tisit-Méemangsa.-— LU hinkarii- 
Koustoobhii, by Jéavii-Goswaméé ; and a comment, by 
Rami-Chiriinit.—Ulinkari-Siirviiswil, with a comment 
on ditto.— Ulinkarti-Chiindrodityii.—Kavyii-Chindrika, 
byKivee-Chiindrit.— Kayyii-Diirshii.—Kavyti-Kilpilita. 
—-Sahityii-Diirpiini, by Vishwii-Nat’hi-Kivirajit.> 
Sahityti-Koutoohiilitii— Vabhiittaliiukarii, and a comment. 


SECT. XLV.—On Music. 


In the former edition of this work, the author inserted 
a brief account of the science of music, ‘according to the 
ideas of the Hindoo writers; but as that account contains 
scarcely any facts not to be found in the essays of Sir W. 
Jones and Mr. Paterson, and as this velume will necessa- 
rily now be swelled beyond the limits originally assigned 
to it, the author begs leave to refer the reader to those 
essays, which he will find im the third and the ninth 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches. 
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SECT. XLVI.— Works on Ethics. 


The Hindoo sages have written less on morals than on 
any other subject. Only one original work on ethics is 
to be found amidst the innumerable volumes of Siing- 
skritu literature,and that is the Piinchii-Tintrié. The other 
works mentioned below are chiefly compilations from the 
pooraniis, which indeed abound with passages on moral 
subjects, frequently in the form of narration: the Pitdmit, 
the Skiindii, and Vrihiinnariidé¢yii pooraniis contain 
many lessons on the duties of life; in the Mithabhariitt 
are found instructions to kings, and encomiums on gifts : 
and Minoo, as well as other writers on the civil and 
canon laws, have enlarged on the duties of the different 
orders of men. The following appear to be the only 
works now extant which may be classed under this head : 
The Pinchi-Tintropakhyanii, by Vishnoo-Shiirma.— 
The Hitopiidéshii,= an abridgment from the Pinchit- 
Tintrii, by the same piindit.—V étali-Pinchii-Vingshiitee, 
twenty-five stories by Vétalii.g-Kitha-Strit-Sagtrt.— 
K tt’ha-Pritkashit.—-Rajii- Naat hee, on the duties of 
kings.—Disht-Koomari,” by Dindeé, a mendicant, on 
various duties and customs; and a comment on ditto.—~ 
Dishi-Koomarti-Kiitha-Sari, the essence of the above 
work, by Bhiirtree-Hiiree. 


Maxims, or Proverbs, from the Pinchit-Tintri, by 
Vishnoo-Shirma. 


All men love the amiable and the virtuous. 


“ This work has been t:anslated by Sir W. Jones and Mr. (now Dr ) 


Wilkins. 
™ This werk is placed here because it contains sections on morality, but 


1¢ fe properly a kavyd. 
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Where there are no learned men, there even the igno- 
rant are esteemed learned, as where there are no trees, 
theréthe palma christi is esteemed a tree. 

Men are not naturally either friends or enemies: 
friendship and enmity arise from circumstances. 

He is a friend who assists in time of danger. 

Courage is tried in war; integrity in the payment of 
debt and interest; the fuithfulness of a wife in poverty, 
and friendship in distress, 

Evil will befal him who regards not the advice of a 
benevolent friend. 

He who in your presence speaks kindly, but in your 
absence seeks to injure you, must be utterly rejected, like 
a bow! of poison covered with milk. 

The cruel are feared even by the wise. 

The earth trembles while she sustains a person who 
seeks to injure a generous, faithful, and holy person. 

Neither love nor frendship is to be cultivated towards 
a malignant person : cinders, hot or cold, will either burr 
or defile the hand. 

Very great sins and very great acts of virtue, are cer- 
tainly punished and reWarded e:ther within three years, 
er three months, er three lunar quarters, or in three 
days. 

‘The very anger of the yirtuous man is acceptable; but 
the malignant are to be renounced even when free from 
anger. 

The vicious, notwithstanding the sweetness of their 
words, and the honey on their tongues, have a whole store- 
house of poison in the heart. 

A ram, a buffalo, a cat, a crow, and a vicious person, 
if confided in, aspire to mastership. 

A wicked person, though possessed of learning, is no 
more to be trusted than a serpent with a jewel in its 
head. 
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it can never be safe to unite with an enemy: water, 
though heated, will still extinguish fire. 

That which is possible may be done; but that which is 
impracticable can never be accomplished. 

He who trusts in an enemy or in a faithless wife, bas 
arrived at the end of his days. 

The friendship of a good man is not easily interrupted, 
and if lost is soon regained: a golden bow! is not easily 
broken, but if broken is soon repaired. The friendship 
of the vicious is soon lost, and never regained but with 
great exertion :.an earthen bowl 1s quickly broken, and 
cannot be repaired even with the greatest labour. 

The heart of an excellent man resembies the cocoa- 
nut, which, though hard without, contains refreshing 
water and delicious food within. The vicious resemble 
the jujube, which is soft without, but hard (a stone) 
within. 

The heart is never so much cheered as by the words of 
the excellent. 

There is no union between the thoughts, the words, 
and the actions of the wicked; but the thoughts, words, 
and uctions of the good, all agree. 

Let not a person change an old abode for a new one, 
but after long consideration. 

He is a real teacher who not only instructs others, but 
practises the same duties himself. 

That place is to be forsaken in which proyisions, friends, 
learning, respect, a aumerous population, fear of doing 
wrong, fear of disgrace, excellent artizans, charitable 
persotis, thoee who lend, physicians, benefactors, aud a 
river of excellent water, are wanting. 

A guest should be entertained without enquiring into 
his merits. 

The strongest of a:] desires are those connected with 
riches and life. 
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A young wife is mere dear to an old man than life 
itself; but a young wife never loves an old man; shé 
merely waits upon him, and considers him a nauseous 
draught. 

Women never love nor hate; all their search is after 
new friends. 

That woman is destitute of virtue who in her father’s 
house is not in subjection, who wanders to feasts and 
amusements, in the presence of men throws off her veil, 
remains asa guest in the houses of strangers, associates 
with thé lewd, drinks inebriating beverage, and delights 
in distance from her husband. ; 

It is a great fault in a woman to be much devoted to 
sleep. 

A woman can never-be independent; in childhood, she 
must be subject to her father; in youth to her husband, 
and in old age to her sons. 

Riches are every thing: a rich man is always sur- 
rounded with friends, feared as powerful, and honoured 
as Jearned. The poor, though possessing friends, power, 
and learning, are despised. 

As milk taken by a serpent is soon changed into poi- 
son, 60, though a vicious person may have read sacred 
books, and have been instructed in the duties of life, he 
does not renounce vice. 

A wise man will consult the nature (disposition) of 
others more than other qualities (or circumstances,) be- 
cause nature, rising above every thing, will be upper- 
most at last. 

Let none confide in the sea, nor in whatever has claws, 
or horns, or carries deadly weapons, neither in a woman, 
nor in a king. 

Actions after the most mature consideration, the food 
which has been well digested, the wife who bas been well 
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governed, the king whose servants are highly diligest, 
the son who has acquired veal learning, the person who 
returns wise answers, and he who is prudent in ali his 
actions, are seldom pernicious. 

We call him aged who has lhved many years; but the 
wise man is still older than he: let the words of such an 
one be heard with reverence. 

The injurious, the infamous, the discontented, the 
wrathful, the fearful, and the dependent, are all subjects 
of sorrow. 

Desire is the cause of sin;by it even the wise are 
drawn info evil: from it proceed lust, anger, stupeface 
tion, and destruction. 

A wise man will never be the leader of a party, for if 
the affairs of the party be successful, all will be equally 
sharers, and if unsuccessful, the leader alone will be 
disgraced. 

Subjection to the passions is the high road to ruin. 
Victory over the passions is the way to greatness. 

In time of peril, friends are sources of sorrow. 

He who delivers another from danger and he who re- 
moves terror from the mind, are the greatest of friends. 

He is a second father who rushes into the presence of 
death to save another. 

He is to be placed among the wicked, who, in the 
time of extreme peril, is astounded with fear. 

The truly great are calm in danger, merciful in pros- 
perity, eloquent in the assembly, courageous in war, and 
anxious for fame. 

Let these faults be renounced: excessive sleep, drow- 
simess, fear, anger, idleness, and inactivity in danger. 

Little things should not be despised: many straws 
united may bind an elephant. 

A sinful bedy, like a tree, bears the following fruits : 
disease, sorrow, anguish, bonds, and misery. 
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Riches are treasured up against the day ef danger; 
but to save life every thing is to be sacrificed. If life be 
preserved, all is safe; if life be lost, all is lost. 

Death is inevitable: if so, still itis better to die in the 
pursuit of good than of evil. 

For a dependent who serves another without reward, 
let life itself be hazarded. 

Life is of no value, if fame be gone: the body is de- 
stroyed in a moment, but honour will last for ages. 

Death, dreaded through life, is not perceived when he 
arrives. 

Friendship never subsists between the eater and that 
which may become food. 

Contract not sudden friendship with a new comer. 

Danger should be feared when distant, and braved 
when present. 

Men are not to he honoured or slain according to their 
cast, but according to their actions. 

An excellent person presents to a guest, a clean seat, 
water, and sweet words. 

The sight of the eyes is not sight; but he is blest with 
vision who possesses knowledge; the ignorant are the 
blind. 

Of these afflictions, viz. the want of children, losing 
them as soon as born, or their remaining in a state of 
ignorance, the former is the least painfal. 

Of all precious things, knowledge is the iwost valuable: 
other riches may be stolen, or diminished by expenditure, 
but knowledge is immortal, and the greater the expendi- 
ture the greater the increase; it can be shared with none, 
and it defies the power of the thief. 

He who iz not placed on the list of fame, is dead while 
he lives.. 

He who seeks neither learning, riches, power, reli- 
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gies austerities, ner charity, is the erdura of ;his 
mother. 

The following things produce pleasure: the iacrease 
of riches, health, an affectionate wife, an obedient son, 
and that learning by which wealth may be acquired. 

The person who possesses neither religion, sor riches, 
the desire of happiness, nor of liberation, is a two-legged 
goat, with false teate on its neck. 

When a man enters upon the practice of religion, let 
him do it with all his powers, realizing death as near at 
hand; when he seeks riches and knowledge, let him es- 
teem himself immortal. 

He who is destitute of courage in commencing an un- 
dertaking, and of power and diligence in prosecuting it, 
always says, The secret will of fate must be accomplished ; 
there is no reversing it. But the man of business says, 
Fate always works by instruments; a carriage can never 
travel with one wheel: the prey never falls into the 
mouth of the lion. 

He who seeks the company of the wise, shall himself 
become wise: even glass inserted in gold, resembles a 
pearl; an insect, when concealed in a flower, is placed 
on the head [rather in the hair as an ornament]. 

The state of the understanding is seen in the attach- 
ments a person forms. 

It is impossible to accomplish an object by unfit instru- 
ments. Inthe power of speech, whatever pains may be 
taken with it, a crow wil never equal a parrot. 

An excellent family gives birth to excellent children. 

A wise man surrounded with real friends, can accom- 
plish the work of the rich and the powerful. 

The covetous and the dissatisfied have no home. C€o- 
vetousness produces sin, and sin death. 

VOL. FV, 25 
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Good derived from evil is not good. No good is ob- 
tained without a risk. 

‘Treth, contentment, patience, and mercy, belong to 
great minds. The good exercise compassion by making 
the case of others their own. 

The house of that man is empty which contains neither 
an excellent son, nor an excellent friend. 

A wise man will not proclaim his age, nor a deception 
practised upon himself, nor his riches, nor the loss of 
riches, nor family faults, nor incantations, nor conjugal 
love, nor medicinal prescriptions, nor religious duties, 
Aor gifts, nor reproach, nor the infidelity of his wife. 

A man of excellent qualities is like a flower, which, 
whether found amongst weeds or worn on the head, still 
preserves its fragrattce. 

It is better to make a vow of silence than to utter fulee- 
hoods ; to be an eunuch than to seduce the wife of ano- 
ther; death is better than the love of slander ; mendicity 
than the enjoyment of property obtained by fraud; and 
sitting alone in a forest, than in the company of unreason- 
eble men. 

The life of the diseased, of a wanderer, of a dependent, 
and of one living in the house of another, is death; and 
the death of such a one is rest. 

The contented are always happy ; the discontented are 
ever miserable. 

He who is free from anxious desire, ig as learned [en- 
joys as muck of the fruit of: learning] as though he had 
studied the shastrii, or acquired it from the instructions of 
others, 

Benevolence towards all living createres—this is 
religion. 

Happiness consists in the absence of anxiety. 
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A capacity rapidly to dissolve doubts, and to describe 
things, is a mark of superior genius, 

To preserve family credit, it may be lawful to disown 
a person; to secure the prosperity of a village, family 
honours may be renounced; for the good of a city, a vil- 
lage may be abandoned; and for the preservation of life, 
the whole world. 

There are two excellent things in the world, the friend+ 
ship of the good, and the Leauties of poctry. 

Riches are like the dust of the feet. Life is a bubble, 

Religion is the ladder by which men ascend to heaven. 

The man who sacrifices present happiness for the sake 
of riches, is the porter of others, and a partner in mere 
labour. 

Why may not those riches, which are neither bestowed 
in alms, nor enjoyed, be considered as mine as well as 
thine? 

A gift bestowed with kind expressions, knowledge 
without pride, and power united to clemency, are ex- 
cellent. 

Do not lay up excessive riches. Riches amount to just 
as much as is bestowed in gifts or enjoyed; the reat goes 
to others. 

The wise man does not desire what is unprofitable; 
mourns not fer what is lost; is not overwhelmed in ad- 
versity. 

Neither a king, nor a minister, nor a wife, nor a per- 
son’s bair, nor his naile, look well out of their places. 

The elephant, the lion, «nd the wise man, seek their 
safety in flight; but the crow, the deer, and the coward, 
die in their neat. 

Men ought not to be agitated in times either of joy.or 
sorrow, for these follow each other in perpetual suc- 


cession. 
Q2r2 
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When the purte-proud sink into poverty, they endure 
excessive anguish. 

Theenemies feared by the rich are, the king, water, 
fire, the thief, and the swindler. 

A good man’s friendship continues till death, while his 
anger endures but for a moment. 

He is excellent who protects and nourishes those who 
seek his assistance, 

The strength of an aquatic animal lies in the water; of 
those inhabiting a fort, in the fortress; of a dog, in his 
kennel; of a king, in his ministers. 

. She deserves the name of wife, whe can manage her 
family affairs, who is the mother of sons, and whose affec- 
tions are placed exclusively on her husband. 

Wisdom assists more than strength. 

The more you nourish the anxiety of the heart, quarrels, 
and cutaneous disorders, the more they increase. 

The disinterested friend, who is affected with the joys 
and sorrows of another, is a medicinal cordial, the sanc- 
tuary of the heart, the delight of the eyes, the worthy re- 
ceptacle of confidence. 

Friends, who surround you in prosperity for the sake of 
interest, must be renounced; their services must not be 
accepted, lest they prove ruinous. 

‘Every one looking duwnwards becomes impressed with 
ideas of his own greatness: but looking upwards, feels his 
own littleness. 

Idlenees, excessive attachment to the sex, disease, at- 
tachment to country or place, fearfulness, want of self- 
confidence, and blind trust in the gods, prevent a person’s 
risity to greatness, and justly expose him to contempt. 

The rich wish to acqnire that which they do not pos- 
sess, to hoatd up what they actuire, and to watch against 
its dilapidation. 
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That strength by which aa enemy cannot be overcome ; 
that knowledge of religion which does not produce reli- 
gious actions; and those riches which are pever epjoyed, 
are totally worthless. 

He who does not govern his passions, lives in vain. 

Asa mound of earth raised by the ants, or the sand in 
the hour-glass, so religion, learning, and riches, increase 
only by degrees. 

Before his appointed season a person cannot die, 
though thrown into the very jaws of death; but when 
that tine arrives, even a straw shall destroy him. 

Greatness is not the fruit of birth, but of effort: it is 
not attained but by the greatest exertions; whereas, to 
become insignificant costs no pains; to raise a stone to 
the top of a mountain requires great labour, but it will 
descend with the utmost velocity. 

Verbal instructions can be understood by all, even by 
irrational animals, but to understand a hint is a mark of 
real Wisdom. 

The thoughts of the heart may be gathered from the 
appearance of the body, from gestures, the motions of 
the eyes and feet, habits, words, and the countenance, 

A wise man confines his anger within the bounds of his 
ability to defend himself; regulates his friendship by the 
excellence of his friends; and returns to each an answer 
suited to his question. 

Attachments are founded neither on beauty nor on 
deformity, but on a taste perfectly unaccountable. 

He who is free from covejousness, who is not soon an- 
gry, who possesses learning, who is ever constant at his 
post, and fearless in the execution of commands, is a pro- 
per person to abide it. the houses of the great. 

Kings, women, and climbing plants, love those who are 
near them. 

2e3 
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Affection is known by these signa: by stretching the 
eyes to meet the person when afar off; by smiling at his 
appreach ; by kind and respectful enquiries; by praising 
him in his absence ; by affectionate conversation, and by 
gifts, 

He who speaks out of season, subjects himself to be 
despised or insulted. 

A faithful servant must, even unasked, offer his advice 
in a moment of danger. 

A wise and prudent man is not thrown into confusion 
by reproach ; but is like the flame, which, when stirred, 
ascends higher and higher. 

The hustre of a virtuous character cannot be defaced, 
nor the vices of the vicious ever become lucid: a jewel 
preserves its lustre though trodden in the dirt; but a 
brass pot. though placed on the head, still remains brass. 
* The excellency or the faults of conversation, of a horse, 
of an edge-tool, of a shastrti, of a musical instrument, and 
of an individual, depend upon thoge into whose hands they 
fall. 

A wise hearer 1s not influenced by the speaker, but by 
the oration. 

He whose friendship can bestow kingdoms, whose 
frown is death, and whose power is synonymous with 
yietory, will preserve the splendour of his name. 

Let no human being be despised, for who can tell how 
soon even the lowest may be raised. 

He who breaks the command of the king, who offends 
@ prostitute, or a cruel person, has embraced his own des- 
truction. 

The strong proclaim their power before their equals, 
not before the weak : the lion is incensed at the sound of 
the thunder, but not at the cry of the jackall; the storm 
fears up the lofty pine, yet spares the tender reed. 
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Be nat afraid of sounds till thou hast ascertained their 


cause. 

Let not a servant, without permission, appropriate to 
himself the smallest trifle belonging to his master, except 
for self-preservation. 

Riches obtained unjustly, or laid out improperly, soon 
vanish, 

Let net a person be employed who delays to give an 
account of that which is entrusted to lim; nor a ksht- 
triyti who carries a sword, nor an intimate friend, uorhe 
who can offend without fear; nor a person to whom the 
employer is under obligation; ner the anibitious; ner 
the deceitful though their words are kinds nor those who, 
though they safely presciye what 18s acquired, are indif& 
ferent respecting the acquisition of more wealth ; apr he 
who secretly exchunges his master’s property; nor one 
destitute of wisdom; nor the greedy, Let a servant be 
first tried, and then employed. 

A'person of harsh speech is never loved: the deceiful 
have no friends. 

He whose passions are not under controul, can never 
be virtuous; the covetous are destitute of all religiun ; 
the niggardly have no happiness. 

The king whose counsellu:s are wine-bibbers, cannot 
retain his kingdom. 

A king as a father must preserve his subjects from 
thieves, from his own officers, from their enemies, from 
his head-servants, and from his own rapacity. 

Let not a virtuous man give himself up to sorrow on 
account of accidental mistakes. 

A woman cannot be kept in due subjection, either by 
gifts, or kindness, or correct conduct, or the greatest ser- 
vices, or the laws of morality, or by the terrer of puniah- 
ment, for she cannot discriminate between good and evil. 

2e4 
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An onchaste woman, 2 faleefriend, an insolent servant, 
aud sleeping in a house containing a serpent, are death 
itself, 

Let not him who has fallen into the hands of the cruel, 
trust to soothing measures, but rather put forth all his 
energy. 

Let not a king invest his whole power, nor all his 
wealth, in the hands of any individual, so as to omit his 
ows rigorous inspection. 

Jf iz of the essence of riches to corrupt the heart. 

‘Let not the accidental faults of a real friend interrupt 
your friendship: the body, though it may contain sores, 
cannot be abandoned, and fire though it may have burnt 
down your house, is stil! necessary. 

As medicine, though nauseous, must not be rejected, so 
areal friend, though unamiable, must not be discarded ; 
but a vicious person, though ever so dear, as a limbin a 
state of mortification, must be renounced. 

He is ea wise man who is able to deliver another from 
misfortunes. 

That employment isto be preferred by which a person 
may become more virtuous. 

She deserves the name of wife who always approaches 
her husband with affectionate and submissive words. 

“He is a wise man whom the pious praise; we call those 
riches which do not puff up the mind; he is a happy man 
who bas no thirst; we call that friendship which ia not 
bought or influenced by outward circumstances; we call 
him an eminent person who is nat subject to his passions. 

He who never exercives his own judgment, but rests 
on the opinions of others, is a worthless- person. 

Secresy is essentially necessary to the success of all 
counsel. [It is difficult to accomplish councils or plans 
which have been discovered, 
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Reunion to a person who has once violated the laws of 
friendship, resembles the birth of the crab, in whieh the 
parent dies. 

Incorrect conduct, or a breach of friendship, or combat- 
ing with a person of superior strength, is the high road 
to death. 

He is mistaken who supposes that the king is ever his 
friend. 

Who is there that has not suffered from the sex ? 

Whose honour has ever continued after he has become 
dependent on others ? 

Who has ever escaped the net of the injurious ? 

The goddess of prosperity seldom remains in the house 
of an ignoble person, or the goddess of learning in the 
house of the wicked; the wife of the man incapable of 
procuring riches seldom continues faithful. 

He who is never angry but through the excitation of 
#ome outward cause, is pacified as soon as the cause 
ceases, but not so the man who is naturally choleric. 

Benefits, though heaped on the vicious, are fruittess; 
but the smallest benefit, bestowed on the virtuvus, pro- 
duces a rich reward. 

There is no happiness unmixed with misery. 

A vicious, deceitful person, though at the approach of 
a friend he raises his hands as with joy, embraces him-in 
his arms on his arrival, gives to bim half his seat, weeps 
for joy, and makes the most moving and affectionate pre- 
fessions of respect and attachment, is Jike the hook baited 
with sweet paste: he has poison in his heart. 

God has opened a way to the knowledge of every 
thing, except the heart of the vicious. 

Who is not irritated by excessive importunity ? 

Who is not pleased with riches ? Who is not learned in 
tice ? 
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The vicious have no friends. 

An ascetic ought to treat both friends and enemies 
alike; but it isa great fault when the rich forgive in- 
juries. 

He ought to expiate his crime by death who desires the 
office of his employer. 

Adviee to the stupid produces anger. 

As long as a person remains silent, he is honoured, but 
as soon as he opens his mouth, men sit 1n judgment on his 
capacity. 

Let the traveller fainting on his journey take rest un- 
der a tree which contains both fruit and shade. 

A person possessing both parts and power, receives no 
credit for either if he associate with the mean. 

A king destroys his enemies even when flying ; and the 
touch of an elephant, as well as the breath of a serpent, 
are fatal; but the wicked destroy even while laughing. 

A foolish king, a weak child, and a person puffed up by 
riches, desire that which cannot be procured. oe 

Should the virtuous remain near the vicious, the effects 
of the deeds of the vicious will fall upon the virtuous: 
the sea was put in chains, on account of its vicinity to the 
wicked Raviini. 

The sweet words of the vicious, like fruit out of season, 
excite fear. 

A person of low origin, by kind words, is soon per- 
suaded to forgive an injury. 

The learned say, Bear a thousand injuries rather than 
quarrel once; but if a quarrel he begun, use every possi- 
ble means to gain the victory. 

A ptopensity to begin groundless quarrels marks the 
ignorant. 

Wicked ministers and servants ure the first to advise 
unnecessary war, and the first to run away from the field 
of action. 
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We call that excellent council by which great things 
ean be accomplished by smal] means. 

Let every thing be done in its season, for to, every 
thing there is a reaping time. 

In the time of weakness, even under great injuries, 
shut up thyself like the turtle; but when a fair opportu- 
nity is given, shew thyself terrible as the all-devouring 
serpent (kalii-siirpii). 

A council destitute of old men 1» unworthy of the name; 
but that wisdom is to be preferred which makes the young 
old. 

Youth, beauty, life, prosperity, and love, ate inconstané 
as the union of straws on a rapid current. 

Asa thief when seized is beaten all the way to prison, 
so the strokes of death fall on men 1m perpetual succes- 
sion. 

The allotted days and nights of human life, like a cur- 
rent down the sides of a mountain, pass away not to 
return. 

Union even with tle body is a broken one: need we 
wonder then, that no union on earth is indissoluble ? 

Our stay on earth resembles that of a traveller for the 
night: therefore sorrow for any thing on earth is unrea- 
sonable. The best remedy for worldly anxiety is indif- 
ference. 

He who is subject to his passions will find the world 
even ina hermitage ; but he who1s free from worldly de- 
sire, finds a hermitage even in the city. 

He who purifies himself in the river of a subdued spi- 
rit, the waters of which are truth, its waves compassion, 
and its shores excelleat temper and conduct, will be libe- 
rated from this world ; but liberation cannot be obtained 
by any outward observances, . 

Human life is made up of birth, death, decrepitude, 
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disease, pain, fear, calamity; in liberation from this 
consists true happiness; but deliverance from earth 
[earthly care) is excessively difficult, and only to be ob- 
tained by union to the pious [ascetics ].’ 


SECT. XLVII.—Works of an Historical Nature. 


Though it be a fact, that the Hindoos have nota single 
work on General History, yet they have many works, 
especially among their poems, which may be called histo- 
rical. The greater part of the poorantis contain frag- 
ments of history, mixed, indeed, with much fable; but, 
were these fragments collected and arranged, there can 
be little doubt but that we should know much more than 
we do at present of this ancient people. ‘The author 
here presents a list of those works, the contents of which 
may entitle them to be placed under this head; 


Almost all the poorantis—The Ramayiinii, by Val- 
méékee.—The Udbhasti-Ramaytinii, by ditto.—The Ud- 
hwatmii-Ramayiint, by Vyasti-Dévii.—The Miihabha- 


1 Mr. Colebrooke, in his very ingenious lntieductory Remaiks to the 
Singskrita edition of the Hitopidé«ha, priuted at the Serampore press, has 
these Remarks on the Pinché-Tintri: ‘In the concluding lime of the 
poetical preface to the Hatopddéshd, at is expressly declared to have heen 
drawn from the Pénca-Tintr& and other writings. The bouk thus men- 
tioned as the chief source from which that collection of fables was taken, 
is divided into five chapters, as its name imports: it consists, like the Hito- 
piidéshii, of apologues recited by a learned brambhtn wamed Viskaco Shtr- 
toa, for the instruetiou of bis pupils, the eous of an ladian Monarch ; but 
it contains a greater variety of fables, and a more copious dialogue, than the 
work which bas been chiefly compiled fram it ; and on comparison with the 
Persian translations now extant, it is found to agree with them more 
nearly than that compilation, both mm the order, and the mainer, in which 
the tales are related.” 
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ritit,* by ditto—The Shréé-Bhagiivitt, by ditto.— 
Maghi, a poem by various learned men employed by 
king Maghi.—Righoo-Vitngshi, by Kaléé-Dasii.Noi- 
shiidbi, by Shrée-H urshu.—Bhittee, by Bhirtree-Hiree. 
Kiratarjoonééyii, by Bhariivee.—Raghiivil-pandiivééyi, 
by Vishwi-Nat’hi.—Nilodiiyt, by Kalee-Dasit.—Ubhig- 
nani-Shitkoontiili. — Koomari-Siimbhiivi. — Uniirgi- 
Raghiivy ti. — Maliitéé-Madhiivii.—Vasiivii-Diitta.—Vé- 
néé-Siinghard. — Parijatti- Htriiati. — Oosha-Hiirtintt.— 
Vikriimorviishéé. — Mualitvee-Kagnee-Witrit. — Moodra- 
Rakshiisit. — Ramayiini-Chiimpoo.— Bhariitii-Chimpéo. 
—Unirooddhi-Chiimpas. 


To enable the reader to form some idea of the Hindoos 
as historians, a table of contents of the Mithabhartttit, 
the most historical of any of their shastriis, is here in- 
serted : 


The first book contains accounts of—Poushyi, a king; 
Ootkiinkii, a sage: Pouliint, a giant, including the 
history of the sage Bhrigoo; Astikii, a sage, and of the 
rise of the hydras; the birth of Gdroorti, the divine bird 
on which Vishnoo rides ; the churning of the yea of milk ; 
the birth of the horse Oochchoishriiva which Indrti ob- 
tained at the serpent sacrifice offered by Jitniiméjityd ; 
the race of Yoodhisht’hirii; the birth of many different 
kings; the birth of many heroes; the birth of Vyasti- 
Dévtt, the (holy) source of the incarnations of Yood- 
hisht’hird and bis brethren; the names of the gods from 


* Miha signifies great, and Bhirati is the name of one of the ancestors 
of Yoodhisht’hira, Vyasii, te whom this work 1s ascribed, living in the 
ageof Rami, that is, in the tréia yoogt, yet the events celebrated ‘in this 
poem took place in the kiilee yoogt, and Yoodhisht’hira, Krishpt, and the 
rest of the personages found here, are all acknowledged to be persons living 
io this last period. 
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whom these incarnate persons sprung; the rise of the 
doityits, daniivits, yiikshiis, nagits, serpents, guadhtre 
wits, the birds, and many other beings; the birth and 
jearney to heaven of Kiinwii, a sage; the birth of Bhéésh- 
mii who forsook his kingdom and became a briimhticharéé ; 
the preservation of his brother king Chitrangiidt, and, 
after his death, the gift of the throne to another brother 
Vichitriivééryti ; * the birth of Yiimii ,under the curse of 
the rage Unimandiivyti ; the births of Dhritirashtri 
and’ Pandoo; the journey of the Pandiivits to Varti- 
naviiti, where Dooryodhiinit seeks to destroy the Pan- 
diiviis by blowing them into the air while asleep; the 
consultation of Dooryodhiinii and his friends respecting 
the quarrel with the Pandiiviis; the entrance of Yood- 
hisht’hirii and his friends into a forest,” where they meet 
a female giant, named Iirimva, and whose brother is 
destroyed by Bhéemii ; the birth of Ghitotkiichi, a giant ; 


* It appears necessmy here to give some account of the family whose 
quarrels form the principal snbject of the Mihabharaia by the widow of 
Vichitrisééryi, Véda-Vyast [the account of this man’s own birth 1s mde- 
seribably obscene] had two sons, Dkrittrastitri and Pasdoo, and by the 
stave gir] of this widow another son, Vidoort. Dhritirashtré had one 
hundred sons, beginning with Dooryodhiin& ; and Pandoo (or rather five 
gods under bis nawe) had five sons, Yoodhist’bit, Bheémi, Uryoont, 
Nijkoolii and Sihti-Dévi. The capital of the kingtom which belonged to 
this family was Hiistina-poori. After Vichitrt-veeryit had setired te the 
forest, Bhéeshmd, the elder hiother, lived for some time, and presided 
over the educat.ou of the hundred sous uf Dooryodhiud. Soon, however, 
quariels arose in this large family, which induced Dooryodhiing to give 
five small districts to the Pandivis for their portion. Dootyodhtini after- 
wards won these towns, at dice, and, accordsng to the stipulation, the Pan- 
davis embraced the life of hermits for twelve years; but at the expiration 
of tla term, through: their friend Krishnt, they asked for five other towns ; 
which Dooryodhtiné refused, declaring that they should have nothing from 
him but what they conquered. This led to the war, which ended in the 
tiiumph of* the Pandiiviis. 


*While young, they fled from Dooryodhuuu, and remained for some thie 
concealed. 
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the meeting of Védti-Vynsii and the Pandiiviis; the 
journey of the Pandiivits to the house of a bramhiin at 
Ekiichikra, agreeably to the command of Védit-¥ yasit, 
whre they become servants, without making known 
their. rank ; the destruction of Vikit, a giant, by these 
servants; the astonishment of the villagers at the death 
of this giant; the births of Droupiidéé,° and her brother 
Dhrishtiidyoomnii ; the journey of the bramhiins of the 
above house to Piinchalii, to be present at Droupiidec's 
marriage, where Urjoonat overcomes Ungarivirna, a 
glindhiirvii, but afterwards cultivates bis friendship, and 
from him obtains the histories of Viishisht’hii and Otirvii ; 
the success of Urjoonii in archery over all the kshutriyiis, 
and his consequent marriage with Droupiidéé ; the suc- 
cess of Bhéémit and Urjoonitt over Shilyt, Kiirnii,’ and 
other kings, who wished to obtain Droupiidéé ; the sus- 
picions of Bilitramit and Krishnii, that these servants, 
who displayed such amazing power, must be their friends 
the Pandiiviis; their journey to the sage Bhargiivil, to 
solve their doubts: the sorrow of the father of Droupii- 
deé, that his daughter should have five husbands; the 
explanation of Védit-Vyasii, that as these five persons 
were descended from the gods, they might propefly be 
called one; Droupiidée’s marriage ceremony according 
to the form called doivti; the journey of Vidoorii, sent 
by Dhritiirashtrii to bring the Pandiiviis ; present made 
to Vidoortt; interview with Krishnii; Vidoorit's resi- 
dence at Khandiivii; the fransfer of a small district by 
Dooryodhint to the Pandiiviis; the directions of Nariidii 
respecting the tines when Droupiidéé’s five husbands 

© This woman, who makes so conspicuous a figure in this poem, was the 
daughter of Droopitddé, king of Piuchali. 


* This king was so famed for liberality that the Hindooa now,. when they 
hear of a tiberal person, say,  Whas is that in compaisou with the liberality 
of king Kuni!” 
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should dwell with her; the histories of the giants Soondtt 
and Moptisoondt ; Urjoonil’s meeting in the forest'with 
OoloopZé, the daughter of Kouviiril, a serpent, with 
whom he has familiar intercourse ; Drjoontt’s visits to 
various holy places ; the birth of a eon named Viibhroo- 
vahiinii; fable of the five ipsiiras turned into turtles by 
the curse of a bramhin whose devotions they had inter- 
tupted; their deliverance from the curse by meeting with 
Urjoonti ; Drjoontt’s interview with Krishnii at Dwaritka ; 
his elopement with Soobhiidra, the sister of Krishnii : 
the birth of Ubhimtny0o, the son of Soobhtidra; the 
birth of Drouptidéé’s five sons, Shiittanéékt, Shreotii- 
sénii, Pritivindhit, &c.; Krishnit and Urjoonit’s play, in 
which one of them obtains a chitkrii, and a bow and ar- 
row; Urjoonit’s burning Khandivit forest,’ and the pre- 
servation from the fire of Miiyil, a daniivil, and Tikshi- 
kii, a serpent; the birth of Shariingéé, the son of Miindt- 
pali, a rishee. 


The second book: the meeting of the Pandiiviis; the 
pride of Urjoonit at seeing such a splendid meeting of 
kings, &c.; description by Nariidii of the court of the 
gods talled Diishit-dik-palt,! to correct Urjoonit’s pride ; 


* The family of Krishnii seems to have been eminent, in an uncommon 
degree, in all kinds of impiety. No wonder that the whole race was at fast 
destroyed. The image of this woman is worshipped at the festivals of 
JSginnat’ht, who is also distinguished as her brother. 


f Urjoont set fire to this forest, at the request of the god Ugnuee, that the 
god might eat the medicinal plants, In ovder to care him of a surfeit whieh 
he hed contracted in eating -too mach clarified butter at a sacrifice by Mi- 
roott, a kine, in which clarified better had been pouring on the fire, day and 
hight for twelve months, in a stream as thirk as an elephant’s trunk, till 
poor Ugnee could eat no more. 

E The Hitvdoos believe that the aniverse te sarroanded aud guarded by ten 
gods, called Dashi-dtik-pattt, 
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the commencement of the rajiisdoy ti sacrifice by the Pan- 
divis; the killing of king Jirasindhii by Bheemi ; 
liberation by Krishnii of the kings whom Jtirastindhit had 
imprisoned in a cave; subjugation by the Pandtivils of all 
the kings who refused to pay tribute ; the arrival of other 
kings at the sacrifice ; the presenting the garlands and the 
sandal wood to the kings; the grief of Dooryodhiini at 
the sight of the grandeur of the assembly, and the prepa- 
rations for the sacrifice ; the ridicule passed upon him by 
Bhéemii; the challenge which Dooryodhini, to be re- 
venged on the Pandiiviis, sends to Yoodbisht’hirti ; pre- 
servation of Droupiidéé from Dooryodhiint hy Dhritii- 
rashtrit. 


The third book: the journey of Yoodhisht’hirti and his 
family into the forest after having lost his all, by playing 
at dice,” when all the people of the city follow them; of 
the worship Yoodhishthirii paid to Sooryii in order to ob- 
tain in the forest food, fruits, roots, and the protection of 
the bramhiins; Vidoorit driven away by Dhritiirashtri, 
for interceding in behalf of Yoodhisht’hiritt’s family; his 
visit to Yoodhisht'hirii; his being brought back by Dhri- 
tiirashtrii; the joy of Kirnii, one of the genemls of 
Dhritiirashtrii's army, at being made acquainted with a 


» This game is Sanctioned by the shasiti. Yoodhishvhit, first, lost Bis 
estates, then, in succession, all the riches m his treasury, his four bothers, 
and his wife Dioupadéé. When Dioupade? was brought to be given up to 
Dooryodhiind, he ordered her to at on his knee, which she refased ; he 
sejzed her by the clothes; but she left hei cluthes in his hands; and as of- 
ten ag he stript her, she was miraculously clothed again, At length Dhrita- 
rashtra, the farher of Dooryodhiing, was sv pleased with Droupidéé, that 
le told her to ask what she would, aud he would grant it. She first asked 
fo: her husband’s kingdom ; this was granted. She was permitted to ask 
other blesgings, till ali that he: husband had Jost was restored. Yoodinsht’hi- 
Té again encounters Satikoonee at chess, and agai loses all. , After thus, 
Drouptdéé and ber five husbands cntei the forest. 


VOL. IV. QF 
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plan to destroy the Pandiivils; Védi-Vyasii’s persaa- 
sions to Dhritiirashtrii and Dooryodbiinit to desist, and 
fot to.go into the forest; account of Briimha’s cow 
Sooriibhéé ; the visit of Moitréyii, the sage, to Doorye+ 
dhiint ; his intercessions with the latter to bestow upon 
Yeodhisht’hirit a small estate, that he might not be com- 
pelled to remain in the forest; Dooryodhini’s anger. 
the eurse of the sage on Dooryodhiinii and Dhritirashtrii 
Bheemii destroys Kirmetrii, a giant; the journey of 

vishnti’s family into the Piinchalii country to see Yoo- 
dhisht’hirt, &c.; the anger of Krishnii at hearing of 
Dooryodhiini’s conduct towards Yoodhishvhirit, his 
friend; Droupiidce’s weeping betore Krishuit, and rela. 
tion of their sufferings in the forest ; Krishnit’s promises 
of relief; Krishnii’s destruction of Shoubhii, a king ; 
Krishnii’s bringing Soobhiidra and her son to Dwa- 
riika, his capital; the arrival of Dhrishtiidycomnt, 
the brother of Droupitdéé, in the forest; who takes his 
sister and her five children to his house; the journey of 
the Panditviis into Dwaitit forest, where Yoodhisht hirtt 
meets with Yiimii; Bhéémii’s interview with many kings 
in the forest; Védit-Vyasil’s journey to sec the Pandiiviis, 
when*he gives Yoodhisht’hirtt an incantation by which a 
person may become always successful at dice; the remo- 
val of the Pandiiviis into Kamyihit forest; Urjoonti’s 
journey to the heaven of Indrii, to procure the divine 
weapons by which he hoped to destroy Dooryodhiinii, &c.; 

rjoonii’s meeting with a fowler (an incarnation of Shivii), 
and their quarrel respecting who shall kill a giant they 
discover; the meeting of Urjoonit with the gods called 
the Ditshii-dik-palit; Urjoonii’s arrival at the heaven of 
Indrii; his obtaining the weapons; the fears of Dhritii- 
rashtrii and Dooryodhiinti at the intelligence; the inter- 
view of Yoodhishthirii with Vrihiidiishwit, a sage; 


* Kushnd changed his eapital from Mut’hoora to Dwartka, 
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Yoodhisht'hirit’s grief; the history of king Nilii; account 
of the excessive love betwixt Niilii and his wife, so that 
they could not endure separation for the twinkling of an 
eyé; Nili’s entrance into the forest, and the perfect in- 
difference manifested by hia wife; Lomishti’s descent 
from heaven to see Yoodhisht’hirt ; Urjooni’s return, 
and relation to Yoodhisht’hirit of his haying obtained the 
weapons ; Lomiishil’s pilgrimage ; account of the bene- 
fits to be obtained by visiting the holy places ; the fruit 
which Lomiushit obtained from his pilgrimage ; the pil- 
grimage of Naritdit and Pooliistyii; the maguificent sa- 
crifice offered by king Gityti; account of the sage Ugiis- 
tyii; his eating Vatapee, a giant; Ugiistyii’s journey 
home for the purpose of obtaining a son; account of 
Rishyishringit; of Piiritshooramii; the journcy of the 
family of Krishnit to Pritbhasii, a holy place; account of 
Soukiinyt; Chyviint’s entertaining Ushwinéé and Koo« 
Marit with the juice of the somi plant at a sacrifice of- 
fered by Ugiistyii ; the resplendance of the body of Chy- 
vitnii through the favour of Ushwine@ and Koomart ; 
account of Jiintoo, the son of king Somikii ; Sumikti’s 
obtaining a hundred sons by offering a human sacrifice 
(niirii-yiignii); account of the kite and the pigeon% ac- 
count of Ushtavitkrii; the dispute between Ushtavikrti 
and Vindéé, son of Vitroonoo; the victory over Viindet 
by Ushtavikrii; the recovery of the father of Ushtavti- 
krit, who had been overcome in play, and thrown into 
the water by Viindéé, in order to be carried down to the 
hydras ; account of Yifvitkrééti, a sage ; of king Roivyi ; 
of the journey of the Pandiiviis tu mount Giindhtimadii- 
ni; the visit of the Pandiiviis to the Narayitinti hermitage ; 
their journey to mount Riimvit; their visit to the Viidii- 
réé hermitage; Drouptidéé’s dismissing Bhéémii,to fetch 
some flowers from a pool in Kitdiiléé forest, where he 
282 
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meets with Hitinooman; the quarrel of Bhéémii with the 
yiikshits and rakshiisiis who guarded the pool; Bhéémit’s 
killing, the giant Jiitasoorii ; king Vrishitpirva’s visit to 
the Pandiiviis; the visit of the Pandiiviis to the Arshti- 
aénii hermitage; the consolation imparted by Bhcemit to 
Droupiideé respecting their recovering the kingdom ; 
visit of the Pandiiviis to the hermitage Viidiiréé; their 
bloody contest with the rakshisiis and yiikshiis; their 
meeting with Koovéri, the king of the ytikshtis, and the 
conclusion of a peace ; Urjoonii’s return from thence, and 
interview with his brothers; destruction of Nivatii-kii- 
viichi, a daniivii, and Kaliikéyt and Pouliimi, two giants, 
by Yodhisht’hirt; Urjoonii’s shewing to Yoodhisht’hirt 
the weapons which he had brought from heaven; Naritdii’s 
advice not to use these heavenly weapons, but the common 
ones; descent of the Pandiiviis from mount Giindhiima- 
dint; Bhéémii’s interview with a hydra as large asa 
mountain; the question put by the hydra; the threaten- 
ing of the hydra to devour Bhéémit unless he gave an an- 
swer ; Bhécmit’s silence, and the hydra’s swallowing him 
up; Yoodhizshthiri’s victory over the hydra, whom he 
compels to vomit Bhéémii up again; the journey of the 
Pandtiviis into Kamyiikii forest, where they are visited by 
Krishnii, Nariidii, and Markiindéyii; account of king 
Prithoo; conversation betwixt Sitirtiswiiteéé and Tark- 
shiirshee, a sage; account of the Miitsyii incarnation ; 
Markiindéyt’s visit to the Pandiiviis; his :ehearsal of the 
pooranits; account of king Indrtidyoomnit ;* of Dhoon- 
dhoomarii, a king ; of Ungira, a sage; conversation be- 
twixt Siitytibhama, the wife of Krishnti, and Droupidee ; 
journey of the Pandiviis into Dwoitii forest ; the journey 
of Dooryodhiini and others into,a forest to engage in a 


aport called bh by where some giindhiirvis seize 
looryodniinit and others, and carry them off; the success 


* This king first set up the image of Jogttonat’lu in Orissa. 
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of the Pandiviis in recovering them ; Yoodhisht'hirit’s 
sight of a deer in a vision, which intreats him to go into 
some other forest, as his family had eater up alrmost all 
the game where they were; the removal of the Pandiiviis 
into Kamytkii forest ; conversation respecting measures 
and coins; Bhéémit’s rescue of Drouptidéé from the 
hands of Jiiyiidriit hi, a king, and his victory over him; 
a long account of Ramil, similar to that in the Ramayiing ; 
account of Savitréé, the god who presides over the gayti- 
tréé; Indrii’s assumption of the form of a bramhiin, in 
which he goes to king Kiirni, and begs a pair of invalua- 
ble earrings from him; Indrit’s gift of a weapon to Kiir- 
nit which would infallibly kill the person at whom it was 
aimed; of the power of friction, as it appears in rubbing 
two pieces of wood together; Dhirmii’s visit to bis son 
Yoodhishv’lurii; account of Vyasii-Dévit. 


The fourth book: the journey of the Pandiiviis to Vira- 
tii, the residence of king Viratt; of the hanging up of 
their bows, arrows, spears, &c., like » dead body, in a 
tree in a cemetery ;) their consultation how, in euch a 
city, they may be concealed from Dooryodhiinii’s spies ; 
their agreement to become servants to king Viratii; 
Yoodhisht hirit’s resolve to become gamester to the king ; 
Bhéémii’s to become his cook ; Nitkoolii’s to become his 
veterinary surgeon ; Sithii-Dévii’s to be his herdsman ; 
Urjoonii’s (in conformity to a curse that had beeh pro- 
nounced upon him by Riimbha), to become an herma- 

1 According to thei: agreement with Dooryodhiinw, they were to spend 
twelve years in the wilderness, and the lust in a state of secrecy. Eleven 
yeurs were expired, and they were now going into this town to spend the 
yast year in secrecy. But they were afraid their arms might betray them: 


to prevent which, as well as to hinder them from being stolen, they tie 
them up as a dead body, knowing that in this case nobody Would touch 


them, 
2r3 
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phrodite, and teach the king’s children to bing and dance ; 
Drouptidéé’s to be seamstress to the queen; the taking 
off their acctistomed garments, and, one by one, entering 
the king’s palace, and hiring themselves as servants in 
these different capacities; the attachment of Kééchitkii, 
the queen’s brother, to Droupiidéé, and his inviting her 
to his bed; Droupiidéé’s refusal, and warning to him, 
that she is the wife of five giindhiirviis, who, if he were 
to compel her to such an act, would certainly come and 
kill him; his contempt of what either gode or giindhiir- 
viis could do; Droupiidéé’s continued refusal; Kéé- 
chtikit’s persuasions to his sister, the queen, to endeavour 
to persuade Drouptideé; the unsuccessfulness of this 
effort ; the promise made hy his sister to send Drouptidéé 
toa certain room for some food, where he lres in wait 
to seize her; her escape from him, and flight to a place 
where the king is sitting, and where her husbands are 
present ; her claim for protection ; Bhéémii’s anxiety to 
rise and be revenged on Kééchiikii, but is prevented by 
Urjoontt, who tells him, that if they make themselves 
known they must again go into the forest for twelve 
years ; Drouptidéé’s entreaty to Bhéémi, to revenge her 
upon this fellow; Bhéému’s soothing address and en- 
treaties that she would be patient a little longer; her 
angry declaration that she will be revenged, and that she 
had rather spend twelve more years in the forest than not 
have him put to death; Bhéémii's instructions to Drou- 
ptidéé to appear to comply with the desires of Kééchiikii, 
appointing him to meet her in sucha room; her com- 
pliance, with which Kééchakit is wonderfully pleased ; 
his preparation of a superb bed in this room ; Bhéémti’s 
entrance at night into this room, and his concealment till 
the arrival of Kééchikii, whom he murders, and then 
retires; the noise in the city the next morning that the 
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gindbitrvis, Droupiidée’s supposed husbands, had der 
scended from heaven and killed Kééchitkii; escape of 
the Pandiiviis from discovery ; the search for Droypiidéé 
by those who were appointed to burn the body of Keé. 
chiki, that they might burn her with the dead body : 
their destruction by Bhéémii, in a concealed dress ; Doo- 
ryodhiinii’s sending messengers to seek for the pandiiviis ; 
the fruitlessness of this search ; the information given to 
Dooryodhiinii by Trigiirtta, a neighbouring king, that 
the mighty warrior Kecchithi, king Viratit’s famous com- 
mander, was dead, and that as Viratii had an incredible 
number of cattle, this was the time to plunder him; Tri- 
gurttii’s attempt to carry off the cattle from the north of 
Viratii’s territories, while Viratii exposes himself to the 
greatest danger, in attempting to rescue them; Yoo- 
dhishthirit’s suggestion to Bheémit that they must rescue 
the kine, or be discovered, and their affairs ruined ; their 
defeat of the enemy and the bringing back the cattle ; 
the approach of the army of Dooryodhiini, on the south, 
to plunder the country, where the son of Viratii was 
placed; the distraction of Viratii on account of the 
army’s not having returned from the north; the maid- 
servant’s (Drouptidé) communication to the queen, that 
the hermaphrodite (Urjoonit), who taught the children 
to dance, was skilful in driving the chariot in time of war, 
as she had heard when she was in the family of king 
Yoodhisht’hirti ; the mention of these words to Urjooni, 
who, through fear, at first denies it, but at length con- 
feases the fact; his entrance into the field against the 
army of Dooryodhiini, in which were the renowned 
warriors Shiilyti, Kiirnii, Dooryodhiini, &c.; the 
strength of the army of Dooryodhiinii, all the sons 
of Kooroo," and which covered the whole country 
» A celebrated warnor. 


2r4 
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further than the eye could stretch; the flight of the son 
of Viratit at beholding this immense multitude ; Urjoonit’s 
bringigg him twice back to the combat; the suspicions of 
the invading army, that this intrepid charioteer, who, with 
a handful of people, projected the overthrow of such a 
prodigious army, must be Urjoonit risen up from conceals 
ment; the suggestion that it could not be him, since the 
last twelve months were not expired; the assertion of 
others that it must be him; the inquiry whether the 
twelve months during which they were doomed to remain 
in concealment were expired or not; the expiration of 
the time ascertained ; the consequent conclusion, that it 
must be Urjoonii; the hesitation of the enemy; obserya- 
tjon of Kiirnii, that Drjoonit had burnt Khandtvii forest 
(80,000 miles long) had prevented the escape of al] the 
beaste, had overcome Indri, the king of heaven, &c.; the 
reproof of Dronacharyii, who urged, that it was unavail- 
ing to quarrel among themselves, that they were come to 
fight, that they could not now run away, and that it was 
impossible that such a prodigious army could be overcome 
by a single man; the dispatching of Viratil’s son by 
Urjoonii to the spot where they had suspended their wea- 
pons, tied up as a dead body; hesitation of the youth, 

who, however, at length departs and brings them ; his 
astonishinent at the boldness of Urjoonti; Urjooni’s mak. 

ing himself known ; the youth’s surprize, who asks where 
Yoodhisht’hirtt, Bhéemii, and the others are; Usjooni’ 8 
answer, that they were alli in his father’s house, in such 
and such situations ; Urjitinoo’s courageous combat, in 
which he cuts off the hands of some, the feet and heads of 
others, covers the whole plain with dead, and fills the ri- 
vers with blood, so that the dogs and jacka/ls swim in 
blood, and the birds of prey, sitting on the branches, drink 
blood from the stream; Urjoont’s victory over all ; his 
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triumph; the marriage of Ubhimiinyoo, the son of Ur- 
joontt by his wife Svobhitdra, and king Viratit’s daughter 
Ootttra. 


The fifth chapter: further account of the war between 
the families of Yoodhisht’hirti and Dooryodhiinii; new 
preparations for war ; Orjoonii and Dooryodhiinii’s jour- 
ney to Krishnii on the same errand, viz. to engage him on 
their side; Krishnii’s secret inclination to the side of 
Yoodhisht’hiri, but, professing impartiality asa mediator, 
he informs both parties, that he will give his army’ to 
one side and himself to the other; Dooryodhinti’s choice 
of the army, and Urjoonit’s of Krishnii; the quarrel be- 
twixt Urjoonit and Indrii respecting the burnmg of Kage 
dtivit forest belonging to Indrii; Urjoonit's victory over 
Indrii; the arrival at Yoodhisht’hirit’s of Dhoumyii, the 
priest of Yoodhisht’hirti and Dooryodhiint ; the march 
of Shitlyii with his army to join Yoodhisht hirii, his uncle, 
when, having by mistake gone to the quarters of Dooryo- 
dhiinii, and being entertained there, he 1s persuaded to 
join his forces to those of Dooryodhiinii; Shtilyt’s apo- 
logy to Yoodhisht’hirii for having joined Dooryodhiini ; 
the sending of Dhoumyi, the priest of the Pandiiviis, &c. 
to Dooryodhitnt; his conversation with Dhritiirashtrii, 
father to Dooryodhiini, who inclines greatly towards‘an 
accommodation with the Pandiiviis, and sends the coun- 
sellor Stinjiiyi to the Pandiiviis, whom he tinds prepa- 
ring for war; Dhrittirashtrii’s fears on hearing this, so 
that he is unable to sleep; Vidoorii’s encouraging advice 
to him and to his relations ; Stinjiiydi’s report of what he 
saw at Yoodhisht’hu it’s ; Dhritirashtrii’s sorrow on hear- 


* This army consisted of 19,683 chariota, 19,683 elephants, 59,049 ca- 
valry, and of foot soldiers 147,620. Total 246,035. 
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ing of Krishni’s union with the Panditviis; consolation 
afforded him by a discourse on liberation delivered by 
Stindtkpomarii, a rishee; Krishnii’s arrival at Hiistina- 
poorti, as mediator between the two families; Dooryo- 
dhiini’s refusal to listen to Krishnii’s pacific proposals ; 
account of the marnage of Matiilee, a hing ; Galiivil’s 
religious austerities ; of the manner in which queen Vi- 
doola governed her subjects; Krishnu’s taking Kiirni 
up into his chariot, and shewing him the disastreus con- 
sequences which would attend the war; Kirnii’s refusal 
to listen to him; Krishnii’s report to the Pandiiviis 
that Dooryodhiinii, &c. refused to hear of pacific mea- 
‘sures; their consultation with Krisbnii, and preparation 
tgr war ; the assembling of the armies; their number on 
both sides; Dooryodhiinit’s sending a messenger to the 
Pandiiviis to enquire whether they would begin the ac» 
tion the next day; the number of the charioteers, horse- 
men, &c.; conversation between Biiliiramii and Bhétsh- 
mil, respecting Umva, a king’s daughter. 


The sixth chapter: account of the wooden bull made 
by Sitnjityii;* the fears of the soldiers of Yoodhisht’hirti 
at the prospect of war; the combat, which continues for 
many days and nights successively; Urjoonii’s being 
wounded ; his despair of success, and his affliction at the 
war; Krishnii’s endeavours by many arguments to revive 
his courage ;° the havock which Bhééshmit makes among 
Yoodhisht’hirii’s troops; the wise and fearless Krishnii’s 
descent from his chariot; his driving away Bbhééshmii 

° Maile to insure success in the wai, in imitation of the bull flberated at 
the time of making the offerings to the manes. 


* It is highly probable, that the arguments here alluded to are the same 
as those detailed in the Bhusiiviit-Getta. 
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with a cane; his reproof of Urjoonii for cowardice ; 
Bhééshmit’s being wounded by Urjooni, who throws him 
down from his chariot. 


The seventh chapter: Dronacharyii’s’ appointment as 
commander in chief of Dooryodhini’s army ; Urjoonii’s 
being driven from the field of battle by a number o 
mighty warriors; Urjoonii’s destruction of king Bhiigit- 
diittii, and of his elephaut ;' destruction, by Jityidritt’hii 
and other mighty warriors, of Ubhimtinyoo, a son of 
Urjoonti’s, about twelve years old: the destruction of 
Jiiyiidrit( hd and of seven tikshouhincc of the enemy, 
by Urjooni, filled with wrath; the search for Urjoonr 
by Bhéémit and others in the enemy’s army; Urjoonit's 
destruction of all the mighty men of valour in Dooryo- 
dhiinti’s army ; the destruction of Ulumbooshti, Shroo- 
tayoo, Jiirasiindhi, Somiidtitti, Viratii, Droupiidii, &c. 
all mighty warriors under Urjoonit; Dronacharyii 
killed, and also Ghiitotkiicht, the son of Bhéémii; the 
weapon called Narayiinastri thrown by Ushwiitt'hama 
upon Uryoont. 


The eighth chapter : Shiilyii’s appointment by Kirnti 
to be his charioteer; death of Tripeoriit, a giant; quar- 
rela betwixt Kiirnii and Shiillyii; Kiirnti nearly destroys 
Yoodhisht’hirti ; the wrath of Yoodhishthiri and Usjoo- 
nii against Kurnii; Bhéémi destroys Dooshasiinii and. 
drinks his blood ; Urjoonii destroys Kiirni. 


The ninth chapter; Shiilyi’s appointment to the office 
of commander in chief; uccount of Koomarii; also of 
various ceremonies; of fighting with chariots; destruc- 

4 This man had been the teacher of all the chief warrioys in both the 


contending armies. * This elephant could stride vight miles at ouce. 
* About 1,530,900 soldieis. 
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tion of Dooryodhiiaii's army; the death of Shiilyti by 
Yoodhisht’hirtt; also of Shitkonee, a warrior, by Stthtt- 
Dévii; Dooryodhiinit’s flight, with the remnant of his 
army, from Unjooni, and their hiding themselves ina 
poo! of water covered with weeds; march of the Pan- 
adliiviis to the place where Dooryodhiinti was secreted, 
where they insult and enrage him, till he rises from the 
water, and renews the battle; Bhetémii and Dooryo- 
dhiinii’s engagement in single combat with clubs (giida) ; 
Dooryodhiini’s soliloquy, in which he realizes the spot 
where he is fighting as one of the holy places ;' Buliira- 
mu’s repeating to him the blessings bestowed on pilgrims 
by these holy places, and especially by the Stirtiswtt2é ; 
agreat combat in which Bhé¢mii breaks the thigh of 
Dooryodhiinii with the giida.” 


The tenth chapter: the return ofthe victorious Pandtiviis 
to their homes, Krititiviirma, Kripacharyii, and Ushwiit- 
Vhama’s visit to Dooryodhiint, whom they find covered 
with blood, his thigh brohen, &e.; Ushwitt’hama’s pro- 
mise to Door yodhiinii, that he wall not change his apparel 
till*he has destroyed Dhrishtiidyoomni, Drotiptdée’s 
brother, and all the Pandiivits and their army, according 
to which he departs into the forest, and, sitting under a 
tree, perceives a crow destroying the nestlings of an owl}, 
which brings to his mind the death of his father Drona- 
charyi; his approach to the Pandiivils while asleep in 
ther tents, when he sees a terrific sight, a giant in the 

' This 1s one of those thousand contiivances common among the Hindoos 
to escape future punishment, Yet many who call “themselves chiistians are 
equally superstitious: How many christians of the Armenvan and other 
communions have taken up their residence at Jerusalem, thinking that they 
shall be more Jikely to obtain heaven if they die in the holy city. 

™ In this Bheémii is said to have revenged himeelf upon Dooryodhani for 
taking his wife Drouptdéé on his knee,—See page 433. 
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form of Shiva; his prayers and flatteries to the god Shi- 
vii, who banishes his fears; the entry of the three per- 
sons above-mentioned into the tents, where they kill 
Dhrishtiidyoomnii and all the sons of Droopiidif, while 
the rest of the Pandiivits, through the favour of Krishni, 
happening to be in another place, escape; the news of 
these deaths brought by Yoodhisht’hirii’s chanioteer : 
Droopiidit’s grief for his children; he refuses food ; Bhéé- 
mi’s departure to slay Ushwitt’hama with a giida; the 
discharge of the ever-destroysug instrament called Briim- 
hastrii by the latter ; the interference of Krishnit, who per- 
ceives that by this instrument the Pandiiviia must infallibly 
be destroyed; Urjoonit’s preventing, by another | weapon, 
the Briimbastrit from doing any mischief; 0 rjoonit’s 
making a wound in the head of Ushwiitt’hama, from 
whom he takes a jewel, and comforts Droupiidéé by pre- 
senting it to her. 


The eleventh chapter. the Panditviis’ visit to blind Dhri- 
tiirashtrii, who requests totake Bhe@mii in hisarms andem- 
brace him; the putting in hisarms an sron image of Bhce- 
mii;” Dhrittirashtrii's perception of his fault in wishigg to 
destroy Bhécmit, and, overcome with grief, his renuncia- 
tion of the world ; Vidoorii’s advice and encouragement to 
him to indulge hope; the procession of Dhritiirashtrti 
and his family to the field of battle, where they weep over 
the slain; the mournful lamentation of Dhritiirashtrt’s 


= Dinittirashtii was incensed at Bhétmii for killing his son, and sought 
thie method of revenge. Under pretexce of honowing Bheéma by em- 
bracing him in Lis arms, (the fraternal hug) be intended tu squeeze him to 
death = Krishti@, aware of the old man’s design, persuaded them to put an 
jron image of Bhéémitin h.s arms, which he squoze to powder." ‘Vos cus- 
tom of tufoldiag m the aims is still practised by the Hindoos ou mecung 
# fnend who bas becn alsen:, 
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wife Gandharéé over her son Dooryodhiini ; Dbritiirash- 
tri’s anger and sorrow ; the wives and other relations of 
the slain, led by Védii-Vyasii to the field of battle, where 
he points out the relatives of each; description of the 
females who Jost their relations in the war; Krishnii’s 
consolatory councils to Gandharéé; the funeral ceremo- 
nies fgg Dhritiirashtrii’s soldiers ; the praises of her son 
poured out by Kontéé, the mother of Ktirntt; Védi- 
Vyasil’» discourse on the duties of kings, on complete 
emancipation, and on duties to the dead. 


The twelfth chapter: Yoodhisht’hirii’s execration of 
the world, aud resolution, on contemplating the havock 
of war, and the destruction of his relations, to become a 
hermit; Védii-Vyasii’s discourse, recalling to his recol- 
lection the duties of the kshiitriyiis as born to the work 
of kings, in which discourse, assisted by Krishnit and the 
rishees, by uiany modes of reasoning, he shews Yoouhish- 
Uhirti the necessity of pursuing the work of governing, 
pleasant or unpleasant. 


‘The thirteengh chapter: the exhortation-of Bhééshmi, 
the son of Giinga, to Yoodhisht’hirii, to continue in the 
kingdom, and not to become a hermit; the consent of 
¥oeodhisht’birti ; of presenting gifts ; the benefits of libe- 
rality ; the proper persons to whom gifts should be pre- 
sented; the duties of the four casts; the future state of 
the person who has walked according to truth; the praise 
of cows and bramhitins ; account of the prevailing reli- 

ceremonies in different parts of Hindoost’hanii 5 
Bhééshmti’s ascent to heaven.” 


¥ Bbétshmii died childless, and of consequence, according to the shastra, 
ought to have gone to a very different place, but being a great devotee, he 
ascended to heaven, and to make up the deficiency of bis having no son to 
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The fourteenth chapter: the histories of kings Sim- 
virtti: and Miirootii; an aceount of the method of ma- 
naging kings’ treasuries: the birth of king Parcégshita ; 
preservation of Piircekshiti’s life by Krishnii; war be- 
tween Urjoontt and a number of kings’ sons respecting 
the horse which Yoodhisht’hirt had liberated with the in- 
tention of making a sacrifice ; account of the war W®tween 
Viibhroovahiinii, the son of Chitrangitda, a female ser- 
pent, and Urjoonii, in which the latter narrowly escaped 
with his Jite; account of the sacrifice at which Yimtt 
appeared ia the form of an ichneumon. 


The fifteenth chapter: Dhritiirashtrii’s retiring from 
his home, and going into the forest with his mother as a 
hermit; Vidoorii’s journey to comfort Dhritirashtrt un- 
der the loss of his kingdom in the war with Yoodhisht hi- 
rii; the errand of Koonté¢, the mother of Yoodhisht birt, 
to comfort Dhrittirashtrit, appearance of some of the re- 
lations of Dhritiirashtrii, who had been killed in war,’as- 
suring him, that they inhabited such and such heavens ; 
that they were perfectly happy, and felt the utmost cun- 
tempt ot this world; the comfort derived y Dhrititrash- 
tri on hearing these things ; Dinittrashtrii’s ascension to 
heaven, through the favour of the rishees, accompanied 
by his mother ; Vidooriti’s renunciation of the world, and 
journey to heaven; interview between Yoodhisht’hirti 
and Nariidfi; Nariidii’s prediction to Yoodhisht’hirtt, 
that the race of Krishnii would soon be destroyed. 


The sixteenth chapter: desiruction of the whole rage 
of Krishnii, by a curse of a bramhiinu; Urjoonti’s journey 
to Dwariika to see Krishni, whom he finds overwhelmed 


present the daily drink-offerings in hes favour after death, all othe: Hinduoa 
ase commanded to do this once a year, In the name of Bhtishmt, 
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with distress about his family; the fuaeral ceremonies 
performed by Krishnii for his father; Urjoonii’s gathering 
the rengnant of Krishnii’s family into the palace in Dwa- 
riika, where the women die; Urjoonii’s reflections upon 
all these disasters; upon the decay of his own body; 

wbis sorrow, his contempt of the world, and becoming a 
diindeé. 


The seventeenth chapter: the kingdom renounced by 
Yoodhisht’hirit, Urjoonii, Ntikoolt, Stbt-Dévii, Bhéémii, 
and Droupiidee, who go the great way; their interview 
with Briimhi-pootrt [the god of the river of that name}, 
in the form of a bramhiin, to whom Yoodhisht’hirii, &c. 
does great honour, giving him all their weapons ; the fall 
of Bheémii, Urjoonii, Sithi-dévii, Ntikoolii, and Droupit- 
déé on the road ;” the leaving of them by Yoodhisht’hirit, 
who goes forward. 


The eighteenth chapter: the story of a dog which be- 
gins to follow Yoodhisht’hirii to heaven ; the descent of 
the chariot of Indrii to meet the holy king ; Yoodhish- 
t’hiri’s deman@ thatthe dog, who had put himself under 
his protection, ‘should go with him to heaven. or that he 
himself would not go; the remonstrance of Indrii; Yoo- 
dhisht’hirti's determination not to go without the dog; 
Ta@rit’s resistance ; renunciation by Yitmii of the form of 
the dog, and his praise of Yoodhisht’hirii ; ascent of the 
latter; the discovery of different hells made to him by the 
messengers of Ytimti, where he sees many of his relations 
Who had been killed in the war; their addresses to Yoo- 
dhisht’hirt, who is deeply affected by their sufferings ;* 


* On account of the excessive cold on mount Himaliiya. 


* The reason why the “ holy" Yoodhish’hirt was thus tertified with the 
aight of helt before he enjoyed heaven, is thus told by the Hindoos: Dro- 
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his departure from those parts; his bathing in Miinda- 
kinéé, the name assumed by Giinga in heaven, where he 
renounces the human shape, and enters upon thg enjoy~- 
ment of the fruits of all his religious actions. 


SECT. XLYVIII.—On Geography. 


The Hindoos have not been wholly inattentive to this 
subject; but as nothing but actual observation could 
make them acquainted with the surface, contents, and 
dimensions of the globe, and as their Jaws and institu- 
tions very much discourage the disposition to travel, as 
well as the translation and perusal of the enquiries of 
other nations, they have consequently, in this depart- 
ment of knowledge, completely failed. The geography 
of the pooraniis is utterly contemptible ; and the descrip- 


nacharyé was so furmidable a warnor, that the Pandiivis had no hopes of 
gaining the victoty uuless they could cut him off ; but he threw his arrows 
so quick, that none of the warnors could come near him, Krishnit at 
length thought upon # contiivance wort)y lis immaculate character. Dro- 
nacharyt bad a son named Ushwitt'hama, to whom he was much attached 5 
and Krishna reflected, that if he could throw BYovacharyi: off his guard, by 
filling bis mind with sorrow, the enemy would be oteithiown. He then 
caused it to be nosed through the army, that Ushwitt’hama, Dronacharyti’s 
son was killed. The father refased to believe it; yet he declared that if 
Yoodhiaht’bint should say it was true, he would beheve st. Krishnii pressed 
Yoodhisht ut to utter this falsehood, as it would ensure success to Wheir 
affairs, aud, in case of extremity, the shastri; had declared it lawful to 
employ falsehood Yoodhisht’hirti positively refused, but was at length 
persuaded by the entreaties of Krishnit, Unjoontt, &c., who told him the 
assertion would not be a lie, for that an elephant of Dooryodhini’s, named 
Ushwiatt’hama, bad actually been kilea in battle Dronacharyt waatgo 
overcome when he had been thus Liought to believe the news, that Urjoon’ 
soon dispatched him; which completely changed the face of affairs. On 
account of this falsehood, Yoodhisht’hira, in going to heaven, was shocked 
by a sight of the torments of hell, Where did Krishna the fgther of thes 
lie, go? 
VOL, Iv. 2G 
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tion of different countries found in the astronomical 
works, ‘though more correct, yet is too confined to be of 
the least use, either for instruction, or for the purpose of 
trade and commerce. The Hindoos sometimes amuse 
themselves by forming maps of the earth, according to 
¢he pooraniis as well as the astronomical works; but 
neither these maps, nor the descriptions contained in the 
shastriis, are introduced into schools ; nor do lectures ot 
a course of reading on Geography, Astronomy, or His- 
tory, constitute any part of the public education. 


The reader will find in the fifth page of our third volume 
a description of the earth according to the pooraniis; the 
author begs leave now to add another description, trans- 
lated from the Shiipté¢-Siimbhédii. 


Ungit extends from Voidyd-Nat’hii to the extremity 
of Booviinéshii ;—Biingti from the sea to the Briimhii- 
pootri ;—Kilingti from the east of Jiggiinnat’hii to the 
north bank of the river Krishnii: many vamacharéés re- 
side in these parts; Kériilii from Soobriimhiinyii to the 
temple of Jiinarddiint, in which country the benefits of 
religious ceremonies are soon realized, as it contains the 
holy places Raméshwiirti, Viinkiitéshii, and Hiingshii- 
kéritlii-vadhikii ;—Sirvéshii (in Kériilti), from Uniintit- 
aénii to Bulli 3—Kashmere extends 400 mules, from 
Shariida-mihii, to the extremity of Koonkii and Dérhii; 
—Kamii-roopii comprizes, on mount Gunéshii, Kolésh- 
wiri, Shwétii-giree, Tripoora, and Néeélii-ptirvitti ;— 
Mtharashtrit or Kiirnatit, including Oojjiiyinee and the 
holy place Marjarii, extends from Triptinchiikii to Kola- 
poort. Andhrii includes all the country from the south- 
west of Jigtnnat’hii to Briimira. Sourashtrii extends 
from Hingoola to Jambiikti by the sea-side on the west of 
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Konkiinii ; after this is Goorjjiiri. Between Shréé-shoilii 
and Choléshii is Troihagit, in which country learning and 
abstraction of mind are pursued by many. ‘The country ex- 
tending from Soorambikato mount Mitlityii iscalled Mitli- 
yana, in whichdwell many who practise many superstitions 
by incantations. Kiirnatii extends from Vamii-Nat’hii to 
Shréé-Rtingatiivinéshwiiréé, the inhabitants of which coun: 
try live in plenty. Uviintéé extends from the river Tam- 
riipiirnéé to the top of mount Shoiladree, and containsa 
famous image of Kaléé. The country lying between Mi- 
ha-Bhiidrii-Kaléé in the east, and Rami-Doorga in the 
west, is called Vidiirbii. Miiroo” reaches from Goojjitrit 
eastward to the south of Dwariika.© From Konkiini 
southwards to the western bank of the river Tapéé, the 
country is called Abhéérii. Maliivii, extending from 
Uvintéé eastward to the north of Godaviréé, isa fine 
country, very productive in corn. Between Dravirii and 
Troilingit is a country called Choli, the people of which 
are fimous for haying long ears. To the west of Kooroo- 
Kshétrii and to the north of Cholii, from Indrii- Prist hi, 
extending 480 miles, is Pinchalit, the people of which 
country are very robust and spirited. From Piinchala to 
the south-east of the country of the Mléchchiis, is Kam- 
bojii, famous for fine horses and excellent horsemen. 
Viratii is hounded on the north by Voidirbhii, on the 
south by Indri-Priist’hi, and on the east by Miteoo. 
Pandyii is bounded on the south by Kambojii, and on the 
west by Indri-Prist’hii. From the river Giindikeé to 
Chimpariinyé is the country Vidéhti-Bhoomee. From 
Kambojii to the east of Mitha-Mléchchii is Valhéckil, fae 
mous for its horses.’ Kiratii, a mountainous country, ex- 

» The desert. © At Dwarika was Krishni’s palace, which is 
sald to have been siace wathed away by the sea. 4 Peihaps the 
country now called Balk. 
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tends, on the northern boyndary of Kambojii and Val- 
héékii, to Ramii-Kshétri, Viikiignanti extends from 
the river Kitriitoya to Hingoola, the inhabitants of 
which country are called Miha-Miéchchi, or great 
barbarians. Khoorasanii extends from Hingoo-Péét’hit 
to Mitkshéshii; the inbabitants are all Mlechchis. 
Bhotii extends from Kashméérii to the west of Kamii- 
roopil, and to the south of Manitséshti. On the south- 
east of Mantiséshii 1s Chétnii (China). Amitrogii, or 
Mitha-Chéénit (Great China) extends from Koilanéerit 
to the source of the Siriiydo. Népalii extends from 
Gitnéshwirit to Yoginéé. Shilithattt (Sythet), a moun- 
tainous country, extends from Giinéshwirii to the sea. 
What is called Gouri’ extends from Biingii to Bhoo- 
viinéshii: here Jearning is much cultivated. Muha- 
Koshiilii is bounded on the east by Gokiirnéshii, on the 
north by Aryaviirttii, and on the west by Toilitshooktii : 
this formed the territory of the kings of the race of the 
sun. Miigtidhti extends from Vyaséshwiirtt to Prokri- 
tyantiikii: the southern part of Miigiidhit, that is, from 
mount Viriini to mount Gidhriikdoti, is called Keéttki, - 
and the northrn part, Magiidhii: KGctikii contains many 
vamacharéés, and some atheists. Keetithii was the capital 
of the Magiidhti kings. On the north of Jiigiinnathi is 
Ootkiili" Shréé-Koontiili: extends from Kamit-Giree 
to Dwarika. Mitiroo is situated on the south of Shréé- 
Koontiili ; and on its north is Rint, the inhabitants of 
which are very robust. Konktinti extends from Tyiidii 
to the sea, having in its centre kotéé. Between the 
Briimhi-pootrii and Kami-rodpi, lies Koikiiyi. To the 
south of Magtidhit, and to the west of mount Vindhi, is 
Shodriiséni. Kooroo lies on the borders of Hiistina- 
poorii,* to the south of Kooroo-kshétrii, and to the east of 


£ A part of Bengal. € Orissa, ® Delhi, 
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Pinchalit. Singhiili, a fine country, lies on the east of 
Mitroo, and on the south of Kamii-Giree. Poolindii lies 
to the east of Shiliihtttii (Sylhet), and to the aorth of 
Kami-roopt. Kitt’hii lies to the east of Giinésshwirti, 
and to the north of the sea. Miitsytt lies to the north of 
Poolindii and to the west of Kutthi. Miidrii is situated 
between Viratii and Pandyt. Souvéérit, the worst’ of 
countries, lies on the east of Shooritsénii, and on the west 
of Kiinttki. Liilamt: is situated on the west of Uvantee, 
and on the south of Voidiirbhii Viirvviirtt extends from 
Maya-poorii to the north of mount Siiptiishringi. Soin- 
dhiivii, a mountainous country, extends along the coast of 
Liinka to Mikka. Thus are described fifty-six coun- 
tries ; but in the midst of these, innumerable other coun- 
tries are found. 


The author has also the pleasure of adding, from he 
pen of a young and esteemed friend, the translation of 
an extract fiom the Siddhantii-Shiromiinee, by Bhuskiri, 
containing a Geographical Description of the Earth : 


Liinha is situated in the middle of the world. To the 
east of it lies Yiimitkotee ; to the west Romikii. Its an. 
tipodal region is Siddhee-poorti. On the south of Liinka 
lies Viri-Vanili, and on the north, mount Soomérde. 
Those who are skilled in geography, have determined 
the situation of these places, which are respectively dis- 
tant from each other one-fourth of the circumference of 
the globe. On Sooméroo reside the gods, and the divine 
sages who have attained perfection. The wicked and the 
doitytis are placed in Vitrii-Vaniilit. 


On whatever spot a man may happen to be, he con- 
siders himself as standing on the highcst point of the 
263 
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globe. Those who are in the four quarters appear to 
stand horizontally; those who are mutually antipodal, 
are seem like the shadow of a man in the water, with 
their heads turned from each other. ‘Those who appear 
ina horizontal position, as well as our antipodes, are 
equally as secure as ourselves. 


To the north of the salt-sea lies the island of Jiimboo, 
which occupies one entire hemisphere. This fact has 
been established by learned geographers, In the southern 
hemisphere are six islands and seven seas ;" namely, the 
salt sea, the sea of milk,’ the sea of curds, the sea of 
clarified butter, the sea of sugar-cane juice, the cea of 
spirituous liquors, and finally the sea of pure water, be- 
yond which lies Vitrii-Vanilit. In the centre of the globe 
is Patalii, where the darkness is dispelled by the splen- 
dour which issues from the pearly heads of the hydras. 
There the iisooriis and the hydras remain; there the 
daughters of the hydras, of exquisite beauty, sport with 
each other, and there reside the immortals, enjoying the 
splendour of their own forms, brilliant as gold. 


The second island" is called Shekti, the third Shalmili, 
the fourth Koushi, the fifth Krounchi, the sixth Gomédii- 
kit, the seventh Pooshkiirti. Each sea runs between two of 
these islands, and each island is situated between two seas. 
To thenorth of Liinka lies mount Himalityi; vorth of Hi- 


The seas encircle the globe like a belt. 


' From which was obtained the water of immortahty, and from which 
arose Liikhsmzé and the moon. On its banks reside Britmha and the other 
déviitas ; and on its surface reposes Vishnoo. 


* Jumboo-dwéépi, though occupying half the globe, is reckoned only 
the first island. 
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malilyii, Hémitkétoo; and to the north of Hémtikétoo, Ni- 
shiidil, which extends to the sea. Northward of Siddhee- 
poorii,in succession, are the mountains Shringti-vanti, Shoo- 
kli, and Néélit. The country between Siddhee-poorii and 
Sooméroo is called Drounidéshi. That which extends 
northward from Liinka to Himalityil, is called Bharittit- 
viirshi; that between Himaliiytiand Himitkétoo, Kinnt 
ri-viirshii, and that between Himiikétoo and Nishidii, Hit- 
ree-vurshii. North of Siddhec-poori, as far as Shringiivan, 
the country is called Kooroo-viirsbii; and, proceeding 
still northwards, the country between Shringitvan and 
mount Shookli, is called Hiriinmiyii-virshi. Between 
Shooklit and Nééli, lies Ritmyitkit-vurshi. North of 
Yimtikotee is Malytivan, and north of Romiki, Gundhi- 
madiint. This ridge of mountains reaches to Néélii and 
Nishiidii. The country between Malyiivan and Gindhi- 
madiinii is called Havritii-viirshii; that between Malyiivan 
and the salt sea, Bhiidrashwii-virshii, and that between 
Gindhiimadiini and the sea, Kétoo-malitki-viirshi. On 
the mountains Nishiidii, N@élui, Soogitndhi, Maly, Ké- 
rilti, and [lavriti, the immortals partake of extatic plea- 
sures, 


Sooméroo is situated in the middle [of the island Jiim- 
boo]. It is enriched with mines of gold and with precious 
stones; and is moreover the residence of the gods. The 
pvoranis maintain, on the contrary, that Sooméroo is in 
the midst of the earth, and that the inhabitants of the 
world surround it like the encircling petals of the lotus. 
Around Sooméroo, towards the four quarters, are four 
other mountains, viz. Mindiiri, Soogtindhii, Vipoolif, 
and Sooparshwii, on which are four trees which serve to 
distinguish them, the kitdiimbi, the jitmbo6, the viitil, 
and the pipptili. From the juice which flows, from the 

2a4 
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jiimboo, arises the river of that name ;‘ the ground over 
which it passes is transformed into gold; and to partake 
of its delightful waters, the gods and the immortals for- 
sake even the water of immortality. On these mountains 
are four forests, narfiely the excellent Chitririithit 
(where the ipsiiriis reside), Niindiinti, Dhritee, (inha- 
deited by the déviitas), and Voibbrajii; on which are 
likewise four lakes, Uroonti, Manitsii, Miiharhitdti, and 
Shétii-jtilti, where, during the scorching heat of the sum- 
mer, the gods resort; and, dallying with the goddesses, 
refresh themselves with the cool waters of the lakes. On 
the summit of Sooméroo are three peaks formed of gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, where the three gods, Briim- 
ha, Vishnoo, and Mitha-Dévit reside. At the foot of 
these peaks reside the regents of the eight quarters, In- 
dru, Viinhee, Ytimii, Rakshiisii, Viiroonti, Vaoo, Koo- 
vérii, and Eeshi. 


Vishnoo-Piidéé, or Ginga, proceeding from the fuot of 
Vishnoo, fell on Sooméroo; from thence, on mount Vish- 
khiimbhii, and from thence, on the head of Mitha-Dévii. 
Falling from the head of this god, in her descent, she be- 
came divided into four streams, and flowed through Bhi- 
drashwit-viirshti, under the name of Séta ; through Bha- 
riti-viirshi, as Ulaki-Ntinda ; through Keétoo-V itrshii, 
as 'Viinkshoo, and through K ooroo-viirshit, under the name 
of Bhiidra. If any one, though overwhelmed with sin, 
hear the name of Giinga, or desire, behold, or touch this 
goddess, or bathe in her stream, taste of her waters, pro- 
nounce her name, call her to recollection, or extol her, 
he instantly becomes holy ; and he who is proceeding to- 
wards Giinga, by that act enables his ancestors to over- 


1 A comment by Likshméé-Dasit adds, that the rive: Jiimboo, after en- 


circling Soonséroo, enters the carth at the foot of the tree from which it 
asics, 
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come the messengers of Yiimii, and to ascend to the hea- 
ven of the gods.” 


Bhariitii-vtirshti has nine divjsions, Oindrii, Kiiséroo, 
Tamriptirni, Gibhiistee, Koomarika, Nagiinchit, Sumyii, 
Varoonti, and Gandhiirvii. Of these divisions Koomari- 
ka is occupied by those who regard the distinetions of 
cast; the other eight divisions are peopled with the igno- 
ble who disregard cast. Bharitit-vurshit likewise contains 
seven mountains, Mfihéndrii, Shooktee, Mitltiyi, Rikshil- 
ki, Panee-patru, Siithyii, and Vindyi. 


To the south of the equator is Bhoorlikii; to the 
north of which is Bhoovii-lohii, and farther north Swir- 
Jokt, or Scoméroo, a residence on which is bestowed as 
the reward of religious merit. In the air is Mithiirlokt ; 
above which is Jiiniti-loktt, where a seat is obtained only 
through the most exalted religious merit. Above these is 
Tiipt-lokit, and still higher Stityi-lokit. 


When the sun first appears to the inhabitante of Liinka, 
it is mid-day at Ytmii-kotee ; at Siddhee-poori, it is the 
hour of sun-set, and at Romikii, midnight. ‘The quarter 
in which the sun rises, is the east; and the quarter in 
which he sets, the west. It has likewise been clearly as- 
certained, that Sooméroo is situated exactly at the north 
pole. The precise determination of the four quarters, 
can no where be obtained so advantageously as at Litnka. 
The calculations made from any other spot, by uncertain 
observation, are by no means so accurate. To those who 


™ The sliastriis say, thar the moment any one commences a journey to- 
wards Ginga, his aucestors who are confined by Yimii invisibly accompany 
him, atid enjoy the offerings which he daily presents to them while standing 
in the waters 
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are situated at the equator, the two polar stars appear at- 
tached to the earth; while all the other heavenly bodies 
appear to move over their heads in a circle hike a juli 
jintrii. = To one advancing northwards or southwards 
from the equator, the heavenly bodies, as well as the po- 
lar stars, appear to ascend in the firmament. When any 
one proceeds to a distance from the equator, he passes in- 
to a certain degree of latitude; this degree is ascertained 
by multiplying the number of yojiinits® which he has 
moved from the equator by 365, the number of the de- 
grees of latitude, and by dividing that sum by 4967, the 
sum of yojiiniis on the circumference of the earth. By 
ascertaining likewise in what degree any one may be si- 
tuated, he may calculate his distance from the equator by 
the opposite process. To the gods on mount Sooméroo, 
and to the isooriis on Jiimboo, the two polar stars appear 
as though placed above their heads. The heavenly bodies 
appear to the isooriis in the south to move on their left, 
and to the gods in the north, to move on their right. 


When the sun in its annual course continues for six 
months in the northern hemisphere, the gods on mount 
Sooméroo enjoy its rays, of which they are deprived when 
it passes into the southern hemisphere; hence the doc- 
tine that one year of mortals is equivalent to a night and 
a day of the gods. The pooraniis, to remove obstacles to 
the performance of religious duties, have altered the 
commencement both of the night and the day of the gods, 
by about three months.” 


" A circular machine for raising water. 

© Each yoyiint is equal to five miles. 

» ‘The shastiiis prohibit the investiture of a bramlidiu with the poita, the 
perforation of the ears, the dedication of ponds, temples, images, groves, 
wells, &c. as well as the perfor mance of various other religious acts, during 
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The pitrees reside above the moon, and enjoy its de- 
lightful rays ascending from beneath. The new moon, 
when the sun is above their heads, constitutes their mid- 
day. The full moon is their midnight, and the first and 
third quarters of the moon, their morning and evening 
twilight... Britmha, through his amazing distance from 
the earth, continually beholds the sun till the grand dis- 
solution of all things. He reposes during one thousand 
yoogiis, and continues awake during the other thousand ; 
hence 2000 yoogiis are equal to a day and a night of 
Briimha. 


The circumference of the earth is 4967 yojtiniis, and its 
diameter 1581 yojiiniis, 24 tingshiis.. The superficial eon- 
tent of the globe is therefore 7,853,034 yojtinitts, obtained 
by multiplying the number of yojiintis on its circumfe- 
rence by the number which compose its diameter, Fora 
proof of this, let any one calculate the superficial content 
of a ball in this manner; then covering it with a cloth, 
let him measure the cloth, and he will find both products 
to agree precisely. The superficial content which Lith 
has calculated, is false and imcorrect, and contrary to ex- 
perience, My calculations differ from his; let the most 
learned piindits, unbiassed in their judgment, decide bee 


the night of the gods. According to the astronomical writets, the night of 
the gods commences on the vernal equinox, and continues to the autumnal 
equinox. But the pou: aniis ignorantly place the commencement of this sea- 
son on the 30th Asharht (12th July), and continue st to the Ist Maghit (12th 
January). This erior Bbaskira endeavours delicately to conceal. The 
poorands abound with the most flagr.nt astionomical and geographical 
errors. To cover these errors, wuile they published their own more correct 
calculations, the Hindoo astionamers ascribe the pooianiis to another 
yoogti. 
9 Hence a Junar month is equivalent to amght and a day of the pitrees. 


+ Sixty ingshits make one vojiint. 
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tween us. For if you divide a round ball into two parts, 
you will find that a piece of clath of equal dinensions 
with the flat surface of the section will be insufficient to 
cover its whole surface. In order therefore to reconcile 
the product obtained by measuring a cloth which covers 
the whole surface, with that obtained by calculation, I 
find it necessary to multiply the diameter by the circum- 
ference.’ 


As men are continually passing from this terrestrial 
scene, their dissolution is called the daily priilityti, or des- 
truction. At the termination of a day of Briimha, the 
Bramhytipriiliiyii takes place, at which period every thing 
in the world possessed of animation is absorbed in Briimhit. 
But when Britimha is himself annihilated, and when the 
whole creation is absorbed in the eternal Brtimhii, from 
whom it proceeded, the third, called the prakritikii- 
prifliiyti, ensues. At the new creation, when all things 
proceed again from Briimhit, to every one is assigned his 
station in the new creation according to the actions of 
merit and demerit whieh were attached to him before the 
tlissolution of all things. The grand and final destruction, 
or atytintiki-prifliiyt, is confined to the yogéé, who after 
having acquired that knowledge which like fire consumes 
acts both of merit and demerit, obtains liberation from this 
world, and is absorbed in Briimhii. 


In the universe are included, the earth, the mountains, 
the gods, the dantivtis, men, the irrational creation, the 
planets, the stellar mansions, and the constellations, in 
their respective stations. 


‘ Lalit appears to have maintained, that by multiplying the diameter into 
atself the suih of the superficial content would be obtained. 
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‘Those who are skilled in, astronomical calculation 
have fixed the circumference of the celestial sphere at 
1,871,206,920,000,000 yojiniis. Some maintain, that 
this is again encircled by another sphere, called the Britm- 
handii-kiitahii, the measure of which there is no necessity 
for giving. The pouranikiis, in opposition to this system, 
only acknowledge that portion of the creation to exist 
which is visible to the eye. Whatever may be their opi- 
nion, we abide by the decision of those ptindits, who are 
as intimately acquainted with the universe, as they would 
be with an amilikée fruit, which one may place in his 
hand, and behold on all sides. ‘They have determined as 
above, the circumference of the celestial sphere, apd they 
maintain that it extends as far as the rays of the sun exe 
tend. Whether this calculation of the sphere would have 
been esteemed accurate in any preceding yoogit, we can- 
not say; it certainly isa correct calculation of the exteat 
of the sphere in this yoogii, and to it we adhere, 


SECT. XLIX.— Works on the Military Art. 


The Hindoo sages did not permit even the military art 
to remain unexamined, and although their writings on 
this subject, if stili extant, might contain little or nothing 
which could instruct the moderns, yet, as throwing some 
light upon the method of making war amongst so ancient 
a people, they would be very interesting. 


The works on the art of war are called Dhiinoor-védi, 
from dhiinoosh, a bow, andvédd science. None of these 
works, however, are at present to be found among the 
learned men at Bengal, but allusiens to the method of 
making war are scattered up and down in the different 
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pooraniis, from which the author has selected the follow- 
ing facts : 


From various parts of the Hindoo history it is very 
certain that the Hindoo kings led their own armies to the 
combat; and that they were prepared for this important 
employment by a military education; nor is it less cer- 
tain, that many of these monarchs were distinguished for 
the highest valour and military skill. 


In the march of the army, the ensigns were carried in 
front; then followed in succession the foot-men, those 
armed with shield and spear, the bow-men, men armed 
with clubs and bludgeons, the horse, the warriors on 
elephants, those in chariots, on camels, on oxen, then 
again a body of infantry, the musicians, the water-car- 
riers, and lastly, the stores on carriages. 


The troops were thus arranged: a circle of foot-men 
surrrounded one division containing all the different 
kinds of warriors, in which were interspersed chariots, 
with charioteers famous for their prowess. Another di- 
vision of the army was formed into the shape of the bird 
Giroorii ; another into that of a half moon; others into 
the forms of the lion or the tyger ; another into a line of 
single warriors ; another into the form of a carriage, or 
the lily, the mikiiri, a giant, a giindhiirvi, a bull, &c. 
He who died in front of the battle, was promised heaven. 
On commencing the contest, each side interchanged eer- 
tain expressions of abuse. 


Daring an engagement, many different modes of war- 
fare were pursued, such as, single combat; chariats en- 
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gaging with chariots; horsemen with horsemen ; footmen 
with footmen, &c. ; fighting without order; with various 
weapons, in ambuscade; under invisible forms; under 
other shapes. Arrows were often discharged so ‘rapidly 
as to fill the air with them, and to cause one arrow to 
drive forward another. After the men belonging to the 
opposing circles had been destroyed or dispersed, the cen-, 
tral charioteers engaged, when the archers first sought to 
pierce the horses, or the charioteer, or to cut the bow- 
strings, or to pierce the flag at the top of the chariot. 


For the protection of one chariot, a thousand elephants 
are said to have been employed ; for that of each elephant 
one hundred horsemen; of each horseman, ten bow-men ; 
of each bow-man, ten soldiers with sword and shield ; of 
each foot-soldier, three others, one on each vide and one 
behind. 


It was contrary to the laws of war to smite a warmor 
overcome by another; or one who had turned his back, 
or who was running away ; or one fearful; or he who had 
asked for quarter; or he who had declined further fight- 
ing; or one unarmed; or a single charioteer who had 
alone survived in the engagement; or one deranged; or 
females, children, or old men. 


The Hindoo war-chariots, made of gold, silver, iron, 
or wood, and ornamented with various devices, had one,' 
twd, or even a hundred wheels. Some of them contained 
as many asa hundred apartmeniz; they tapered upwards 
in the form of a steeple, on which were placed flags, 
cows’ tails, and bells. On these flags were painted the 
bird Giroorii, or Shivii’s bull, Hiinooman, the kovi- 


* 
©The chariot of Sod:ya (the sur.) is represented as having but ouc wheel. 
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dart," the lion, the mitkiirii, a fish, a serpent, an alms’- 
dish, ‘seven palm trees, lightning, or a tyger. 


The Hindoo soldier wore a turban, a girdle for the 
loins, a pair of short breeches, a piece of leather round 
the loins, from which were suspended @ number of small 
bells. Their coats of mail, made of wire or leather, are 
said to have been impenctrable. 


Some combatants were famous for discharging arrows 
very rapidly, or to a vast distance, or with a force suffi- 
cient to pierce a mountain. Others were said to possess a 
strong and never-failing grasp; or to be able to use the 
bow either with the right or with the left hand. Honours 
were conferred on those who never turned their back in 
an engagement, who manifested a contempt of death, 
who despised fatigue as well as the most formidable ene- 
mies, who had been found invincible in every combat, 
or had displayed a courage which increased hike the glory 
of the sun advancing to meridsan splendour. 


He who engaged in single combat was called Urdhit- 
riitee ; he who combated with hundreds of chariots was 
called a Riitee, with thousands, an Utee-riitee, ‘with ten 
thousands, a Mitha-riitee ; while the charioteer who over- 
came footmen, wrestlers, spear-men, bludgeon-men, &c. 
was called Rit’hii-yootiipii-yootipi. 


The following were considered as evil omens on going 
ta war: astorm at the commencement of the march; 
an earthquake; the implements of war dropping from 
the hands of the soldiers ; vultures passing over the army, 


* Bauhinia, several species. This ae the flag used by the Hindoo kings 
. of the raceof the sun. 
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and making a screaming noise; the rays around the sun 
becoming red ; the moon’s appearing as small as a stat 
before an engagement; a crane, a hawk, ora yulture 
seen walking nearthe army, the howling of shakals ; ; the 
descent of a vulture on the flag of a chaeioe: ; the falling 
of a thunderbolt, or fire from heaven; darkness filling 
the four quarters of the heavens; the passage of acow, 
or a deer, or a bramhiin, on the left of the army, or of 
ashakal on its right; the carrying to the neght of the 
army a corpse ora pan of water; the falling of blood 
from the clouds; the sight of a female beggar, with 
dishevelled hair, dressed m red, in the fiont of the army ; 
the starting of the flesh on the left side of the commander 
in chief; the weeping, or turning back of the horses, 
when urged forward; dreadful thunder when the sky was 
calm ; the clouds appearing red, &c. 


In these early ages, the how was the principalinstry- 
ment of war; and hence much is said of it in the history 
of the Hindoo wars: and, as every thing described by 
the poets must have a divine origin, therefore—from one 
bamboo the zod Briimha made three different bows : from 
the end nearest the roots he formed that called Pinaki, 
which he gave to Shivi; from the second part of the 
bamboo, the Kodiindii, given to Vishnoo, to whom also 
the Gandéévii was aloo presented, but Vishnoo gave this 
bow to Piriishoorami, and he with it destroyed the 
kshiitryiis in twenty-one different engagements. It after- 
wards came into the possession of Rami, of Indrit, and 
of Urjoont ; the last of whom destroyed with it all the 
race of Dooryodhiinii, and conquered the world. 


Bows made with deers’ horns were called Sharngt ; 
those containing seven joints of the bamboo, Siiptit- -Tari, 
VOL. Iv. 2H 
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and those made with ivory, Giijii Diintii. The bow was 
three cubits and a half or four cubits iv length, and the 
two extremities were of the same thickness : its excellence 
consistéd in its strength; in its having many knots; in its 
being impenetrable to the point of au arrow, or to the 
edge of a sword ; in its preserving its sirength after being 
sed for a long time together. Some bows were painted 
at the back, others bad small bells fastened tothem; others 
a chamiirii ;* others were set with jewels, and others had 
small flags appended to them. ‘he bow-strings were 
niade of nerve, the hark of trees, silk, gold thread, &c. 
‘The bow was preserved in boxes made of cane, or in 
cloth: Shivii used to place his in the skin of a snake. 
* 


To prevent injury from the bow-string, two thimbles 
made of leather or metal were worn, the one on the first 
and the other on the second finger of the right hand ; and 
to prevent the bow from rubbing off the skin, a leatbern 
sleeve, called godha, was worn on the left arm. ' 


Arrows, about two cubits long, were made of reeds, 
iron, &c., painted with different ornaments; pointed 
with iron, cteel, or diamond, and mounted with the fea- 
thers of the crane, the osprey, the vulture, or some 
other bird: the point of some resembled a half moon, 
others had a single point, and others were of various 
shapes. Besides the common bow for arrows, they used 
a cross-bow to discharge bullets. The bullets discharged 
from the bow of Bhitiriitti were each 6400 pounds in 
weight : so says the Ramayiini. 


The quiver was made of skin, as deep as three-fourths 
of the arrow, and was slung on the back by a leathern 


* The tail of the cow of Tartary. 
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girdle. The gods sometimes gave to eminent sages quivers 
containing an inexhaustible store ofarrows, some of which 
had the faculty of returning again to the quiver after 
they had done their office. 


A vouth was first instructed in the method of untying 
the bow, of anomting it, &c. He frequently exercis€d 
himself by tossing up his bow and catching 1 again, and 
hy pulling the string of the bow first with one hand and 
then with the other. Tie was taught fo be skilful in 
taking hisaim, in wielding the bow on all sides, «o as to 
heep off the arrows of the enemy, and in producing the 
twang of the bow * A good archer drew bis bow, at arm’s' 
length, till the extremities met, and till the string reached 
his ear, before he discharged the arrow. Two or three 
strings were attached to one bow, lest one should break. 


The Hindoos also fought with clubs, which are about 
the fength of bath arms, and almost the thickness of the 
hody. He who was able to wield the club so as to keep 
off blows, or any thing thrown at him, was deemed per- 
fect inthis art; and he also was commended who held his 
club with a never failing grasp, and who repeated his 
blows rapidly and with a powerful force. It was deemed 
unlawful to strike with the club lower than the navel. 


Among the exercises which fitted men for the toils of 
war, one was wrestling; to be expert in which, it was 
necessary that a person should be able to elude his an- 
tagonist by pacing round him in circles; to walk on his 
hands, and ts pitch over his head. He was not to permit 


y By the twang of many hows together, the shiastits say, enemies have 


sometimes fallen senseless ta the greund. 
2h 2 
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his antagonist to throw him on his back, or to seize his 
foot; but he was allowed to kick, to strike with the fist, 
the open hand, or the head. When his antagonist was 
about to"seize him by the neck, the wrestler was taught 
to raise his shoulders, and permit his neck to =ink down 
between them. A third person was not permitted to in- 
tePfere with the combatants. It is said, that a wrestler 
or a boxer sometimes beat all the extremities of his an- 


tagonist into bis body, or broke his back, or tore him in 
two. 


SECT, L.—Of Works on the Arts, or the Shilpi 


shastriis. 


The original work, Chiitooshitshtee-Kiila-Nirntiy ti, by 
Vatsayiinii, is said to have been drawn from the orginal 
védti; but neither this work nor any other on the arts is 
to be procured in Bengal at present ; though some frag- 
ments, said to be taken from the shilpii shastrits, are 
found in the smritees and pooraniis. 


Vatsaytinti mentions the following different professions, 
the origin of which he ascribes, first to Briimha, and next to 
Vishwiiktirma: the dancer, the singer, the charioteer, 
the musician, the tumbler, the elephant driver, the diver, 
the goldsmith, the blacksmith, the coppersmith, the joiner, 
the bricklayer, the shoe-maker, the weaver, the taylor, 
the mat-maker, the washerman, the dyer, the farmer, 
the servant who rubs the body of his master,’ the confec- 
tioner, the milkman, the witch, the spy, the gamester, 
the physician, the prostitute, the thief, the juggler, the 


* The body is :ubbed by such persona to produce a pleasant sensation, 
which generally composes the person t8 sleep. 
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mimick, the conductor of festivals, the dresser,” the war- 
rior, the archer, the teacher of monkeys, bears, &c., the 
snake-catcher, the jeweller, the thatcher, the mason, 
the di-tiller, the basket-maker, the oil-man, the hunter, 
the fisherman, the messenger, the cook, the bearer of 
burdens, the gardener, the »word-man, he who tries the 
qualities of things, &c. Vatsyiinii also mentions the arts 
of making nechlaces, shell ornaments, pictures, earthen- 
ware, forts, boats, of digging wells, pools, &c, 


Some instructions respecting husbandry, are found in 
the Jyotiwsh-Sarii-Siingrttht, and the Tithee-Tiitwii, 
which are communicated to those farmers who inquire of 
the bramhiins who haye studied these works. 


In the account of the casts in the succeeding volume 
will be found many particulars respecting the arts, to 
whjch the author begs to refer the reader. 


SECT. LI.—Of the Singshritit Grammars, 
(Vyakiriini.) 


These grammars are very numerous, and reflect the 
highest credit on the ingenuity of their authors. Indeed, 
in philology the Hindoos have perhaps excelled both the 
ancients and the moderns. The first Stingskritti grammar, 
called Mithéshwiiri, is fabulously attributed to the god Shi- 
vii; another called the Oindrit, to Indrii, and the Chandrti 
to Chiindrii. The grammar of Paninee is held in the 
highest estimation by the Hisdoos generally, while the 
Moogdhiibodnii stands lowest, though perhaps very un- 
justly. 

4 In scripture language, “the rule: of the feast” John ne Be 


> A person employed im dressing dancers, players, mages, &c 
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The Moogdhitbodhii may be selected as u specimen of 
other grammars : it consists of more than eleven huudred 
short Rules, termed shooirtis, wrought up to the hig hest de- 
gree of conciseness, the greater part of which consist 
only of one line, and some of not more than four or five 
syllables, which are followed by a comment termed Vri- 
tee. This grammar contains, first, what is called Stin- 
dhee, viz. the Permutation of Letters. Secondly, Shtibdi, 
viz. Sounds: this includes substantives, adjectives, pro- 
nouns and participles, beginning with a definition of 
grammatical terms, throwing all those parts of speech 
together, and treating of then declensions us they end in 
the different letters, beginning with the vowels. Thirdly, 
Dhatoos, or Roots. this section, like all the others, begins 
with a definition of terms, goes through ten different 
conjugations, and then treats of causal, optative, and 
frequentative verbs, which though derived from the other 
dhatoos, are rechoned separate verbs = Nomimal Verbs, 
or verbs formed fiom substantives, adjectivee, or other 
words, are included in this division. Then tollow obscr- 
vations on the active and middle voice, concluding with 
directions respecting the tenses, as used with various 
conjunctions. Fourthly, Kiitti, or the formation of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, participles, &c., fiom dhatoos, The 
Jast division includes St: €¢tyii, or rules for the feminine 
gender; Siimasti, or rules for compound words, Karitkii, 
or ruJes for the syntax of noun-, as governed of words 
in a sentence, and Tiidhitt, oF the formation of patro- 
nimics, gentiles, abstract and concrete nouns, &c. 


In the west of Bengal the Siinghsluptii-Sara 1s chiefly 
studied ; in the midland parts, the Moogdhiibodhii, and 
in the eastern the Ktilapi. The Sartiswiitti is also im 
high estimation; and in some parts, the Soopiidmii 
grammar is studied by a few. 
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The price of written copies of the Moogdhihodha, if 
written with care, is about three roopecs. Inferior copies 
are sold at one roopee and a half. 


SECT. LIL—~Granauars still extunt. 


The Paninee, by Paninee.— The Panince-Sdatrii- 
Bhachwi-Vartikii, by Katyayiinii. — The Paninee-Soa- 
tri-Vartikii, by Kashika-Dasiii—The Paninee-Sodotrii- 
Bhashy ii, by Uniintti-Dévii.—'The Swiirii-Miinjitree.— 
The Chiindnika, by Rami-Shtirmachary ii.— The Pidii- 
Chiindrika —The Siddhantii-Chindnka, by Ramashri- 
machary ii.—The Vyakiiriinit-Pidit-Miinjiiréé, by Harit- 
Diittii-Mishrit.—The Vyakiriinti-Ltighoo- Viittee.—The 
Veihiidvéiyahtiriint-Bhooshiint, by Hinee-Déekshitti— 
The Voryahiiriinti-Bhodshiint, by ditto.—A comment on 
ditto, by Priisadii,—The Swiiri-Voidikeé-Prikriya, by 
Shakiitay tint —The Oonadee, by Bhéimit-Sénacharyit. 
—The Tiittwi-Bodhinéé, by Kashtka-Dasii.—The Dha- 
too-Priidéépii-Moitréyii, by Muracharyu.- The Dhatoo- 
Pat’hii, by Paninee.—The Giinii-Pavhii, by, Biirdhime- 
nii-Oopadhyaytii—The Prikriya-Koumoodé@, by Krish- 
nii-Piinditti.—The Prithriya-Vyakbya, by ditto.—The 
Pritsadti-Koumoodéé.—The Minoriima, by Bhuttojéc- 
Deéckshiti. — A comment on ditto, by Riima-Nat’- 
ht. — The Vrihiit-Shiibdéndoo-Shékhiri, by Hit- 
reey@c-Deekshitii— A comment on ditto, called the Chi- 
disthee-Mala, by Baliimii-Bhuttti— The Liighoo-Shitb- 
déndoo-Shckhiirt, by Nagojc*-Bhiittti—The Ptiribha- 
shendoo-Shékari, by ditto.—The Miinjodsha, by ditto, 
— The Miinjodsha-Vyakhya-Kila, by Baliimi-Bhiitti.— 
The Piribbasha-Vrittee, by Nagojcé-Bhittth —The Pt- 
ribhashéndoo-Shékirt-Tééka.—A comment on ditto, by 
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Koiyitii,—An account of this comment, by Nagajze- 
Bhijttti—A comment on the Puribhasha, entitled Pi- 
ribhi art’hii Siingrithi-V yakhya-Chiindrika.n—The Kau- 
stoobhil? by Bhittojeé-Deekekitti. — A comment on 
ditto, entitled Pribha, by Baliimi-Bhiitti. .—The Bha- 
shyti-Priidéépit-Vivirtinu, by Narayiini-Bhittu. ~The 
bd ese er » by Nagoyée- Bhiittt.— The Koumoo- 

6, by Bhiittojeé.Déékshitt.—The Litghoo-Koumoo- 
déé, by ditto.—The Miidhyii-Koumoocéa, by Bhiirtid- 
wajti.— The Sarii-Koumoodée, by Shréé- Dhiirti-Dindée. 
— The Shitbdii-Riitait, by Hiréé-Bhitti.— The Bhooshii- 
nu Sarii-Durpiini, by Hireé-Bhtittti.—A commenton the 
Voiyakiiriinit- Bhodshittnti. ~The Lighoo-Bhod+hiinit, by 
Koondii-Bhittti.—A part of the Prikeérnit-Prikashtt, by 
Hélarajii—The Gini Riitnti-Mtihodtidhee, by Viirdhi- 
manii-Oopadhyayti —A comment on ditto, b#ditto.— 
The Sarit-Singritht).—The Gnapitha- Viiléé.— The Bha- 
‘sha-Vrittee, by Poorooshottiimii.—A comment on ditto, 
by Srishtee-Dhiirii.—The Dhatoo-Giini-Nirniiyit,” by 
Gopéé-Chiindrii.—The Dhatoo-Priidéépii, by Moitréy ii- 
Ritkshiti-—-The Dhatoo-Priikashi, by Biliirami-Piin- 
chaniint.—The Pritbodhi-Pritkashii, by ditto—A com- 
ment on ditto, by ditto.— The Prourhii-Mitnortima, by 
Bhitttojéé-Déekshitit.— The Vrittee-Siingrtihit, by Nago‘ 
jee-Bhittt.— The Liighoo-Shitbdi-Riitna, by ditto— The 
Shiibdi-Riitni- -Tééka, by Baliimit-Bhittt.— The Ginti- 
Siimoohi.—The Puiribhasha, by Séérii-Déviti—The Ka- 
shiikritsni, by Kashiikritsnt.—The Pisttleé, by Pisitléé. 
—The Shaktitayint, by Shakiitayiiot.—The Koosjin- 
maashii, by Joinéodrii.—The Riivee-Rihiisyu, by Htla- 
yoodhi. 


The Kilapi, by Stirvvitstirmacharyi.--Ap eslargement 
of ditte, xy Doorgii-Singiti.—Anether,. by. Poondiisgé. 
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kachi.—The Kilapt-Chirkiréeti-Rihiteyt,—The Kit- 
lapti- Dhatoo-Sadiinit-Shitbdarniivit.— The K dlapit-Pitrt 
shishtii-Tééka, by Rami-Chiindrit-Chikrtvirtéae— A 
ditto, by Gopé3-Nat’ht®—The Katintrii-Piinjika, by Tri- 
Seo Katiintri-Vrittee, by Virt-Rop- 
chee. 


The Sariiswiitt, by Unoohddtee-Switrddpachary tt. 
A comment on ditto.~Another, called Poonjitrajit, by 
Poonjiirajit. 


Siingshiptii-Sarti, by Kriimid@@shwiirt.—A comment 
on ditto, by Goycé-Chiindrii— Another by Hiiree-Rami. 
—~Siingshiptit-Sarii-Siimptit. 


The Mbogdhitbodhi,,: by Vopii-Dé: i.—A comment on 
ditto, called Shtibdti-Détpika, by Govindt-Rami.— 
Others by Bhiiriiti-Mullikti, by Shree-Viilltibhit, by Dé- 
véé-Dasii, by Mitdhoo-Soodhiinti, by Vidya-Nivasii, by 
Ramit-Tirkkit-Vagééshii, and by Ramaniindit-Kashéé- 
swiirii— The Moogdhiibodhit-Piirishishtii, by ditto —The 
Kiivec-Kiilpit-Droomii, by Vopit-Dévti.—A comment on 
ditlo by, ditto, and another by Rami-Nyayalinkarti.— 
The Dhatoo-Tééka, by Vopti-Dévii—A work under 
the same name by Doorga-Dasti. 


The Ntivyti-Vyakiiriint, by Midiini-Pénchaniint.— 
The Bhddripriivogi, by Kévilii-Rami-Pincbantini.' 


© An edition of this work, contaming 311 pages, 12mo. has been printed 
at the Serampore press. 

4 From xévtli, only, and Rami; which means (expresmve of a strong 
religivua attachment) “ Only Rami,” or “¢ None but Rami.” Piinchanith a 
is inevely a tite. ‘This ‘person's name wilf be found in page 314, ‘as the 
wether ef'an watronemical work, 
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The Rédpit-Mala.—The Bhavii-Singht-Piikriye.—The 
Soopitdmii, by Plidmii-Nabhii.—A comment on ditto, by 
Vishaoo,Mishrii.—The Dhroutaébodhi, by Bhiiritu-Mit- 
likt.—The Saravtiléé, by Krishnd-V iindopadhyay i.--The 
Karike-Biléé, by Krishnii-Mishrii.— The Soobodhinéé, by 
ditto.—The Shéégri-Bodhi, by Biiltiramt-Pinchaniinil. 
,~The Mithéébhiittee, by Mitheé-Bhtittii-The Hoimii- 
Vyakiiriinti—The Riitnii-Mala.—-The Shitbdi-Ttttwi. 
—The Gnanamritit.—The Prakritii-Ktilpiitiireo, by Ra- 
mit-Tirkii- Vagééshiii—The Shiibdii-Bodii-Priikashii, by 
Giingéshopa-dhyayii.—The Doorghiitii-Tiptinéé, by dit- 
ta.—The Karitki-Chitkrii—The Viisoo-Dhatoo-Karika. 
—The Shoivii-Vyakitriinti—The Ltharii- Vadii— The 
Nirooktt.—The Shiksha. 


In the Prakriti Language. The PrakritiSvitnkésh- 
wirll, by Liinkéshwiiri. 


SECT. LILL—Of the Singshrité Dictionarics, 
(Koshi). 


These works also do the highest credit to the Hindoo 
learned men, and prove how highly the Siingskritii was 
cultivated in former period. They are written in verse, 
with the meanings interspersed by the supply of other 
words. This intermixture of the text, with explanations, 
renders a pretty correct knowledge of the Stingskrité 
necessary, in order to distinguish the original words from 
those given to ascertain the nreaning. 


Uniiril-Singhti has divided his dictionary into eighteen 
obapters, and arranged ali his words under the following 
heads: heaven, patali, earth, towns, mountaias, - forests, 
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atid medical plants, animals, man, brambiins, kehtttriyus, 
voishytis, shdddriis, epithets of persons, qualities, of 
things, miscellaneous, homonymous, words engirig in 
different letters, indeclinables, and :emarks on the gen~ 
ders. This arrangement is attended with this advantage, 
that such a dictionary becomes useful asa ecientific worky 
as well as a vocabulary. 


The work of Umit: t-Singit’ is almost universally con- 
sulted in Bengal, and the adjoining provinces; but the 
other dictionaries are seldom referred to except in partt- 
cular cases, even where they are possessed. A great 
nutber of comments have been written on this work; 
among which are the Pudii-Chitudrika, the Vyahhya-foo- 
drii, the Vyahhya-Priidcépii, the Moowdhiibodhinéé, the 
Sarii-Soondiril, the Piidart’hti-Koumoodéé, the Trikan- 
dii-Tivéki, and four others by Né@li-Kunt’hi, Ramii- 
Tiirkhd-Vagetshi, Bhiirtitti-Milika, and Ruy ti-Mao- 
kootti. The comments explain the words of the original 
text, give the grammatical rules for the words, and 
authorities from other works for the meanings which 


they affix. 


SECT. LIV. Dictionaries still extant. 


The Médinéé, by Médinéé.—The Riitnii-Mala, by 
Hilayodht.—- The -Hoimt, by Hémti-Chiindrit. — The 
Trikandii-Shéshi, by Poorooshottiimiii—The Vishwil- 


* Umiatt Singht is supposed to have hve? in the reign of Vilrtimatityy, 
wbuyt eight hundied and twenty-four years age, He compiled jis dictionary 
from several others, Asery escelleut editiou of the Umind-Roxia, with 
au Kngtih laterpretraueh and Annotations, hus been publ:siid by H. T, 
Colébrovite, Eeq., and printed af the press of the Serampnre Society of Mis~ 
sionarien. 2A waitten:copyol the Umijri-Kosht ells foi three roppees : it 
coutains about oug huedred beaves, 
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Prikashi, by Muhéshwirt.—The Umtrii-Koshi, by 
Umiris Singhiti.—The Haraviiléé, by Poorooshoititmii. 
The Omiirtt-Mala, by Ujityiti—The Umiri-tiitwa, by 
Vachispiitee. —The Viirniidéshtinil, by Ootptilingé. —— 
The Unadee Koshi, by Roodrii.—The Bhagooree.—The 
bbiteti.— The Uroonii-Dittit, by Bopaliti. — The 
ddii-Chiindrit, by Shoobhankiti.—The Dwiroépii-Kos- 
hii, by Vyaree.—The Shithdti-Mala, by Jiita-Dhitri.— 
Tho Shibdi-Ritna-Viilee, by Ekakshtiréé-Koshii. — 
The Bhooree-Prityogt.—'The Drivyabhidhant.— The 
Shitbdii-Chiindrika.—The Miintrabhidhantii—The Shub- 
darniivii, by Soobhuotee.— The Shtibdit-Mithodiidhee, by 
Dindeéé.—The Yadtivil— The Dhiiniinee. 


SECT. LV. Of Translations from the Sitngskritié, and 
Works written in the dialect of Inda. 


Translations from the Siingskriti are not nume- 
roug, compared with the vast multitude of works to be 
found in this language ; and this is easily accounted for ; 
the bramhinical system denies learning to all but bram- 
hiins, and this order of men entertains the most perfect 
contempt for every thing written in the vernacular 
tengues. Still, however, it has been found necessary to 
meet the public taste, and to give imitations of some of 
the most popular works in the dialects derived from this, 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE Gops. Some persons have sup~ 
posed, that the popular language of India is the Hindeost- 
hanéé, but so far from this being the case, the Hindoost’- 
hance is no where the language of a single village of 
Hindeos throughout the whole of Hindoost’hant, but 
every Hindoo dialect is derived from the Stingskriti. We 
wight go still farther, end cay, that nota single’ Hindeo, 
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amidet all the millions in India, ever speaks the Hindoost’- 

hanéé as hia mother tongue : it is only used amongst those 
Hindoos who have been er are connected with Misil- 
mans or Europeans. The author has obtained a list of 
popular works in some of the dialects of India drawn 
from the Stingskritii, or written at once in those dialects, 
and here he begs leave to close this chapter, on the Lité- 
rature of the Hindoos, and with it the present volume: 


In Bengalee.—The Chitndéc, by Kiivee-Kiinkini, a 
bramhiin, a work relating to the wars of Doorga with 
the giants. These verses are recited for eight days to- 
gether at some of the Hindoo festivals.—The new Chitn- 
dee, and the Ramayiint, by Ramaniindt-Téért’hit- 
Swaméé. 

A poetical version of the Ramayiini, by Krittee-Vastt. 
Recitations of this work at the houses of the Hindoos 
sometimes continue for several days, when two or three 
hundred persons assemble each day. 

The Mithabharitti, by Kashé-Dasti, a sboodrit; is in 
the houses of great numbers, who read it a( theit leisure, 

The Misiisa-Mingiilii, by Kshémaniindi, a shoddrd, 
a work respecting the goddess Miintisa, at whose festival 
the contents are sung 

The Vishalaksheé, by Mookeondi, a bramhiin, ia,a@ 
work in verse on the wars of the goddess of this name, 
a form of Doorga, which is sung at festivals, at the holy 
places, and by individuals. 

The Shivi-Ganii, by Raméshwirii, a poetical work 

on the adventures of Shivii as a mendicant, sung ut 
feativals, &c. 
_ The Sityi-Narayiail, a story by Shiinkitracheryti a 
bramhiin, relative te 2 god known among the Hindoos by 
the name of Sitya-Naraytind, and amongst the -Mtisul- 
mans by the name of Sityti-pééri. 
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The DhiirwinGanil, by Vinityi-Likshuiiatl and Ga- 
nii-Ramil. This is a story in verse respecting Laoo-Séai, 
a person who, through the powerof Viimii (Death) is 
said to*have caused the sua to arise in the west. The 
altinyasts sing these verses ot the festivals of Dhitrmii 
(¥timis), as de also lepers and others, whe make vows to 
ti god. 

The Krishnii-Mingitli, by Madtivii, a poem on the 
revels of Krishnii and the milk-maids, sung at the festivals 
of Krishnii, and containiag many licentious descriptions. 

The Govindti-Miingitlii, by Htiree-Dasi, a voiragee, 
a story in verse respecting Hiiree, or Krishnit. 

The Kalika-Mingitt, by Krishnii-Rami, a shéddrii, 
and Kivee-Vallibhit, a bramhiin: a story respecting 
the goddess Kaléé, to which is attached an indecent 
though exceedingly popular story respecting Soondiiri, 
a person who obtained in marriage, in an extraordinary 
manner, the daughter of Véerii-Singhii, the raja of Biird- 
wan. This song is sung on the last of the eight days 
(rather nights) occupied in the recitations of the Kalika- 
Mingiilii- 

The Unniida-Miingili, by Bhariitii-Chindrit-Rayd, a 
work respecting the goddess Unnit-Pddrna. 

The Piinchaniini-Geetii, by Uyodhya-Ramii,; a ehos- 
dri, a work in praise of Piinchantinii, Ditkshinii-Raydé, 
Shiiaht’héé, Mukalit, &c. 

The Gitoga-Bhiktee-Tiiriinginéé, by Doorga-Priisadt : 
& poem relative to Giinga. 

The Dévéé-Mahatmyit-Chiindrika, by Ubhitya-Chira- 
ni: astory relative to Doorga in the form of Mithe- 
Maya.—Kaléé-Keérttiinii, by Rami-Pritsadii, a shdadrii: 
@ siasilar work.—Bhiivancé, by Doorgii-Rami, 4 simitar 


story. 
tebe Krishat-Keértiiat, by Goyindt-Dasil and Vidys- 
Piitee. 
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The Choitiinyd-Mingili, by Lochiail, a voishnitvit: 
the hietary af the god Choitiinyi in verse.—Pashiindii- 
Ditlini, by Radha-Madhiivil, a voishnivii:.a work in 
favour of the voishnilviis.—Choittiayt-Chiritamritil, by 
Krishnti-Dasii, a voishniivii, a work in defence af Choi- 
tlinyd, partly in Siingskrita and partly in Bengalee.-- Yoi- 
shniviir-Viindiina, by Doiviikcé-Nindind, a voishnitet. 
—Choitiinyt-Bhagiis titi, by Vrinda-Viini-Dasil, a voish- 
niiviii—- Minii-Shikshya, by Niirottiimi, a voishniivi— 
Risiimiyii-Kijlika, by Siinatiinii, a voishniivi: on faith 
in Krishnii.—Prémii-Bhiktee-Chitndrika, ‘by T’hakoori- 
Goswamée. 

These popular stories arc in verse, of different metres. 
Single verses are frequently quoted in conversation, and 
the stories they contain are almost universally known 
among the Hindoos. 


In the Language of Mithila, or Tirhoot.—The Htiree- 
Vilagshit, by Bhomiinii-Kiivee.—The Rookminéé-H tirit- 
nii, by Vidya-Piitee.—The Oosha-Hitiriinit, by ditto.—The 
Mitheshit-Vanéé, by ditto.—The Vishnovu-Pidi, by ditto. 
— The Krishnii-Chiritrii, by ditto. 


In the Télingé Language.--The Ramayiint, by Bhiivii- 
Bhostee.—The Bhagayitii, by Diindeé.—The Bhariiti, 
by Alasanee-Pyadiinii— The Raghtivi-Pandiivétyt, by 
Shitnkiirii—The Bhiivaneé-Piriniyi, by Bhiivi-Bhoo- 
tee. — The Miinoo-Chiritrii, by Alasanee-Pyadiing. — 
The Radha-Madhivi-Sumvadii. — The Kiratarjoonée- 
yt, by Alasanee-Pyadiinii.— The Rookminéé-Piriat- 
yi. — The Soobhitdra-Piriniiyti.— The Nilodiyt.— 
The Hirish-Chindra-Natikii. — The Parijatii. — The 
Mithsé-Raviinii-Chiritrti, by Liiskiisiiméé.—The Sha- 
rungt-Dhtici-Chiritra, by Nagiima.— The -Rookman- 
gittdt-Chiritti.—The Hiinoomiintt-Vijiyi, by ditto. 
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Inthe Hindee—The Ramayltint, by Teoltisé-Dasii. 
~The Ramit-Chitedrika, by Ktivee-Priya—-The Vigne- 
nii-Gééta, and the Ruski-Priya, by Késhitvi-Dast.— 
The Rifsiraji, by Mitee-Rami.—The Bhagiivittt, by 
Bbbo-Riitee. — The Shodri-Sagitirt, by Shddrit-Dasit.— 
The Phadililee-Prikashii, by Shookii-Dévii—The Ki- 
ve@K oolu-Kiint’babhitriint, by Chintamitnee.—The Bi- 
1W-Bhiidrt-Chétinté, by Buli-Bhiidra. — The Nokhit- 
Shikha, and the Ushtii-Yamit, by Dévti-Rajii—The Sup- 
ta-Shiitéé, by -Vibaree-Dasii.—The Singhastinii-Vitri- 
shéé.—The Vétalii-Ptichishéé. 


In the Vritjii-Bhasha.—Respecting this dialect, a 
gentleman of Lucknow thus wrote to the aythor on the 
13th of August, 1817: ‘ There are in the Britji-Bhasha 
two Géétas, one or two Ramayiinits, the Bhagiivitti, 
and several books containing stories (Itihast), all of 
which are commonly read by the native soldiers, and I 
believe by the inhabitatits of this part of the couhtry 
generally.” 


Inthe Marhatta.—The Rookminéé-Swity tmbtiril.--Thé 
Pandivii-Priitapt.— The Hitree-Vijtiyt.—The Shivii- 
Lé@leamritii.—The Soodemit-Chiritri.—The Poorvieé, 
by Damojéé-Pint’ha. — The Shraviini-Poorviinéé, by 
ditto.—The Pandoo-Rangii-Mahatmytii—The Uhee-Ra- 
viinti-~-The Gééta, by Ramii-Dasti.—The Maniisti-Léé- 
Ja, by Ram&-Dast. 


In the dialect of Bhojii-poort.—The Ramt-Jtnmit, by 
Toolis®é-Dasi. 


In the Ootkiilit, or a dialect used in Orissa.—The Bha- 
givtttt, by Jiigiinnat’hi-Dasiii—The Manabbarfitn, by 
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Sar ttla-Dasitey-The Ramayint.—The Itibasit, by Vieh- 
noo-Dasit.—The (étt-Govindii, by Dhiirinee-Dbitci, 
—The Gééta, the Kartikii-Mahatmyi, and the Riisi- 
Killola, by Krishni-Dast.— The Kanchiind-Liita—The 
Ooddhiivit-Choutrisha. — The Goondicha-Vijiiyi the 
Hiiagstt Dootit, the Likshméé-Vilasht; the Dhiriinee- 
Dhbiri. 


Inthe Asam.--The Mahabhardti, by Uniintit-Kindillee. 
—The Géta, by ditto—A part of the Shréé-Bhagiviiti, 
by ditto.— Phe Shréé-Bhagiis iti, by Shiinkiiri.—A po- 
pular poetical abridgment of ditto, by ditto.—The Birt- 
Géétit, by ditto.— The Pritsiingi, by ditto.—The Lééla- 
Mala, by ditto.—Tbhe Kanil-Khoa, by ditto.—The Gho- 
sha, by Madhiivii.—The Kalika-pooranit, by ditto. —The 
Chiindéé.—The Rajii-Néétee, — The Booniijee.—The 
Hiirish-Chiindropakhyanti.—The Ramayiini.—The Ra- 
mii-Kéeértiini. 


In the dialect of Joypore.—The V iisiintii-Raji,—The 
Rittnti-Mala, by Shivi-Rajii.—The Shivi-Chouptyéé, by 
Shivi-Dasi.-The Dudookéé-Vanéé, by Dadoo.—The 
Miidhoo-Malateé.—The Charitiuit-Riiett.—The Shivit-Sa- 
giirti, by’ Shivai-Rayti—The Shodrii-Dasii-Kiivitwii, by 
Shodrii-Dast. — The Geet, by Ajomayiira. — Another 
Géeti, by Phityoli-Vélo.—The Hitti-Pridcepu. 


In the dialect of Bhitgélkind —The Sooyabhiyt-Ti- 
ree—-The Dadra.—-The Koondiiriya, by Giree-Dhirii. 


In the dialect of Bindélkind —The Bhrimirit-Geeti, 
by Krishnii-Dasti.—Tl-e Rast-Léla, by Shoori-Dasti.— 
The Bhagiiviiti, by Priyti-Dasii.—The Snéhii-Leela, by 
Kanfn-Duet, 
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in the Népeul disiect.—The Krislvati-Chitsitsti, by Ra 
wi-Chindrt.—The Chantkyii. 


In the Hitriana.—-The Rookminéé-Mingiili, and the 
Soodamt-Chtritrt. 


“In the Witch ( Outch ).—The Sabévanii-Mirja, by Chita- 
drii-Vanitl.—The Oomtrii-Mariivee, by ditto.—Tha Shi- 
shee-Prilshnt, by ditto. 


In the dialect of Kinojti.—The Prit’hoo-Rajti-Rayiiso, 
by Chindrti.—The Dhdo-Lécla.—The Jtyii-Chindrti- 
Pritkasht, by Chiiadrii-Bhatth—The Kivee. Pritkashi. 
—The Vaséé-Bhddehint.—The Doorga Bhacha.—The 
Gz£éta—The Dhtianayee.—The Vintiyi-Putrike, by Too- 
lits®é-Dastt.—The Ramii-Shitlaka, by ditto. 


In the Bikaneer dialect.—The Goutttmi-Bayiiso, by 
Stimityt-Gtindrit.— The Shréé-Palii-Raytiso.--The Shalii- 
Bbiidri-Rayiise, by Jinti-Htrt-Kishwtirii. — The Shé- 
goonjtt Rayiiso, by Sumiyd-Gindhrit.— The Dauii- 
Shétit~Choudhariya, by Kshima-Kilyanii.—The Eoon- 
tee-Shooddhi-Malt, by Jint-Hitri-Kishwirt. — The 
Doodhya-Raytiso, by Oodtiyi-Bhanoo.—The Bhitriilee- 
Poorani, by. Rayt-Bhanoo. 


dn the Harotee dialect.—The Daolamariiase.~—The So. 
rét-Vijo.—The Soortijtinti Korte. —The Phijtiimtls.— 
The Nit’ha-Marea.—The Birii-Doomt.—The Bhagii- 
Jee.—The Chiindéra.—The Méénee,—The Pariistinti.— 
The Amirt-Koceko.—The Saonkilodri.—The Téjo-Dhi- 
ri.—The Chartiat. 


In the Sindhoo ( Sinde ).~The Bbiigtiviidgtéta, by Bhagit- 
viitt-Dasti.-The Dralalija-Ptinjtire, by Sahévti-Hamt-T”ba- 
koorit.-The Ovtré-Lalija-Pitnjira, by Kirmii-Bhogs. 
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From:a perusal of the preceding pages it will appoar 
evident, that the Hindoo philosophers were unques- 
tionably men of deep erudition, and, having spent many 
years in the act of rigid austerity, were honoured as 
persons of so great a sanctity of character, that they at- 
tracted. universal homage and applause: some of them 
had more than a thousand disciples or scholars. Shtinkti- 
racharyti, for instance, after his arrival at Benares, placing 
himself under the care of Govindacharyi, who taught 
the doctrines of the Védanttt philosophy, became the 
most celebrated philosopher of his day: here he teok 
the staff of the diindéé, and embraced the life of this 
clase of ascetics, which had then almost sunk inte total 
disrepute. Shitnkiiri, however, was determined to raise 
hia sect, and, having collected a prodigious number of 
distiples, he resolved to make the tour of India, to dis- 
pute with the learned, and to gain proselytes.—In this 
pilgrimage he was every where so successful, that he was 
styled the conqueror of the world. As his terms of dis- 
pute were, that if he were unable to obtain the victory 
he would embrace a secular life, while, if he defeated his 
antagonist, this antagonist should become a dtindéé, mul- 
titudes were constrained to enter into this order of as- 
cetics.—The effects of this journey and of these labours 
are visible to this day: it is said, that not less than 4,000 
diiaddés now reside at Benares. Foar small elevations 
ave still shewn in Dravira, upon which it is said this sage 
used to sit and deliver discourses to hie disciples; and in 
Deavira there is still an annual assembly of diind&&s, to 
the number, it is said, of 10,000. 


Thus, in former times, the learned Hindoos were si- 
mom, invariably aacetics or mendicante, following in this 


aeapect the principle adopted by almost every philoso- 
212, 
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phical sect, that to renounce the world was an essential. 
characteristic of a true phitosopher. 


In the list of-works inserted in this volume at the head 
of the different divisions of the Hindoo writings, the 
reader will find the names of almost all the learned Hin- 
doos who have ever flourished in India. The author, 
however, thinks it proper to add in this, place the names 
of some modern writers, as an introduction to what he 
aow attempts, viz. an account of the present state of 
dearning amongst this people. 


In the court of Vikriimadityii were a number of learned 
men, whose names, as well as the names of their writings, 
will be found in the Introductory Remarks. After this 
‘period arose Oodiyiinacharyii, author of a comment on 
the Nyayii philosophy ;— Mindinii-Mishrii, a Méémang- 
sa writer, and the celebrated antagonist of Shiinkiira- 
charyii, as well as the suppressor of the sect of diindéés ; 
—Vachiisptitee-Mishrii, who wrote an explanation of 
six dirshiintis ;—Madhivacharvii, who lived at the court 
‘of Bookmiinii, and wrote the Udhikiiriini-Mala, a work 
on the -Méémangsa philosophy stil popular. — Sirvyit- 
Virmmacharyit ;'—Gingéshii, author of a work on the 
godtriie of Goutiimii. — Shooli-Panee, a writer on the 
ciyil and canon law ;—Bhivit-Dévii-Bhiittt, and Jéé- 
mootii-Vahtini, both smritee writers ;—Uniirii-Singhit, 
author of a dictionary ;—Pooerooskottiimt, author of a 
grammar and a dictionary ;—Dbaviikii, a poet who lived 
at the court of Shréc-Hirshi ;~-Milyoori-Bhitttt, a cele- 
brated poet and philosopher ;—Krishni-Anindti, a tiin- 
trii writer ;—Shiromiinee, who wrote a comment on Giin- 
géshil ; — Mut’hoora-Nat’hi, a bramhiia of Ntidééya, 
patronized by the raja of that place, muthor of a ¢om- 
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ment on the Chintamiinee of Gingéshwirii ;—J igandée. 
shit: of Niidééya, the author of a comment on the work of 
Shiromiinee ;— Giidadhtrii, of the same place, author of 
a comment on Shiromiinee ;—Jityu-Dévi, autor of a 
small treatise explaining the difficult passages in several 
works of the modern Noiyayiktis ;—Tit’hoo-Rami-Tite- 
kt-Piinchaniinii, and Krshnii-Kanti-Vidyaliinkart, the 
great-grandsons of Giidadhiirit ;--Shtirtinti-Tiirkalinkary, 
and Shiinkiirii-Tirkivagééchi.—The following learned 
Hindoos are still living in Bengal : Shiyii-Nat’hi- Vidya- 
Vachiispiitee, of Nidééya; and Righoo-Minee- Vidya- 
Bhooshitiniz, and Unintii-Ramii-Vidya- Vagééshi, of Cal- 
cutta, 


Among the works published in India within the last 
hundred years are, the Vyitiviist’ha-Siingriihii, by Gopa- 
li-Piinchaniinii, of Nitdcéya, on the civil law.—A similar 
work, and alsoa grammar, by Krishnii-Jééviinti-V ta- 
dyopadhyay i, of Krishnii-Niigiirti—A grammar by Bhi- 
riitti-Milhkt, of Pindira. —The Vivadarniivii-Sétoo, a 
work on law, by Vanéshwitrii-Vidyaliinkarié and others. 
—Vivadtibhiingarnitvi, a law work, by Jiigtinnat’hi- 
Tarki-Piinchaniini. >} 


The name given to Hindoo colleges or schools is 
Chiittooshpat’héé,* which signifies the place where the 
four shastriis are studied. This word is changed, in its 
popular use, to Choupareé. 


These places are generally wyilt of clay. Sometimes 
three rooms are erected, and in others eight or ten, in 


s From chiitooru, four shastriis, and pat’hii, the place of reading: by 
the four shaatris, is to Be understood, the grammars, the law works, the 
poorantis, and the dtinkunts. 
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two side tows, with a reading room, open on all sides, at 
the farther end: this is also of clay. These college 
sleeping rooms, and the college hall, would greatly sur- 
prise an English academician ; but the Hindoos have yet 
to fearn, that splendid edifices and large endowments are 
esential to learning. 


These miserable huts are frequently erected at the ex- 
petice of the teacher, who not only solicits alms to raise 
the building, byt also to feed his pupils. The buildings 
which contain seven or eight rooms cost seven or eight 
pounds sterling: the ground is commonly a gift, but in 
some cases rent is paid. In particular instances both the 
ground and the expences of the buildings are a voluntary 
git; and there are not wanting cases of lands being be- 
stewed on schools, and of persons appropriating a month- 
ly sum to their support. “At Nitdééya the Jast case is 
cothimon. 


After a school-room and lodging rooms heve been thus 
baiit, te secure the success of the school, the teacher iu- 
vites a few bramhiins and respectable inhabitants toa 
short entertainment, at the close of which the brambiins 
are dismissed with some trifling presents. 


Tf the teacher finds a difficulty in obtaining scholars, 
he begins the college with a few junior relatives ; but 
should he have obtained some reputation for learning in 
the common disputes at the funeral feasts, weddings, de- 
divation of sacred things, &ec., he soon collects a number 


Of ptiréons,” viz. pupils or readers. 


The school opens every morning early, by the teacher 
and pupilé assembling in the college all, or hut, when 
® From plit'ht, to read. 
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the diferent classes come up iaturns. At the clase of 
these labours, about three hours are devoted to bathing, 
worship, eating, and sleep; and at three they resume 
their studies, which continue till twilight. Nearly twa 
hours are then devoted to evening worship, to eating, 
smoaking, and relaxation; and the studies are afterwards 
resumed, and continued till ten or eleven at night. 


There are three kinda of colleges in Bengal: ore in 
which the grammar, the poetical works, and the disserta- 
tions on the beauties and blemishes of poetry, are read; 
and in a few of these schools, samething of the poorantis 
and amritees is taught. In the seeond order of colleges, 
the law works are read, and in some cases the poorantis; 
and in the third order, works on the nyayii durshinii. 
In all these culleges, select worka are read, and their 
meaning explained; but instruction is not conveyed in the 
form of lectures. 


In the colleges for grammar learning, &c. the pupils 
repeat assigned lessons from the grammar used in each 
college, and the teacher communicates the meaning uf 
the lessons, after they have been committed to memory. 
The evenings are occupied in repeating these lessons. 


In those seminaries where the law books and nyayii 
shastrtia are studied, the pupils are divided into classes 
according to their progress ; and the pupils of each class, 
having one or more books before them, sit in the presence 
of the teacher, when the best reader of the clase reads 
aloud, and the teacher gives the meaning as often as 
asked: thus they proceed from day to day till the work is 
completed. Thoee who are anxious for a thorough know- 
ledge of the works they study, read over and-obtain the 
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meaning of the comments before they leavé college; and 
some, content with a more superficial acquaintance with 
the subjects contained in these works, merely read the 
comments, and then return home. At night the pupila 
at these schools examine the lessons already studied, in 
order that what they have read may be impressed more 
distinctly on the memory: these studies are frequently 
pursued, especially by the noiyayikii students, till two or 
three o’clock in the morning. 


The grammar studies are pursued during two, three, 
or six years ; and where Paninee is etudied, not less than 
ten or twelve years are devoted to this work. This ap- 
pears to us an immense waste of time on mere grammar ; 
but as soon as a student has obtained such a knowledge 
of grammar as to be able go read and understand a poem, 
or a law book, or a work on philosophy, he may com- 
mence'this course of reading also, and carry on at the 
same time the remainder of his grammar studies// Those 
who study the law books or the nyay iis, continué reading 
either at one college or another during six, eight, or 
even ten years. » When a person has obtained all the 
knowledge possessed by one teacher, makjng some‘ho- 


nourable excuse to his guide, he places himself at the 
feet of another. 


In other parts of India, colleges are not common: in- 
dividuals at their houses teach the grammar; and others, 
chiefly diindéés, teach the védii and other shastriia to dis- 
ciples at the mijtt’hiis' where they happen to’ reside. 
The védis are studied most iw the south-west, in Foiltin- 


gi, and the Dravirii country. :In Bengal there ‘are like- 


t Mr, Colébrooke calls these places convents of ascetacs. 
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wise individuals who teach different parts of learning at 
their leigure hours; or who have two or three pupils, 
who support themselves. 


No Hindoo teacher receives wages from his pupils : 
it is considered an act of very great merit to bestow learn- 
ing ; and he therefore endeavours to collect a subsist@nce 
at festivals, and by annual or more frequent tours among 
the rich, who readily support an imdividual thus de- 
voting his time to the instruction of others. The teacher 
is also mvited to all public ceremonies, and presents are 
sent to him whenever a feast takes pice in the village. 
For his opinion in points of disputed property, and when 
an atonement ts to be made for some offence, the tutor of 
a college is gencralfy consulted, and receives fees. If he 
can from these funds give leagning to a number, and add 
the gift of food al.o to a few, his merits are supposed to 
be of the very first order, procuring for him honour in 
thi woild, and the highest benefits in a future state. 
Hence, though he derives no gain in a direct way from 
his pupils, he is not left to want; he obtams a subsistence, 
but thi, in mo-t cases 1s rather a soanty one. Should 
euch a teagher become a favourite with a rich individual, 
or should one of his pupils be the son of a rich man, he 
then fares better. 


The pupils, 1? grown up, are generally maintained by 
their parents, and reside either at the college or at the 
house of some neighbour. The Hindoos do not permit boys 
of ten or twelve yoars ofage to leave home for the college, 
but seek instruction for them atsome place in their own 
vicinity. In some cases a pich man living near the 
college supports a youth from a distance. In others, 
anumber of diseiples, perceiving that the gon @ theit 
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spiritual guide, who is expected to succeed his father in 
that office, is likely to grow up in ignorance, support the 
son during his studies by regular subscriptions. 


Mit’his, or convents of ascetics, at Benares, where the 
védit is taught (1817). 


Teachers, No. of Students. 


Vishwit-Nat’hi-Bhiit-Gooroo-jce, of Doorga-Ghatii, 25 
Vali.Deékshitti-vok, of ditto, - - - - - - @ 
Naraytint-Déakshiti, of ditto, - - - - - - 25 
Vapoo-Bhiit-Poutanikii, of ditto, - - - - - 10 
Vahim-Bhit, of ditto, - - - - - += « - 10 
Ringti-Bhit-Ambékitril, of ditto, - © - - - 15 
Késhtivti-Bhiit,a Marhatta, of ditto, - - - - 12 


Valti-Krishnii-Bhiit-Yoshée, of ditto, - - - - £0 
Valiim-Bhiit-Moviindé, of ditto, - - - - - 5 
Ginésht-Bhit-Datarii, of ditto, - - - - - 20 


Naraylint-Dévt, of ditto, - - - - - - - @ 
Bhoirtim-Bhtt, a Toilitingti, of ditto, - - - - 15 
Jétévtt-Ramt-Bhtt-Goil ti-Villé, of ditto, - - 15 
Valt-Déékshitt-Gotrti-Vilé, of ditte, - - =< 20 
Chintamiinee-Déékshitit, of ditto, - - - ~ - 25 
Ramit-Déékshitt-Phiitké, of ditto, - - - - - 12 
Valtim-Bhiit-Vijhé, of Doorga-Ghatii, - - - 25 
Shivti-Lingaviidhanee, of ditto, - - - « - 17 
Bhayya-Déékebiti, of ditto, - - - - - - 10 
Nérti-Singht-Déckshiti, of Nariidti-Ghatii, - - 20 
Vishw&-Nat’hti-Bhiit-Joyishéé, of ditto, - - - 2 
Jgtinnat'ht-Uvtidhanee, of ditto, - - - - - 12 
Bbiktim-Bhut, of ditto, - - - + - - »~ 12 
Vatntu-Uvtidhanee, of Hitnoomtttti-Ghait, -, 25 
Nirt-Sah-Uviidhanee, of ditto, - + - - - 9 
Vinayttktt-Bhit-Koonté, of Doprga-Giatt, - - 10 
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Teachers. No. of Students. 

Chéspolékiirii- Yojtinéshwiirt, of ditto, - - - 10 
Shréé-Dhiiri-Bhtit-Dhoopitktir, of ditto, - - - 20 
Prant-Nat’hti-Bhiit-Shéviiré, of ditt, - -°- 15 
Shivt-Rami-Bhit-Kattiré, of ditto, - - - - 15 
Damodiiri-Bhiit-Siipré, of ditto, - - - - - 2 
Kashéé-Nat’hi- Bhiit-Gooliivékir, of ditto, - - 1 
Shivi-Ramii-Déckshitii, of Diishashwt-Médht-Gha- 

tt, - - - 2 6 2 ee ee ee ee 
Govindii-Bhiit-Késhiivarti, of ditto, - - - - 12 
Narayitinti-Déékshiti-Mirtikiinhiir, of ditto, - - 15 
Gitnésht-Bhiitt-Gabhé, of ditto, - - - - -°30 


Baboo-Bhit-Nirmiilé, of ditto, - - - = = 3 
Hirt-Dévii, of ditto, - - - - - - - - - BD 
Ramii-Chiindri-Dévit, of ditto, - - - - - - 2 
Nana-Bhaskirii, of ditto, + - - - - - - 50 
Valtim-Bhiit-Dévii, of ditto, - - - - + - 25 
Tirmil-Bhiit, of ditto, - - - - - - + + 15 
Hittee-Dévii-Bhiit, of ditto, - - - - - + + 15 
Krishnii Bhit-Dévii, of ditto, — - ee 2 - 15 
Jigtinnat’ hii Deékshitii-Ayachitti, of ditte, - - 95 
Sitkha-Ramt-Bhiit-Kortiré, of ditto, - - + - to 


Bhiktim-Bhitt-Vishwit-Rodpt, of ditto, - - - - 20 
Vishwi-Nat’hi-Bhit-Vishwi-Rodpt, of ditto, - 12 


Where ail the Shash its are professcd to be taught. 


Uhobulu-Shastréé, of Dushashwii-Médhi-Ghati, 16 
N&€lt-K tint’ ht-Shastréd, of Mtingiili-Gouréé-Ghatt,25 
Sooba-Shastréé, of Doorga-Ghett, - - - - - 15 


Where the Panince grammar alone is taught. 


Krishnitt-Pgnt-Shésbi, of Séori-Tola, - - - - 15 
Krishot-Ramt-Ptntt-Shéshii, of Chou-Khiimba, 16 
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Teachers. No. of Students, 
Shivii-Ramii-Piintt-Dtshi-Pootrit, of Ghasee-Tola, 10 
Méghi-Nat hii-Dévii, of Dhoondhee-V inayiikii-Oolla,10 
Jinarddiini-Shastréé-Garti-Giir, of Govindt-Nay it- 

ki-Mihiilla, - - - - = + - + «© © = I15 


Bhat-Shastréé, of Ugnéedhréshwitrt-Ghatt, - 10 
Ghotii-Bhit-Vishwt-Rdapit, of Dishashwit-Médhii- 
Ghati,. 8 o> ee ie ep SB 


Hiiree-Shiinktirii-Shastré*, of Biingalee-Tola, - 15 
Sbééta-Ramit- Bhiit-Tékshé, of Doorga-Ghatii, - 10 
Valiim-Bhiit-Nigirtikiir, of Dhoondhee- Vinaytikti- 


Mihilla, - - - - - - - + - - - - 10 
Nana-Pat’hikii, of Miinee-Kiirnikit-Ghatt, - - 10 
Kashéé-Nat’hii-Shastréé, of Doorga Ghatti, - - 10 


Shéshii-Shastreé, of Vindhti-Madhavi-Ghatii, - 17 
Giinga-Ramii-Shastréc, of Ramit-Ghati - - - 20 
Bhééshmi-Pittee, of Shoorti-Tola, - - - - - I0 
Gopéé-Nat hii-Piinti-Toplé, of Natosha-Bazar, - 10 
Vit’ hi-Shastréé, of Joitiini-Vara, - - - - - 15 


Where the pocts and law books are read. 
Hiiree-Ramitt-Tara, of Briimhii-Ghatt, - - - 10 


Where the védanti and méémangsa works are read. 


Bijrit- Takt-Sooba-Shaetréé, of Ditshashwii-Méd- 
bi-Giatl, - - 55 + ewe cee 
Mé€nakshee-Shastréé, of Hiinoomiintii-Ghati, - 12 


Where the nyayi and law books are read. 


Siida-Shivii-Bhit-Gabhé, .of Diishasbwit-Médhi-. 
Ghati, « Ce ea et ome 40 
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‘Teachers. No. of Stadents. 
Where the grammer and law books are read. 


Tatajoy tsheé, of Nayiki-Mihila, - - - 15 
Where the nyayi works are read. 


Liikehmeé-Shastreé-Bhartidé, of Ugndéshwitrti- 


Ghatii, ors SE. SeiMile ee is oe Yar os ten AO 
Pranit-Nat’hi-Pinti-Topiilé, of N sie Bette 
hii-Pooré€é, - - - - - - ~- «= - JO 
Govindi- -Narayiind-Bhitttacharyii, of Biingalee- 
Tolap - - + - - - ewe ew = 15 
Méghti-Nat’ht-Dévii, of Dioswaes -Vinayittkii-Mii- 
hilla, ee 11) 


Where the grammar and astrononucal works are read. 

Vali-Kiishnit-Joytishéc, of Briimht-Ghatt, - 15 
Where the grammar and nyayi works are read. 

Bhoiritvt-Mishrit, of Siddhéshwiirét-Mithiilla, - 20 


Mintisa-Rami-Pat’hiki, of Diishashwt-Médith-Gha- 


tii, Go cea ses aes oe Get Ue eae) ae AG 
Iheré the law books alone are taught. 
Raja-Ramii-Bhit-Bhii, of Mtinee-Kiirnika-Ghatt, 15 
Where the astronomical works alone are :cad. 


Piriimit-Sookhi-Joyiishéé, of Dara-Nigiiri, ~- 
Vasoo-Dévii-Joytishé¢, of Rami-Ghatii, - - ~ 


a 8B 
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Mit’ hits at the village of Moongoxda, on, the banks of 
the Godavitrgé, in Toilingi:. 

Brtimhti-Dévi-Shastréé: here the védd and ali the 
shastrits are read. 

Likehméé-Naraytinii-Shastréé : the védt, the nyayii, and 
mééinangsa. 

Likshméé- Naray tinii-Shastréé : the védit, and grammar. 

Gintt-Ptttee-Shastréé ; the védit, nyayt, and védantit. 

Vénkiitit-Shastréé ; the védii, nyayii, grammar, and méeé- 
mangsa. 

Yogéé-Somti-Yagéé: the same works. 


" AT NUDEEYA,. 


Nyayit colleges.— Shivii-Nat’hi-Vidya-Vachiispiitec, 
has one hundred and twenty-five students.—Ramii-Loch- 
inti-Nyayti-Bhooshiintt, twenty students. —Kashéé-Nat’- 
hi-Ttirkt-Chddramiinéé, thirty ditto—Ubhiyantinda- 
Tirkaliinkari, twenty ditto—Rami-Shiriini-Nyayi- 
Vagééshi, fifteen ditto.—Bhola-Nat’hi-Shirominee, 
twelve ditto.—Radha-Nat’hi-Tiirkti-Pitnchaniint, ten 
ditto.Ramit Mohitni-Vidya- Vachiispiitee, twenty ditto. 
—Shréé- Ramit-Tarkd-Bhodshiinit, twenty ditto.—Kalée- 
Kantii Chddramiinee, five ditto.— Krishnii-Kantii- Vidya. 
Vagetshti, fifteen ditto.—Ttrkaliinkarii, fifteen ditto— 
Kaléé-Prictinni, fifteen ditto.— Magbiivil-Ttirkit-Sid- 
dhantit, twenty-five ditto.—Kimtila-kanti Titrki-Chao- 
ramiinee, twenty-five ditto. Keshwiiri-Tiirkt-Bhod- 
shfinil, twenty ditto.—Kantil- Vidyaltinkaril, forty ditto: 


Law colleges,—Ramt-Nat’bi-Ttrkt-Giddbaatti, farty 
students. —Giinga-Dhiirt-Shiromiinee, twenty-five ditto. 
—Dévée-Tiikelinkerit, twenty:five ditto——Mohiiail-Vi- 
dya-Vachiispiifee, twenty ditto.—Gangoleo-T trkaliinka- 
rif, ten ditto.—Krishnit-Kanti-Ttirkt-Bhoosbiini,, ten dit- 
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to.--Paant-Krishna-Tirki-Vagééshi, five ditto.—Poore- 
hitt, five ditto}.-Kashéé.Kantil-T tirkt-Ohodramiinee, thin 
ty ditte.—Kaléé-Kanti-Tiirkt-Pinchantinis, twenty ditto. 
—Gidadhird-Tarki-Vagééshi, twenty ditto. 


Colleges where the poetical works are réad.—Kaléé- 
Kantii-Turkti-Chooraminee, fifty students. 


Where the astronomical works are read.—Goorog-Pri- 
sadit-Siddhanti-Vagééshi, fifiy students. 


Where the grammar és read —Shtimbhoo-Nat’hi-Choo- 
ramiinéé, five students. 


The following among other colleges are found in Ca)- 
eutta; and in these the nyayii and smritee shastriie are 
principally taught :—Ununti-Rami-Vidye-Vagééshy, of 
Hatee-Bagani, fifteen students.—Ramit-Koomart-Ttirka- 
liinkarii, of ditto, eight students.— Ramt-Toshiinii- Vidya- 
liakarii, of ditto, eight ditto.--Rami-Doolali-Chodrami- 
nee, of ditto, five ditto.—Gourii-Mtinec-Nyayalinkard, 
of ditto, four ditto.—Kashée-Nathi-Tirki-Vagedshi, 
of Ghoshalii- Bagani, six* ditto.—Ramit-Shéviikii- Vidya- 
Vagééshit, of Shikdarér-Bagani, four ditto.-Mrityoonjuyt- 
Vidyalankart, of Bag-Bazar, fifteen ditto —Ramit-Kie- 
horii-Turkil-Chodramiinee, of ditto, six ditto. —~Ramu- 
Koomarii-Shiromiinee, of ditto, four ditto. —J ty i-Nara- 
ylind-Tirkt-Piachaninii, of Talar-Bagani, five ditto.— 
Shiimbhoo-Vachiispiitee, of ditto, six ditto.—Shivi-Ra- 
mii-Nyayii-Vagééshi, of Lat-Bagani, ten ditto.—Gou- 
rti-Mohtinti- Vidya-Bodshiinis, of ditto, four ditto.—Ht- 
‘yee-Pritgadti-Titrkt-Punchantinit, of Hatee-Bagani, four 
ditto.—Ramti-Naraytint-Ttirkii-Piinchantiad, of Shimila, 


© ‘These pupits are supported by Goorou-Présada-Vishoo, and N&udit- 
Nalt- Dir. 
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five ditto.—Ramt-Huree-Vidya-Bhooshiisii, of Mairdétii- 
kéé-Baganit, six ditto.—Kimitle-Kanti-V idyaliinkaril, of 
Aritkoolee, six ditto.—Govindi-T arkii-Piinchaniinil, of 
ditto, fivéditto.— Peétambirit-Nyayii-Bhodshiinij, of dit- 
to, five ditto.—Parvitéé-Tiirkii-Bhoos!iinii, of T’hiint’- 
hiiniya, four ditto.—Kashéé-Nat*hi-Tirkaliinkaril, of 
ditté, three ditto.— Ramit—Nat’hii-Vachispiitee, of Shi- 
mila, nine ditto.—Ramii-T tinoo-Tiirkii-Siddhantii, of Mi- 
litngay six! ditto.—Ramii-Tiinoo-Vidya-Vagceshii, of 
Shobha-Buzar, five ditto.—Rami-Koomariti-Ttirki- Piin- 
chaniinil, of Véérii Para, five ditto.—Kaléé—Dasi-Vidya- 
Vagééeht, of Italee, five ditto.—Ramii-Dhini-Tirhii- 
Vagétshit, of Shimila, five ditto. 


The author ia afraid of fatiguing the reader by a further 
list of names : he will now therefore merely add the names 
of a few other placesin Bengal where learning is most 
cultivated :— 


At Vashii-Variya, a place not far beyond Hoogley, are 
twelve or fourtcen colleges, in all of which the nyayit 
philosophical works are almost exclusively studied. {un 
the towns of Trivénéé, Koomari-Hitti, and Bhat-Para, 
there are perhaps seven or eight similarschools. Jiigiin- 
coat’ hi-Tarki-Piinchanitini, a few years ago, presided at a 
large school in Trivenéé. He was acguainted in some 
measure with the védii, and is said to have studied the 
~védantil, the eankhyii, the patiinjijli, the nyayli, the 
stnritee, the tintril, the kavyii, the poorani, and other 
shavtriis. He was supposed to be the most learned as 
well as the oldest man in Bengal, being 109 years old.at 
the time of his death. Gondilu-Parti and Bhiidrésbwiiril 
cohktiin each about ten nyayii schools.- At Jiiyii-Nuginii 


1 These students are supported by Ramit-Mohiing-Diittn, 
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and Mijiéé-Puorit seventeen or eighteen similar school 
are found; at Andoolii, ten or twelve; and at Vales; 
and in several other towns two, three, or four. 


Some colleges contain as many as ten and others forty 
or fifty volumes on different subjects: they are placed 
generally on a bamboo shelf slung from the roof. 


Many of the Hindoo learned men, in addition'¢otheir 
proper names, obtain titles of honour, as, TiirReliin- 
karti, he who is ornamented by the ttirki, i. e by the 
nyayit shastriis; Vidyaliinkarti, he who is ornamented 
by learning; Nyayaltinkarii, he who is ornamented by 
the nyayii shastriisx.—The word bhodsbiint, which has 
the same meaning as iiliinkarit, is in the same manuer 
attached to the words Tiirkii, Vidya, and Nyayitt.—Va- 
gééshii, the lord of words, and Riitnii, a jewel, are at- 
tached to the same words, and form six additional titles. 
—Piinchaniini, or the five-faced, is employed in the same 
manner, and denotes that the person is as eloquent as 
though he had five mouths.—Tirki-Chooramtinee, or 
the jewel-adorned head of the nyayii, is drawn from 
chéorit, a head, and:miinee, a jewel ;—Ttirkt-Shiro- 
mitnee is derived from shirii, the head, and mtinee.— 
Vidya-Nivasil, the residence of learning, from vidya, 
learning and nivasii, a residence. — Vidyarnitvi, and 
Vidya-Sagiirit, signify a sea of learning, from tirntivi, 
and sagiirii, the sea—Vidya-Nidhee is derived from 
nidhee, a jewel; Kiint’ba-bhirtini, or a necklace of 
learning, from kiint’ha, the neck, and tibhiiriina, an or- 
miment ; and Sarvvii-Bhoumi, the king of learning, from 
stirvvil, all, and bhodmee, land.—These titles are‘gpne- 
rally conferred by teachers on their pupils after they tae 

VOL. ty. 2x 
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«chosen the particular work which they propose to study : 
the pupil always chuses a title which none of his an- 
cestors have enjoyed, that he may augment the honours 
of his fiinily,—as though a title, before merit is acquired, 
could confer honour. 


Hlindoo students, where a number are assembled in 
one place, are guilty of the same extravagancies as in 
European seminaries, such as night frolics, robbing 
orchards, &c. but as their future support depends on 
their avoiding gross attacks on the chastity of females, 
their passions lie under a degree of restraint.— Minoo 
lays down these amongst other rules for a student: 
“‘ These following must a student in theology observe, 
while he dwells with his preceptor, keeping all his mem- 
bers under controul, for the sake of increasing his habi-. 
tual devotion : day by day, having bathed and being pu- 
rified, let him offer fresh water to the gods, the sages, 
and the manes ; let him shew respect to the images of the 
deities, and bring wood for the oblation to fire. Let hira 
abstain from honey, fromlesh-meat, from perfumes, from 
chaplets of flowers, from sweet vegetable juices, from 
women, from all sweet substances turned acid, and from 
injury to animated beings; from unguents for his limbs, 
and from black powder for bis eyes; from sandals, and 
carrying an umbrella, from sensual desire, from wrath, 
from covetousness, from dancing, and from vecal and in- 
styumental music, from gaming, from disputes, om de- 
traction, and from falsehood, from embracing or wantonly 
looking at women, and from disservice to men.” 


‘Tite number of holidays among the Hindoos is a.ymat se- 
ius detewback not only upon the industry baton the learn- 
Srigiof the Country : thecolleges are invariably closed, and 
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all studies laid aside, on the eighth of the waxing or wa- 
ning of the moon; on the day in which it may happem to 
thunder ; whenever a person or an animal passes between 
the teacher and the pupil while reading; wh®never an 
honourable person arrives as a guest; at the festival of 
Siirdiewiitéé, during three days; in some parts, during 
the whole of the rainy season, or at Jeast during°two 
months, which include the Dodrga, the Kaléé, and other 
festivals,—and at many other times. 


~No reasonable pergon will deny to the Hindoos of for- 
mer times the praise of very extensive learning: The 
variety of subjects upon which they wrote prove, that 
almost every science was cultivated among them. The 
manner alsv in which they treated these subjects proves, 
that the Hindoo learned men yielded the palm of Jearning 
to scarcely any other of the ancients. The more their 
philosophical works and law books are studied, the more 
will the enquirer be convinced of the depth of wis- 
dom possessed by the authors, It would be unjust te 
compare works, some of them written perbaps one 
thousand years ago, with those of the moderns, whe must 
naturally be expected to have made greater advances in 
every department of science; but Jet the most learned 
and profound of the Hindoo writings be compared with 
thd writings of any nation flourishing at the same period, 
and the decision, the author is inelined to think, will be 
in favour of the Hindoos. 


At present, almost every person who engages in the 
pursuit of knowledge, does so for the sake of a subsistence, 
or foe. the increase of his wealth. India containe few if, 
any individsals who, satisfied with their present posens- 
sions, devate their time tg.the pursuit of science.. The 
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whole is a trade ; hence knowledge is so far pursued asat 
will be productiye of money, and no art or science is 
carried to perfection; each person furnishes himself with 
what he-thinks will carry lim through life; he has no 
ambition to enJarge the buunds of knowledge; he makes 
no experiments; it never enters into his mind that he 
can‘exceed his forefathers; to gain the smallest moiety of 
what they acquired, is almost more than he hopes to 
realize. 


It is laid down as a rule in the shastriis, that a gift toa 
bramhua is meritorious m proportion to his learning: 
hence those who are esteemed the most learned carry 
away the most costly presents at the close of feasts and 
great ceremonies: different offices under government re- 
quire a knowledge of some of the law books; thic excites 
many to apply themselves to this sort of learning. Tobe a 
family priest, it is mecessary that a person be acquainted 
with many of the forms of the Hindoo religion ; and these 
forms are not to be obtained without reading. It is owing 
to these, and the like circumstances, that the little know- 
ledge the present race, of Hindoos possess of their own 
shastriis is preserved. A considerable number of the 
bramhiins and yoidyiis learn the Sitngskritii grammar, 
but the old Stiogskriti, the dialect of the védii, is known 
by very few. 


Amongst one hundred thousand bramhiins, there may 
be one thoughnd who learn the grammar of the Siings- 
kritii; of whom foae or five hundred may read some parts 
of the kavytt, and fifty some parts of the iilinkarit shas- 
triis. Four hundred of this thousand may read some of 
the smritees; but not more than ten, any parts of the 
tiintriis. Three hundred may study the nayii, but only. 
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five or six the m@émangsti, the sankhyit, the védantit, 
the patiinjitli, the voishéshikii shastrus, or the védii. 
Ten persons in this number of bramhiins may become 
learned in the astronomical shastrtis, while ten more un- 
derstand them very imperfectly. Fifty of this thousand 
may read the Shréc-Bhagiiviitii and some of the pooranus. 
Those who study the védii and the dirshiintis arecon- 
sidered as the most learned. The next inrank are those 
who study the smritees. 


in general men of learning possess from ten to twenty 
Siingskritii books. A few of the most learned possess 
not less than a hundred volumes. Of late several Hin- 
doos have begun to form pretty large collections of 
Sitngskriti. works. In the library of Shrée-Ramii-Hiiree- 
Vishwasii, a kayiist’hi, of Khiirdiih, neam ‘Serampore, 
not less than one thousand volumes are found, and per- 
aps nearly the same number in that of raja Nivii- 
Krishnit of Calcutta.—The shastriis have not the title of 
the book at the beginning, but at the end of each volume. 
At the commencement of a work is a salutation to the 
guardian deity of the author, and at the close the name 
of the work and of the writer. 


Among the works found in the library of a Hindoo of 
sothe learning are the following: one of the grammars,a 
dictionary, the roots of the Siingskritii, a comment onsome 
grammar, five or six volumes of the poets for the use of the 
young; among which are the Bhiittee of Biirtree-Hitree, 
and the Koomarii and Riighoo-Viingshii of Kaléé-Dasti; 
one or two law books, with some comuftentt part or the 
whole of some popular work on astronomy; a chapter or 
two of some pooranii » a few abridgments on the common 
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ceremonies, and a copy of the Chiindéé, a popular work 
on the wars of Doorga, extracted from the Marki@adéyti 
pooranii, and containing 700 verses. ‘Those persons in 
whose li*raries copies of any of the diirshiints are found, 
are considered as very learned. Books which have been 
preserved through five or six generations are found in 
some families. 


In the houses of the bramhiins who do not pursue 
learning, a few forms of praise to the gods, and formulas 
of worship, in Siingskritti, drawn up or copied on loose 
leaves of paper by some neighbouring bramhiin, may be 
found ; and this too is the amount of what 18 .seen in the 
houses of the most respectable shdddriis, In the dialects 
of the couatry, however, very many persons of this de-« 
gree of,rank preserve copies of the Ramayiinii, the Mii- 
babhariiti, the Vidya-Soondiri, and the Chisidee ; and 
in some houses may be found the Miinisa-Géetii, the 
Dhirmii-Gééti, the Shivii-Gééti, the Shitshtée-Geeta, 
the Piinchaniini-Geéti, &c. Among the voiragéés and 
common people a number of small pieces are found not 
much superior toan English story in verse er a-comméy 
ballad. The contents of these trifling pubjications relate 
to the mythology of the country, to ascetics, to the mix 
racles of Hindoo” saints, and to the advantages of devp- 
tion to the godg: here and there will be found sentimenty 
of a moral nature, but mixed ajtes far greater number’ 
relative to Revels of Krishni. The great bulk of 
the peopfe @% perfectly unacquainted with letters, not 
possessing even the vestige ofa book, and what they hear 
yead or recited neither enlightens fior improves the mind. 
Igis bupposed, that af the persons grown up to maturity 
ameng the male population in Bengal, not more than 
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two hundred in a thousand can read, though there are 
schools all over Bengal, for the instruction of children 
in reading, writing, “and accounts.” 


Avis women are almost in every instance unable te 
read. The jealous Hindoos are afraid lest such an ac- 
quirement should make them proud, and excite them to 
engage in clandestine correspondence. Hence they de- 
clare, that if a woman learn to read and write she will 
most certainly become a widow, or fall into some cala- 
wity ; and many stories are circulated of the dreadful ac- 
cidents which have befallen such presumptuous females. 
The Hindoos, therefore, have never been able to boast 
ef a body of female writers, who have contributed to 
enlarge the stock of knowledge.—A few years ago, there 
Nived at Benares a female philosopher uamed Hiétee-Vi- 
@valiintariti. She was born in Bengal; her father and 
her husband were *kooléénit bramhiins. It is not the 
ptactice of these brambiins, when they marry in their 
ewn order, to remove these wives to their own houses, 
but they remain with their parents. This was the cause 
with Hiitee: which induced her father, being a learned 
man, to instiviect her in the Siingskritti grammar, and 
the kavyit shastriis. However ridiculoug the notion may 
be, that if a woman pursue learning she will become a 
widow, the husband of iitee actually left: her a“widow. 
Her father also died; he therefore fell into great dis- 
trees. In these circumstances, like many others who become 
disgusted with the world, she went to reside at Benares. 
Here she pursued learning afresh, and, after acquiring 
some knowledge of the law books and other shastrits, she 
began to instruct others, and obtained a number of pupils, 
so that she was universally known by the name of Hiitee- 


™ Far an accoun’ of these schocls, see page 160, vol. iil. 
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Vidyalinkart, viz. ornamented with learning.— The wife 
of Jishomiintii-Rayt, a bramhiin of Nishee-Poorti, is 
is said to understand Bengalee accounts; and the wives of 
the late raja Nuvti-Krishni, of Calcutta, are famed for. 
being able to read.—-At Vashiivariya resides a widowed 
female, a considerable land-owner, who possesses a good 
knowledge of the Bengalee, and of accounts, and is 
honoured with the name of ranéc, or queen.—Many fe- 
male mendicants among the voiraginges and stinyasinéés 
have some knowledge of Stingskritii, and a stl greater 
number are conversant with the popular yioems in the 
dialects of the country. From hence an idea may be 
formed of the state of female learning in Bengal. 


Some persons place their books on two beams which 
almost touch each other, the ends of which aro fastened 
in the opposite wall. The expence of books is con- 
siderable: besides the paper, the natives pay for copying, 
one roopee or twelve anas for every 32,000 letters: ac- 
cording to this, the price of the Mithabharatii will be 
sixty roopees; of the Ramayiinii, twenty-four; of the 
Shréé-Bhagiiviitti, eighteen, and of other books according 
to their size. The paper upon which books are written, 
called todlatii, is coloured with a preparation composed 
of yellow orpiment and the expressed juice of tamarind 
seeds, to preserve it from insects. The price varies from 
three to six quires for a roopee. The Hindoo books are 
generally in single leaves, with a flat board at the top, 
and another at the bottom, tied with cords, or covered 
with acloth. They are about six inches broad, and a 
foot and a half long. The copying of works is attended 
with the creation and perpetuation of endless mistakes ; 
so that a copy can never be-depended upon until it has 
been subjected to a rigid examination. 
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A great portion of what has beeg written by Europeans 
respecting the Hindoos, ought to be considered as having 
decided nothing; all the real knowledge that has been 
obtained of the Hindoo philosophy and mytholezy is to 

“be attributed to the different translations from the Siing- 
skritt. As these translations increase, these systems will 
be better known; and whenever the time shall arrive 
that translations of their principal learned works shall 
have been accomplished, then, and not’ before, will the 
public be able completely to decide respecting a system 
of philosophy spread over so large a part of the eastern 
world. If the British Government, or the East India 
Company, or any joint bodies of learned men, would en- 
courage translations, or send out a few ingenious young 
men to study the Siingskritii, and then employ them, at 
proper salaries, in making the necessary translations, in 
a few years not a vestige of important knowledge re- 
specting the real nature and principal features of the 
Hindoo philosophy and mythology would remain con- 
cealed. This is an object which every friend of true 
science must desire. The council of the College of Fort 
William and the Asiatic Society, in coming forward to pa- 
troniz® translations from the Siingskritu, deserve the 
thank? of the literary world; but the operations of these 
two bbdies alone are too slow to accomplish what is de- 
sired in any reasonable time. A simular plan, ona moré 
extensive scale, is wanted. 


Voy. 1. 


THE END. 
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